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Tue English title which we prefix to our article would not, 
from mere inspection, give the reader any idea of the nature of 
the work itself, which 1s, in fact, a translation of its French pre- 
decessor. Dr. Francia, however, is not a king, but a dictator ; 
a name as inseparably coupled with his, as it is with that of 
Sylla. We can conceive no advantage which the translator ex- 
pected in thus neglecting to call ‘‘ things by their right names,”’ 
unless it were the hope of fixing the listless gaze of public atten- 
tion, by the somewhat ludicrous notion implied by the reign of a 
Doctor. In justice, therefore, to MM. Rengger and Longchamp, 
we devounce the catchpenny title of this translation, which is in 
other respects both careless and defective. 

The work of MM. Rengger and Longchamp is replete with in- 
terest. We almost suppose ourselves reading the legislative ex- 
ploits of Draco, Solon, or Lycurgus. There is much of that 
species of attraction in it which belongs to the Annals of Tacitus, 
the Memoirs of De Comines, and the Pierre le Grand of Voltaire ; 
whilst its general tenor wears the fresh complexion and spirited- 
ness of a novel or romance. Of the credit due to its interesting 
details, no one, we believe, has ever raised a doubt. They have 
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been implicitly received in England and France,* and accord 
minutely with particulars narrated to us, by a person of undoubt- 
ed authority, who had himself been a captive in Paraguay. 
What adds to the interest of this volume is, that the singular 
facts herein recorded are all recent—passing under our own eyes 
—and that they form portions of a march of events still ambula- 
tory. The public curiosity too, which had been often teazed by 
idle tales and misrepresentations concerning Paraguay, and the 
remarkable man who has so long with iron rule presided over 
the destinies of that country, is now fully gratified. 

The early history of Paraguay has been the theme of numerous 
writers, religious as well as profane. Of these, there is a tolera- 
bly complete catalogue in the Introduction to D’Azara,t whose 
own work forms an important link, reaching down towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. The work of MM. R. and L. 
giving a sketch of the Revolution, and of the Dictatorship which 
ensued, and forming the most interesting passage in the annals 
of Paraguay, carries forward the history of this country to the 
year 1825. 

On a former occasion, we spoke of the discovery of the Rio de 
la Plata by De Solis,+ after whose death it was explored, with its 
vast tributaries, by Cabot, who spent several years in the arduous 
enterprise. Mendoza was next sent out to this region, with an 
immense armament. He appears to have been afeeble leader, 
with a body emaciated by disease, and a mind disturbed by the 
delirium of gold—the epidemic of the age in which he lived. 
Mendoza perished on his homeward passage, which his increas- 
ing infirmities compelled him, however reluctant, to take, hav- 
ing previously deputed his authority to Juan de Ayolas. This 
man immediately proceeded up the Rio de la Plata, in quest of 
the rich settlements reported to him by Gonzalo Romero,—one 
of Cabot’s party, who had been living among the savages. Mean- 
while, Ayolas continued to ascend, and encountered a tribe called 
the Carios, on the eastern bank, four leagues above the place 
where the main branch of the Pileomayo falls into the P ay. 
After a desperate resistance, the Spaniards won the town of the 
Carios, and christened it Assumpcion§ in honour of the Virgin 
Mary, and in memory of the day on which they took possession 
of it. This was in 1536, according te Mr. Southey,|| the year 
after the founding of Buenos Ayres. { 






* Ferrusac Bulletin des sciences historiques, &c. &c. &c. tom, xi. 103. 

t Voyages dans ’Amerique Meridionale, par Don Felix D’Azara. 

+ American Quarterly. December, 1830. 

§ On la nomma ainsi, a cause du jour de la bataille qui se donna le 15 Aoit, 
1536. D’Azara, tom. ii. 253. 

} Hist. Brazil, vol. i. 66. 

§ Alcedo is mistaken when he says it was founded by Juan de Salazar and 
Espinosa, in 1535. Thompson’s Aleedo—Asuncion. 
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Assumpcion, the capital of Paraguay, situated about 1000 miles 
above Buenos Ayres, to which it bears a position somewhat ana- 
logous to that which Pittsburg bears to New Orleans, was soon 
after its establishment considered a place of such importanee, that 
in 1547, Paul III. erected it into a bishopric, under the name of 
the Towd of the River of La Plata; a name, however, which 
even his authority could not successfully impose.* 

The history of this part of America, we are told by Southey, 
differs from that of any other colony in one remarkable circum- 
stance,—namely, that the first permanent settlement was made 
in the heart of the country, the Spaniards having colonized from 
the interior towards the sea.t It is impossible for us to dwell 
upon the early history of this country; but of the Jesuits, whose 
name is inseparable from Paraguay, it may be deemed incum- 
bent to offer some preliminary observations, in addition to those 
which we have made on another occasion.{ Their own writers 
are to be received with much distrust and allowance, since they 
never speak of the actions and institutions of their society, ex- 
cept in language of unmingled admiration. Thus, Father Charle- 
voix, in reference to his own work, declares it to contain every 
thing that can either please or instruct, by the variety and im- 
portance of its materials, and especially the beauty and novelty 
of the establishments (of the Jesuits,) an account of which forms 
its principal object. ‘‘ Those Christian republics,” says he, *¢ of 
which no models had as yet appeared in the world—republics 
founded in the centre of the most savage barbarism, upon a 
plan more perfect than those imagined by Plato, Bacon, and 
the illustrious author of Telemachus, and by men who employed 
no other cement in founding them, than their sweat and their 
blood; men who, from no other motives but God’s glory and the 
welfare of mankind, and with no other weapons but the Gospel, 
have braved the fury of the most intractable savages, whom the 
arms of the Spaniards had only served to irritate; and men who 
thoroughly succeeded in civilizing them, and converting them 
into Christians.”’§ Even the learned Muratori, who, though no 
Jesuit, has shown himself a devout Catholic and a blind believer 
in = the Jesuits relate of their own achievements in South Ame- 
ri presses himself thus enamoured of his subject: ‘I shall 
Pp it the reader with a faithful account of that blissful country; 
he will see men, perhaps the most barbarous that ever were 
heard of, changed into fervent Christians; commonwealths that 
scarce know any other laws than those of the Gospel, and where 


* Hist. Braz. i. 332. 
¢ Ibid. i. 348. 

+ American Quarterly, December, 1830. 

§ Charlevoix Histoire du Paraguay, tom. i. ch. i. 
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the sublimest virtues of Christians are become, if I may use the 
expression, common virtues.’’* 

On the other hand, many authors have found in the history 
and institutions of this extraordinary sect, little to admire, and 
much to condemn, and M. Renggert adopts with perfect unre- 
serve the harsh opinions of D’Azara. 

Before we leave the topic of the Jesuits, we wish to make two 
observations, which we shall endeavour to do in as brief a man- 
ner as possible. The first concerns Mr. Southey’s History of 
Brazil, a work of elaborate and cumbrous erudition, including 
the History of Paraguay, as well as other South American states 
besides that of which it professes to treat. That portion, how- 
ever, which relates to the Jesuits, is, in our opinion, the best 
written and most agreeable part of the work. The author is per- 
fectly impartial, and steers skilfully betwixt panegyric and 
abuse; his professed aim being to separate the truth from false- 
hood, and to represent this extraordinary commonwealth without 
any feelings of superstition to mislead us on the one hand, or of 
factious and interested hatred on the other. ¢ 

Our second observation relates to the extraordinary coinci- 
dence, or rather series of coincidences, which exists between the 
labours of the Jesuits among the Indians of South America, and 
those of the Moravian missionaries among the Indians of North 
America. It were a pleasant task to trace the resemblances which 
constantly occur in the respective histories of these remarkable 
sects; but we are permitted merely to note the general fact, and 
refer the pursuit of its details to the curious reader. The authors 
who record the labours of the former have already been pointed 
out, and the interesting volumes of Loskiell and Heckewelder 
will bring the reader acquainted with those of the latter. 

A few remarks will now be bestowed upon the geography of 
this part of South America, which will greatly aid us in our pur- 
suit. The ancient viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres comprehended 
an immense extent of territory, including the great provinces of 
Upper Peru, Tucuman, Cuyo, Buenos Ayres, Banda Oriental, 
and Paraguay. Each of these provinces, with the exception of 
Buenos Ayres, where a viceroy resided, was administered by a 
particular governor appointed by the viceroy. Upper Peru, by 
the generosity of the Argentine Republic, was allowed to deeide 
its own political destiny ; which was done in accordance with the 
wishes of Bolivar and Sucré. Fifty-four deputies were chosen 





* Muratori’s Relation of the Missions of the Jesuits in Paraguay, p. 3. 
{ It is necessary, to avoid confusion, to premise that the Essai Historique, 
though carrying on its title page the names of Rengger and Longchamp, was 
written by the former. 

oa The portion to which we allude, commences with the chap. xxiy. vol. ii. p. 
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to express the will of the people upon the question, whether 
Upper Peru should unite with Lower Peru, reincorporate with 
Buenos Ayres, or declare itself an independent state. This 
general assembly, held at Chuquisaca, August, 1825, declared 
the state independent under the name of Bolivia. ‘The Banda 
Oriental was divided into two parts, of which, one on the right 
bank of the Uruguay, formed the Banda Oriental, properly so 
called; the other Entre Rios, so denominated from its site be- 
twixt the rivers Uruguay and Parana. This cisplatine province 
has become a distinct government, since the recent ratification 
of peace between Buenos Ayres and Brazil. Paraguay, as we 
shall presently see, has also been disrupted, and thus the ancient 
viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, despoiled of many of its former 
splendid appendages, is reduced comparatively to very humble 
geographical dimensions, under the title of the United Provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata. 

Paraguay is the peninsula or delta formed by the course of the 
Parana and Paraguay, containing about 30,000 square miles, 
and comprehending, in addition to these, since the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, a small tract between the Parana and Uruguay. It 
is, as is well known, in a state of complete isolation from the rest 
of the world, in which condition it is held by the tyrannous will 
of an individual, whose extreme age must soon wrest from his 
hands that power about whose descent he appears to be totally 
indifferent. But the present importance of this country is incon- 
siderable compared to its future destinies. When its now violent 
government shall cease, this country will, in all probability, 
unite with the Argentine republic, to which, ancient recollec- 
tions, geographical proximity, and the direction of its rivers, 
all invite. This, once accomplished, freedom of commerce, and 
the march of civilization will assure its subsequent prosperity. 
The population is about 200,000, composed of whites, blacks, and 
mixed races. The first (of which 800 are Spaniards, the rest Cre- 
oles,) forms seven-tenths, the Indians one-tenth, and the mixed 
races and blacks fill up the other two-tenths. The Creoles, who 
sprung originally from the connexion of the first conquerors and 
Indian women, long preserved those traits, which the frequent 
cross of Spanish blood has now entirely obliterated. The Indians 
are free, though not admitted to public employ, and the blacks, of 
whom there are very few,and various mongrels, have scarcely ever 
enjoyed any political capacities. This population, though small, 
is more dense in proportion than that of any province of the an- 
cient viceroyalty. Besides, Paraguay enjoys a salubrious climate, 
a fertile soil, and its forests furnish two precious articles of 
exportation, viz. the yerba or matté, and timber for construction. 
When the population of South America, which has been retard- 
ed by vicious institutions, shall begin its natural increase, and 
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the mutual relations of the states be multiplied, Paraguay must 
become the centre of a mighty internal commerce, which, added 
to the foreign relations that must inevitably follow the opening 
of the navigation of the La Plata, will give to that country a pre- 
eminence among the rising republics of the southern continent. 

Having detained the reader by these prefatory observations, 
which we conceived of importance, we now proceed to contem- 
plate the movements and observations of MM. Rengger and 
Longchamp, the interest of which entirely precludes the mere 
criticism of their volume. These gentlemen embarked for Bue- 
nos Ayres on the Ist of May, 1818, intending to visit Chili or 
Paraguay. Their object was to explore the natural history of those 
countries, and the practice of medicine, they hoped, would give 
them some facilities. After obtaining all the information they 
eould at Buenos Ayres, they fixed upon Paraguay, both because 
it was a country less known, and also, on account of its tran- 
quillity. Although Dr. Francia had been at the head of affairs 
for many years, they had not, at Buenos Ayres, the slightest 
knowledge of the nature of his government. On the 3d August 
they left Buenos Ayres, and ascended the Parana to Corrientes, 
near its junction with the Paraguay. During this navigation, 
which lasted seven weeks, they had ample opportunities of wit- 
nessing the disastrous consequences of the misgovernment of 
Artigas, in the Banda Oriental, one of whose lieutenants, an 
Indian, at that time commanded at Corrientes. All the informa- 
tion they could collect here was that Francia had established the 
most perfect order in Paraguay, and that many families, to eseape 
the persecution of Artigas, had taken refuge there. On the 30th 
July they reached Assumpcion. Here they were not a little 
astonished on being told by the pe to whom they came ad- 
dressed, that the greatest possible circumspection of conduct on 
their part was necessary. No further explanation could be obtain- 
ed, and this mysterious caution would have been utterly inex- 
plicable, if they had not had the good fortune to encounter an 
Englishman, Dr. Parlet,* from whom they learned, to their 
amazement, that they were prisoners! nd prisoners they con- 
tinued to be, till May, 1825, when the Dictator mercifully 
vouchsafed to enlarge them. After the lapse of six years durance 
in Paraguay, they were on their return assailed, upon the yery 
threshold of this singular country, with questions about Dr. 
Francia; at Buenos Ayres, where they remained several months; 
at Brazil, into which they were driven by stress of weather; and 
finally, in Europe, where they arrived in March, 1826, they 


*In Caldcleugh’s Travels in South America, mention is made of an English 
physician of the name of Powlet, the same, we presume, here mentioned. See 
English Quarterly, vol. xxxii. p. 139. 
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found, that Dr. Francia, the Dictator of Paraguay, was equally 
the object of universal curiosity. 

A thousand fabulous and contradictory reports had been in 
circulation concerning this remarkable man, the Prester John of 
South Ameriea; or, perhaps, we would better compare him with 
“The Old Man of the Mountain’’—Prince of the Assassins. 
—Sometimes, he was regarded as a sage, whose ardent desire 
was to civilize his country, and save it from the horrors of civil 
war, with which the surrounding states were desolated. Some- 
times, he was a sanguinary usurper, who wished to enrich him- 
self with the spoils of his country. Others, who beheld in 
Europe the resuscitation of that religious order whose name is 
identified with Paraguay, thought they had discovered in this 
man, the pillar of the Jesuits; whilst those, who were hostile to 
South American emancipation, fondly viewed him as the last 
prop of declining power, and the future avenger of the mother 
country. At one time, he was holding the government in the 
name of the Queen Dowager of Portugal, and at another, nego- 
tiating with Don Pedro with a view to the coalition of Paraguay 
with Brazil. 

MM. Rengger and Longchamp are the first travellers who have 
told «« the secrets of the prison house,’’—described the condition 
of this new China, and given the world a sketch of another “veiled 
prophet.’’——-Confined within the lair of the Dictator for so many 
years, they had ample opportunities of studying the character 
and habits of an animal of more interest than anyother portion 
of the natural history of Paraguay presented. “It is thus,” 
says Mr. Rengger, ‘that self-preservation obliges one, who tra- 
verses the wilds of vast continents, to study, even though he 
may not be a naturalist, the habits of the tiger or the jaguar.” 

A word now, concerning the revolution of Paraguay, will be 
the fittest mode of introducing this singular personage to the 
notice of the reader. In October, 1810, the junta of Buenos 
Ayres sent General Belgrano, with 1000 men, to depose the then 
genes of Paraguay, and reduce the province to its authority. 

elgrano, after advancing within fifteen leagues of Assumpcion, 
was compelled to capitulate and return. This capitulation was 
followed by two important consequences to the inhabitants of 
Paraguay. It taught them their strength—and it elicited notions 
of independence which had hitherto remained latent. The result 
was, that they themselves deposed their governor, and convoked 
a congress. A junta was then established, which, like that at 
Buenos Ayres, was to govern in the name of Ferdinand VII. 
This junta was composed of a president, two assessors, (vocales,) 
and a secretary, with a deliberative voice, to which latter office 
was appointed, .Dr. Don José Gaspard. Rodriguez de Francia. 

The revolution of Paraguay is so identified with this extraor- 
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dinary man, that it is necessary, in order fully to understand it, 
to say a few words concerning his previous life and character. — 
His father, a Frenchman by birth, went to Portugal early in life, 
and thence to Paraguay, where he married a Creole woman. 
The offspring of this union received the rudiments of education 
in the monkish institutions of Assumpcion, whence he passed to 
the University of Cordova, in which he obtained the degree of 
Doctor in Theology. ‘The study of canonical law, however, 
gave him a taste for jurisprudence, the consequence of which 
was, that he abandoned all thoughts of the tonsure, and became 
an advocate. 

On his return, Francia was soon distinguished by fearlessness 
and probity. No unjust cause ever sullied his hands, and he 
never hesitated to defend the weak against the strong, or the 
poor against the rich. He exacted large fees from such as could 
afford to pay, but above all, from those who were fond of liti- 
~~ while, at the same time, he displayed a rare example of 

isinterestedness towards all who were not in easy circumstances, 
or had been driven to resort to the tribunals, by the injustice of 
others. Heir of a small patrimony, which he sought not to en- 
large, his temper was so singular, that finding himself one day 
in possession of 800 dollars, a sum too great in his opinion for 
any rational use, he immediately putind it away. 

Unsocial in his disposition, and fond of study, he was withal 
a libertine, and never yielded to the sentiment of friendship, 
or the tenderer charities of home and kindred. From his coun- 
trymen he could learn nothing, and the want of literary resources 
prevented his extending his knowledge of the world. He had 
the misfortune, besides, to be subject to paroxysms of hypochon- 
driasis, which sometimes distugbed his reason, a circumstance 
easily explained; his father being a man of great eccentricity, 
and his brother and sister both having been afflicted with in- 
sanity. 

Presse became successively member of the Cabildo and an 
alcalde. A man of ‘his character must needs have been inde- 
pendent, even in office. Without studying the favour either of 
the governor or the Spaniards, and defending his country against 
the pretensions of either, he showed himself a judge, as r- 
ruptible, as he had been an advocate of integrity. 

The ascendancy which the talents of Francia gained in the 
junta, soon rendered him the soul of the new government. 
Accordingly, as soon as they had regulated with Buenos Ayres 
the respective interests and limits of the two countries, he em- 
ployed all his efforts to prevent any strict liaisons with that 
government, whose ambition he dreaded. It was he who pre- 
vented Paraguay from furnishing a single soldier to the armies 
struggling against the tyranny of Spain, and, it was he who pre- 
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vented them, also, from sending a deputy to any of the various 
congresses assembled during the revolutionary contest. Even at 
this time, he appears to have fully conceived the idea of isolat- 
ing his country; and the character and conduct of the other 
members of the junta were calculated to facilitate his schemes. 
The two assessors, and the president, Don Fulgencio Yegros, a 
rich country gentleman, whose knowledge was confined to mount- 
ing a horse and throwing the lazo, passed all their time in gam- 
bling, parading, and in giving and receiving fetes, and the whole 
country had become a theatre of misrule, insubordination, and 
violence. 

Francia essayed in vain to give a better direction to the revo- 
lution, and to recall his countrymen to moderation. On several 
occasions, feeling or feigning despair of the state, he retreated to 
the country; but his presence was so necessary in the govern- 
ment, that on each secession, his colleagues, in alarm, made 
promises and concessions to induce him to return to the capital. 

The necessity of a change of government was so sensibly felt 
by all, that the junta was dissolved, and a new congress assem- 
bled. But the leaders of the revolution were men so utterly 
ignorant, that they absolutely did not know how to set to work 
to frame a republic.* The deputies were, verily, a motley group 
of awkward legislators, and Francia, from his superior know- 
ledge, became their oracle. A copy of Rollin’s Roman History, 
falling in their way, is said to have suggested the idea of a con- 
sular government: accordingly, they abolished the existing form, 
and substituted, for one year only, two consuls, Don Fulgen- 
cio Yegros and Dr. Francia. Accustomed to be ruled by a go- 
vernor whose will was law, the Paraguayans took no pains to 
define the power of their consuls, nor limit their authority. They 
were like a horde of Indians choosing their caciques. When the 
new consuls were installed, a circumstance occurred on the very 
threshold of the affair, which sufficiently marked the character 
and designs of the future Dictator. Two curule chairs had been 
prepared, on which were inscribed the names Cesar and Pompey. 
Francia, without hesitation, took possession of the former, leav- 
ing the other to his colleague, who was not better treated in the 
distribution of the power. 

The year of the consulship expired, and in 1814 congress 
again assembled. All the energies of Francia were now put forth 
to get rid of his rival. He engaged the assembly to trust the 
direction of the republic to a single magistrate, in imitation of the 
neighbouring states, and suggested further, as the only means of 


* As‘an instance of the ignorance which prevailed, it is related that one of 
the stump ofators, distinguished by revolutionary zeal, who was desirous of 
explaining to his compatriots what liberty meant, could find no better words 
for the definition than ‘faith, hope, and charity.” 
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saving the country, now menaced from abroad, on the example 
of the Romans, to establish a dictatorship! On the first day, find- 
ing the votes going in favour of his colleague, he had the address 
to suspend the ballot. Menaced with a similar result on the 
second session, he employed the same artifice. At last, on the 
third day, the deputies began to comprehend the reason why the 
election had been so often adjourned; and, tired of living at a 
great expense in the capital, weary also of attending a congress 
in which they felt very little interest, but more especially moved 
by the presence of a body of troops which Francia had, at that 
critical juncture, caused to invest the place of session, they voted 
for him by an immense majority, and he was appointed Dictator 
for three years! At this time, it is said, there were not twenty 
persons in Paraguay who knew what the title of Dictator meant. 
They attached no other sense to it than that of governor. Little 
did these simple people imagine how they were to be duped by 
a single word! Congress granted at the same time the title of 
Excellency, with a salary of $9000, of which the Dictator would 
accept only $3000, declaring that the state had more need of 
money than himself; a precedent of moderation from which he 
has never since departed. 

The change wrought in Francia by his elevation is worthy of 
particular note. His first care was to reform his own life; women 
and play were renounced forever, and his moral conduct hence- 
forth was distinguished by austerity. The morning was devoted 
to the minutiz of business, to which he attended with the most 
scrupulous exactness, and the evening was passed in reading, es- 

ecially such French authors as he was able to procure, having 
furan that language a short time before the revolution. Belles- 
lettres, history, geography and mathematics, were successively 
objects of his application. Medicine being little understood 
in Paraguay, he read Tissot and Buchan, and treated himself ac- 
cording to their prescriptions. But his attention was chiefly given 
to military science, because on this, he was conscious, was d 
the political existence of his country, and the means of consoli- 
dating his own power. 

In the army, his first care was to remove all who might give 
trouble, and to substitute creatures of his own. In the barracks, 
or on duty, discipline was excessively severe; elsewhere, the 
soldiery were without restraint, and their irregularities even 
winked at. The orders of the Dictator were executed by the 
grenadiers who composed his guard, and it was the office of the 
sergeant of the guard to introduce those who demanded an au- 
dience; for which favour, however, it was necessary to be in his 
good graces. Changes were gradually brought about in the civil 
administration, as well as in religious institutions, in proportion 
as he felt his power strengthening. : 
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Meanwhile, the three years of his dictatorship being about to 
expire, a new congress assembled in 1817, which he took good 
care to pack in such a manner, that they finally chose him Dicta- 
tor for life! The summit of his ambition now gained, Francia 
threw aside all disguise. His jealous despotism soon manifested 
itself in acts of severity which were not to be misunderstood. An 
escort of hussars always accompanied him when he rode. Two 
preceded, and one followed. It was their duty to see that all per- 
sons should range themselves respectfully as he passed. Orders 
were next given not to permit any individual to appear on such 
occasions, and blows from the flat part of the sabre, which were 
liberally bestowed, very soon disgusted the curious. All fled be- 
fore the escort; and in future, the Dictator had the satisfaction of 
traversing deserted streets. 

The notorious General Artigas, whose life had been a tissue of 
horrors, had been for ten years the scourge of the Confederation 
of the Rio de la Plata. Born of a good family in Monte Video, 
his youth was passed among smugglers and robbers. The Spanish 
government, to extirpate these banditti, selected Artigas him- 
self, who soon intimidated his former comrades. At the time 
of the revolution, he distinguished himself by his patriotic brave- 
ry against the Spaniards, and at the siege of Monte Video. Elect- 
ed chief of the Banda Oriental, he lighted the torch of civil war. 
He attacked Buenos Ayres, invaded Entre Rios, created a revolt 
in Santa Fé, and desolated Paraguay by unheard of cruelty. 
Around his banners rallied the dregs of mankind,—highway- 
men, assassins, pirates, robbers and deserters, whose movements 
were marked by blood and desolation. In justice to this man, 
however, it should be added, that much of the mischief was per- 
singer by the wretches who surrounded and influenced him. 

ith Artigas, the Dictator would not condescend to treat; but 
he made it a matter of policy to preserve some relations with a 
person, who thus formed, as it were, an advanced guard against 
the encroachments of Buenos Ayres: nevertheless, he got rid 
of all whom he suspected of having intelligence with him, 
either by expelling them the country, or banishing them to the 
interior. 

But the tyranny of the Dictator became every day more op- 
pressive; for the most trivial offences were visited by imprison- 
ment and irons, and to these rigours was not unfrequently su- 
peradded derision. Twé Spanish monks, presuming on: their 
sanctity, were treated very unceremoniously. The Dictator 
threw them into a dungeon, having first ordered them to be 
clothed in yellow jackets, and their heads shaved, to ‘‘ remove,” 
as he said, from them ‘their crown of glory.”” Another Spa- 
niard was treated in a manner still more cruel. The irons with 
which he was loaded, being too small, entered into his flesh, and 
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the Dictator being informed of it, instead of relieving him, re- 


plied: “If he wants others, let him procure them.” The wife 
of the prisoner had then the melancholy commission of ordering 
new fetters for her husband. Another instance of tyranny, 
blended however, at the same time, with policy, was in the for- 
mation of a kind of Botany bay, a place called Tevego, situated 
on the river Paraguay, about 400 miles above Assumpcion. This 
colony he peopled, principally, with mulattoes and profligate 
women, and hither were sent all suspected persons. It was in- 
tended also to serve as a frontier defence against the inroads of the 
savages, who often laid waste the cultivated parts of Paraguay. 
The following description of the person of the Dictator, and 
the first audience MM. Rengger and Longchamp had, will be 


found interesting. 


** He isa man of middle stature,” says M. Rengger, ‘‘ with regular features, 
and those fine black eyes which characterize the creoles of South America, their 
rserowe regard expressing distrust. On the day we first saw him, he wore 

is official dress, viz. an embroidered blue coat, (the uniform of a Spanish bri- 
gadier, ) with waistcoat, breeches, white silk stockings, and gold buckles in his 
shoes ; an accoutrement sufficiently surprising to us, who had just viewed Arti- 
gas and his raggamuffins. The Dictator was at this time, (August 1819,) sixty- 
two years old, with the appearance of a man of fifty. He addressed, with stu- 
dious hauteur, many questions to me, by which he expected to embarrass me, 
but soon changed his tone. As I opened my portfolio to search for some papers 
which I had to present to him, he eet, eae a portrait of Napoleon, which I, 
aware of his admiration of the original, had placed there on purpose. He took 
it up, and contemplated it with much interest, when he knew who it was. He 
then entered into a familiar conversation on the political state of Europe, dis- 
playing far more knowledge than I could have supposed him to possess. He 
demanded the news from Spain, for which country he expressed profound con- 
tempt. ‘The charter of Louis XVIII. was not according to his taste. He ad- 
mired far more the military government and conquests of Napoleon, whose fall 
he deplored ; and I remarked, that in speaking of his reign, he loved to pause 
upon those portions which were analogous to his own situation. He reproached 
us, as Swiss, with the melancholy campaign of 1815, comparing it to the kick in 
the fable, bestowed upon the dying lion. But, the principal topic of his dis- 
course was the monks, accusing them of pride, depravity and intrigue ; bitterly 
inveighing against the tendency which the clergy in general manifested to 
throw off the authority of government. To understand better the principles 
which he professed on this subject, ‘1f the holy father himself,’ said he, ‘ were 
to visit Paraguay, I would make him only my almoner.’ Foreseeing for Europe 
the return of fanaticism and superstition, he insisted on the necessity of crushing 
the monastic spirit in America. In the mean time, he could not credit the re- 
establishment of the Jesuits, which we announced to him as having been done 
in part, so pernicious did he conceive such a measure. In speaking of the eman- 
cipation of Spanish America, he declared his devotion to the cause, and his firm 
resolution to defend it against every attack. Mis notions on the subject of the 
mode of governing the new states, appeared to me very just; but, unhappily, 
he did not himself practise them. He had the condescension to show us his 
library, small, it is true, but almost the only one in Paraguay. I found there, by 
the side of the best Spanish authors, the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, Raynal, 
Rollin, La Place. He had also some mathematical instruments, globes and charts, 
among which was the map of Paraguay by Don Felix D’Azara, the best which 
exists of this country. As they behold the Dictator employing the celestial globe 
in the study of the constellations, and as his map enables him to know many 
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places which he has never visited, the people have firmly persuaded themselves 
that he can read the stars. But he has never made use of such means to impose 
upon them ; on the contrary, I know he has done all in his power to eradicate 
the numberless prejudices with which his fellow countrymen are imbued. He 
dismissed us then, with these words: ‘ You may do here what you please, pro- 
fess what religion you will, no one shall molest you; but don’t meddle with m 
government !’ We followed this counsel all the time we were in Paraguay, and, 
on his side, the Dictator faithfully kept his promise. On leaving him, I left the 
portrait of Napoleon lying on the table, thinking he would be well pleased to 
have it ; but he sent it back by an officer, who was ordered to demand of me its 
price. As I did not wish to sell such a trifle, and as, on the other hand, the Dic- 
tator had laid down a rule never to accept a present, the miniature remained 
with me.” 


The reign of. terror had now begun in Paraguay. Spaniards 
were shot under circumstances of great cruelty, a circumstance 
which spread consternation; for, till that time, it was gene- 
rally believed, that Francia aspired to supreme power only 
to become the General Monk of Paraguay, who was to bring 
about a Restoration in favour of King Ferdinand. In these rxecu- 
tions, the Dictator delivered with his own hands the necessary 
powder and balls. His economy of ammunition was so great, that 
he allowed only three soldiers to each execution ; so that it often 
happened they were obliged to despatch the victims with the 
bayonet. Francia himself was a witness of these scenes of horror, 
which were always exhibited beneath his windows. 

An event happened this year, which, though at first it threat- 
ened distress and famine, the Dictator contrived to turn to the 
advantage of his country. Immense swarms of locusts invaded 
the cultivated grounds, and utterly destroyed the nascent crops. 
A general panic ensued, when the Dictator, with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, immediately gave orders to sow a second time the 
lands so ravaged. The attempt was crowned with success, and 
the year 1820 turned out one of exuberant plenty, to the aston- 
ishment of all, who till then had never imagined the possibility 
of raising two crops in one year. 

But the darling project of the Dictator was to render his coun- 
try independent of the rest of the world; accordingly, he ap- 
plied with great care to make agriculture flourish. The Pa- 
raguayans had formerly been great voyagers, and accustomed to 
emigrate and pass much of their time in foreign countries ; but 
the state of things now compelled them to remain at home, which 
was equivalent to so many labourers gained for the cultivation of 
the soil. Another happy result from the interruption of com- 
merce, was the increase of manufacturing industry. To this the 
Dictator contributed, by the various works he caused to be exe- 
cuted for the state ; but, as want of skill in these newly created 
artificers frequently made them incompetent to perform many of 
the tasks imposed, the Dictator had recourse to terror, to call 
forth those energies with which the Paraguayans are by na- 
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ture endowed. Thus, he erected a gallows, and threatened to 
hang up a poor shoemaker, because he had not cut some straps 
in a form to suit him. By this singular method, he converted 
shoemakers into saddlers, blacksmiths into goldsmiths, and ma- 
sons into architects. One unfortunate fellow he condemned to 
hard labour, for making badly the screw of a cannon. 

Every tyrannical government has within itself the germs of 
conspiracy. Accordingly, a dangerous plot was about this time 
just putting forth, when an accidental disclosure enabled the 

ictator to destroy it in the bud. The design, after being kept 
secret for two years, was revealed at the very moment of 
execution, by one of the conspirators, who had made a confes- 
sion of their purpose to a priest, during Lent. The latter en- 
joined his penitent to repair immediately to the Dictator; this 
was accordingly done, the conspirators were instantly arrested, 
and among them Francia found his old colleague and rival, Don 
Fulgencio Yegros. 

This conspiracy exacerbated the mind of the Dictator. He 
became more difficult of access. He saw in all who sought to 4 
proach him, traitors and conspirators. Every thing was punish- 
ed—the slightest errors, even accidents. His horse took fright 
one day, at an old cask, and he arrested the master of the house 
before which it was standing. Being informed that it was the 
intention of the conspirators to assassinate him in the streets, 
which being narrow and gloomy were well adapted to this pur- 
pose, he immediately conceived the idea of destroying the city, 
which, as we shall presently see, he really accomplished. It was 
at this time also, that he had a dwelling place fitted up in one of 
the barracks outside of the city, where he lodged at intervals, 
that it might not be known where he intended to pass the night. 

Let us now turn to Artigas, the consummation of whose ca- 
reer forms a curious and instructive episode. This man, who 
was vanquished by Ramirez, one of his own lieutenants, took 
the singular resolution of seeking refuge in Paraguay; and ac- 
cordingly, in September, 1820, accompanied by 1000 of his fol- 
lowers, he surrendered himself to Francia. His followers were 
easily disposed of; such as proved refractory were shot, and Ar- 
tigas himself, after having been confined for some days in the 
convent of Mercy, was sent, without being able, notwi ding 
his earnest wishes, to obtain an audience, to the town of Curu- 
guaty, 250 miles to the north-east of Assumpcion. From this 
place he could not escape, except by the Portuguese side, across 
a desert, which he was not likely to enter, r the cruelties 
which he had committed upon them. The Dictator assigned 
him a house, lands, and thirty-two dollars a month, and gave or- 
ders to the commandant of the circle ‘> treat him with the 
greatest consideration. What a singular picture does it present, 
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to see Artigas striving to expiate his early crimes. At the age 
of sixty he cultivated his farm, and rendered himself.a father to 
the poor of Curuguaty. He distributed among them the princi- 
pal share of the produce of his lands, charitably lavished upon 
them the whole of his income, and devoted all his cares to the 
relief of the sick and infirm !* 

Artigas, as we have seen, was succeeded by Ramirez, and the 
latter, after several misunderstandings with the Dictator, deter- 
mined to invade Paraguay. Had this been done at once, it might 
have succeeded ; but it was delayed, and a communication opened 
with the disaffected. A letter from Ramirez to Don Fulgencio 
Yegros, of whose arrest the former was ignorant, fell into the 
hands of the Dictator. Paraguay was at this time also menaced 
by Buenos Ayres; and thus, the Dictator, driven as it were to 
severity, determined, in order to prevent at least any internal 
trouble, to punish the conspirators, who had hitherto languished 
in irons. They were all compelled, previously, to go through a 
strict examination. Each day a series of questions was put to each 
prisoner, and if they were not satisfactorily answered, he was 
transferred to the place of torture, called the ‘¢‘ chamber of truth,’’ 
where the victim received terrible lashes, and the replies thus 
extorted were signed by the unhappy respondent. The next scene 
was the execution. They were shot in groups of four and eight. 
Overwhelmed as they had been by previous sufferings, they all 
died with unshaken courage ; some even exclaiming, ‘‘ Viva la 
patria!’? One young man, who had not been killed by a first dis- 
charge, suddenly rose up and gave the word of command to fire 
again. After execution, the bodies remained extended in the po- 
sition in which death had left them, before the Dictator’s dwell- 
ing, and it was not till evening, that the relatives were per- 
mitted to carry away the corpses, (already, from the heat of the 
climate, in a state of putrefaction,) to save them from the hungry 
vultures which had been hoveriny above, all day. 

The designs of the conspirators were never thoroughly ex- 
plained. That they intended to destroy the Dictator, there can 
be no doubt; but that they purposed to make away with every 
individual employed under his government, can not be so hastily 
credited. Such a report, however, was permitted to circulate 
through motives of policy, and the common people, from whom 
were now selected all the officers of government, were not igno- 
rant of the great advantages they would have lost, had a revolu- 
tion in favour of the upper classes succeeded. 

But a melancholy change had now been wrought in the national 
character, when brothers were seen to denounce a brother, and a 
father to accuse his children. Thus suspicion grew up even in 


* Artigas is since dead. 
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the bosom of families. No one was willing to be the depositary 
of his neighbour’s secret, for fear of being thought his aecom- 
plice. When acquaintances encountered each other, they ex- 
changed salutations in silence. No more social assemblies, no 
more fetes; the sex lost their common privilege of speech, 
and the guitar itself, their constant companion, became mute. 
When an individual fell into disgrace, his whole family was 
banned. None could enter it without incurring the suspicion of 
the tyrant. Whoever attempted to communicate with a prisoner, 
was thrown into jail, an evil which happened to several women, 
who, through the grates, had talked with their husbands. If ter- 
ror reigned in the capital, it may easily be imagined that the 
commandants and alecaldes exercised equal tyranny in other 
places, particularly as they knew the Dictator was inaccessible to 
complaint. 

To obviate the ill effect of such rigours, Francia deemed it ex- 
pedient to strike a blow at the Spanish population, who were 
always very unpopular with the Creoles. Accordingly, in June 
1821, he gave orders, that all the Spaniards in Assumpcion should 
assemble at the government-house within the space of three hours. 
These unhappy beings, to the number of three hundred, were 
then conducted to prison, where they were crowded together by 
fifties, in small chambers, which had but a single door and win- 
dow, and these always closed at night. Among these victims was 
the ancient governor of Paraguay, a venerable old man, who, 
unable to sustain such cruelties, died without being able to procure 
medical assistance. In his administration, this man had displayed 
so much equity, that on his fall he was universally regarded with 
profound respect. He had conducted himself, contrary to what 
was usual in Spanish governors, in so disinterested a manner, that 
after his deposition, he was reduced to subsist upon a small 
monthly allowance bestowed by his countrymen. Soon after- 
wards, the poorest of the prisoners were enlarged, and ordered 
to retire some distance from the capital ; but the remainder were 
detained in captivity till December, 1822, when they were libe- 
rated under the hard condition of paying, within three days, 
150,000 dollars. The object of the Dictator was to ruin the 
Spanish families, who had always formed the most influential 
class in the country. The Paraguayans, moved by the misfor- 
tunes of their enemies, forgot their national antipathy, and ren- 
dered them all the aid in their power, notwithstanding the risk 
they incurred of the Dictator’s indignation. 

The treatment of strangers in Paraguay is particularly worthy 
of attention, and the reader, already aware that the Dictator has 
for a long time pursued a system of forcible detention with all 
visiters, will be astonished to hear that it has always been his 
effort to keep on good terms with strangers. The long captivity 
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of the celebrated Bonpland, the friend of Humboldt, is well 
known ; but we will offer the whole passage which relates to 
this distinguished traveller. 


** At the time of our arrival in Paraguay,” says M. R. ‘‘ we found very few 
persons there, the major part having come after us. These were English, 
French, Italians, and Portuguese, in all about forty persons. With the excep- 
tion of the Englishman, Dr. Parlet, Mr. Longchamp, and myself, all these went 
to Assumpcion on business, attracted thither by the system of licenses, which 
offered immense profits. They were deceived in their hopes, however, and 
caught in a net as we were; the closing of the port preventing their return,— 
Waiting from day to day to see the communication re-opened, they undertook no 
commerce with the interior, and soon consumed all their funds. Such as had been 
artisans now resumed their professions for a support. As the Dictator did not 
trouble them, the other authorities did not dare to do it, and from being merely 
not molested, they were considered as protected. As to myself at least, I cannot 
but be thankful for the reception, which during my voyages into the interior, I 
always received from the different commandants ; it is true, I had been admitted 
several times to an audience with the Dictator, a circumstance which imposed 
upon them, as a mark of wonderful favour. Meanwhile, the arrest of M. Bon- 
pland, in the latter part of 1821, greatly alarmed the strangers; but the Dicta- 
tor did every thing to reassure them. Having just got back, on 28th December, 
from a voyage to Villa Real, I presented myself on the following day to the 
Dictator, to deliver my passport, as was customary, and in the course of con- 
versation, he informed me, that M. Bonpland had been his prisoner some days. 
‘M. B.,’ said he, ‘had formed an establishment for the preparation of the herb 
of Paraguay, with the Indians, who, at the time of the passage of Artigas, re- 
mained in the destroyed missions of Entre Rios. Wishing to establish relations 
with me, he came twice to the left bank of the Parana, opposite Ytapua, bring- 
ing despatches from the chief of the Indians; but these despatches were writ- 
ten in his own hand. I cannot suffer any one to prepare the herb in this region, 
which besides, belongs to us; it is a wrong done to the commerce of Paraguay; 
accordingly I sent 400 men, who, after destroying the establishment, brought 
many prisoners, among whom was M. Bonpland.’ I then attempted to justify 
the motives of Bonpland ; but the Dictator imposed silence upon me imme- 
diately, adding, in an irritated tone, ‘It is not because M. Bonpland wished to 
prepare the herb in my territories that I am indignant at him; but because he 
has made common cause with my enemies; because he has joined those Indians, 
whom you yourself knew too well, when you were detained nine months at 
Corrientes; in short, I found among the papers of M. Bonpland, two letters, 
one of Ramirez, the other of his lieutenant Garcia, who commands at Baxada; 
both of which convinced me of what I already suspected, that this establishment 
was formed for no purpose but to facilitate an invasion of Paraguay.’ From what 
I afterwards learned, the Dictator had told me but half the truth. He might 
have added, that his soldiers had massacred a body of Indians—that M. Bon- 
pland, without having offered any resistance, received a sabre cut upon the 
head—that his effects were plundered—and that, without regard to his suffer- 
ings, they had conducted him, in irons, as far as Santa Maria, on the left bank 
of the Parana. During this journey, M. Bonpland, forgetting his own wrongs, 
humanely tended the soldiers who had been wounded in the expedition. As to 
the political views which the Dictator pretended, they were too absurd for be- 
lief. If M. Bonpland had relations with the chiefs of Entre Rios, it was because 
their protection was necessary; besides, at the time he was seized, the head of 
Ramirez had long been exposed in an iron cage at Santa Fé. The moment, 
however, the Dictator learned how M. Bonpland had been treated, he ordered 
his irons to be taken off, his property restored, and assigned him the town of 
Santa Maria, asa place of residence; but from which he was not allowed to 
proceed more than a few leagues. After several months, not being able to obtain 
permission to go to Assumpcion, M. Bonpland established himself between 
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Santa Maria and Santa Rosa, at a place called Cerrito. Here he was living at 
our departure, devoting himself to agriculture, which scarcely furnished him 
with the means of subsistence ; but beloved and respected by the inhabitants, 
to whom he rendered himself very useful by his general knowledge, and his 
skill in medicine.” 


Subsequently, various attempts were made to procure the libe- 
ration of M. Bonpland, which only served to aggravate his 
position. We are happy to state, however, that M. Bonpland 
has at length been set at liberty, and will soon return to France, 
and the public are now anxiously awaiting his account of his 
own adventures and observations. 

The total cessation of commerce in Paraguay was followed by 
many inconveniences; the disturbances which had long agitated 
the southern republics having ceased, and the personal safety of 
the Dictator being jeoparded by the new order established among 
them: it was under such circumstances, that, without being 
either the disciple or partisan of the Jesuits, he adopted one of 
their fundamental maxims, seeking to combine the commerce of 
the country, with its isolation. Accordingly, Brazil, which had 
just been erected into an empire, appeared to him the only state 
with which he could enter into relations with safety. He ad- 
dressed a letter, in 1822, to General Lecor, who commanded at 
Monte Video, and a treaty was soon afterwards formed. The 
town of Ytapua was designated as the factory of this new China, 
where exchanges of merchandise between the Brazilians and 
Paraguayans took place, under circumstances, however, which 
would not permit the arrangement to endure. The neighbouring 
republics were greatly exasperated, when they learned these 
amicable arrangements in which they were not included. They 
naturally suspected the Dictator of hostile intentions, and the 
government of Santa Fé felt itself authorized to confiscate seve- 
ral chests of arms destined for Paraguay. Francia, however, was 
so outraged by this step, that he instantly assembled all the citi- 
zens of Santa Fé, whom he found in the capital, and threw 
them into prison. 

Francia now determined to complete a project, which he had 
conceived, as we have already said, at the time of the discovery 
of the plot against his life; and this was the demolition of As- 
sumpcion, for the purpose, however, of rebuilding it on a better 
plan. In the accomplishment of this mighty mas. respect was 
had only to public buildings. The Dictator usually signified his 
wish to his master mason, and all those proprietors, whose houses 
stood in the way of a new street, received orders to pull down 
their own dwellings. The endless difficulties which such a vast 
task presented, rendered it necessary to proceed gradually ; but, 
at the end of four years, so great had been the destruction, that 
the capital of Paraguay exhibited the appearance of a city which 
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had suffered a bombardment of several months. As his power 
was absolute, he found little more difficulty in building the new, 
than he had found in destroying the old city, and he had re- 
solved, that it should be peopled by Creoles, and not Spaniards, 
who had always occupied the best habitations. Several hun- 
dred houses were thus levelled with the ground by his orders, 
without indemnifying the owners, or manifesting the least soli- 
citude, what became of them and their families. Every one was 
obliged to labour in this grand operation. Even the inhabitants of 
the country were momentarily interrupted by requisitions, either 
of their persons or animals. To facilitate matters, an ancient 
Spanish custom of impressment had been revived, by means of 
which, men, cattle, carts, implements, in fine all things found 
in the streets, were seizable for the use of government. It may 
naturally be supposed that all this was not effected without many 
heartburnings; for the Dictator took care to stifle every thing like 
clamour. His own mind was made up.—Delenda Carthago— 
not out of sheer destructiveness, not with those feelings which 
prompted Nero to “fiddle while Rome was burning;’’ but to 
execute a work which should be at once great and beneficial. 
His end was noble, and he did not seruple about the means; 
knowing, that if he listened to the representations of each per- 
son, he would never have done. The result has been a new 
city, more beautiful and healthy than the old one, and one in 
every respect more worthy of becoming, at some future day, the 
capital of a republic, the foundation of which has thus been laid 
by the hand of a tyrant. 

It was now, that finding himself unopposed from any quarter, 
a change came over his tyrannical spirit, and he was observed to 
grow more calm. The death of a young man in his employ, 
which occurred in 1824, is thought to have contributed to this 
alteration. The unfortunate youth was his secretary, and the 
Dictator was even attached to him. He had committed some 
slight mistake in office, and knowing the austerity of his master, 
too proud to attempt escape by flight, which he could easily 
have accomplished in quality of first agent of government, 
he committed suicide. He previously wrote a letter to the Dic- 
tator, confessing his error, and adding, that in the situation he 
found himself, he was unwilling to dishonour his country, and 
sully his own name by flight: he had no alternative but death. 
Francia, who already began to feel how heavy his yoke was, 
even to those most devoted to him, was deeply touched by the 
fate of this unhappy youth. 

But, however his general severity might have softened, every 
now and then an access of hypochondriasis awoke new terror. 
On one of these occasions, a poor woman was thrown into prison 
for approaching the window of a room in which he was sitting. 
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In consequence of this disrespect to his person, as he called it, 
he gave the sentinel the following order; ‘‘If any person fixes 
his eyes upon my house, fire at him.—If you miss, here’s an- 
other shot, (holding out a loaded musket which he had in his 
hand,) and if you miss again, I sha’nt miss you.””—The order 
spread like wild fire. All tried to avoid this redoubtable castle ; 
those who were obliged to pass the mansion, walked with their 
eyes bent upon the ground. 

At the commencement of the year 1825, Mr. Parish, English 
consul at Buenos Ayres, sent a message to the Dictator, inform- 
ing him of the treaty between Buenos Ayres and Great Britain, 
the result of which would be the recognition of the republics of 
South America, and adding, at the same time, a request, that he 
would permit the departure of the English merchants then in 
Paraguay. ‘This permission was granted; he gave orders to the 
English to prepare for their voyage ; but only allowed foreigners 
and negroes to form their escort. To — the captivity of the 
English, the Dictator wrote to Mr. Parish, by the first vessel 
which sailed, saying, that the subjects of his Britannic majesty 
had only shared the lot to which the force of circumstances had 
condemned the inhabitants of Paraguay; and, indeed, that they 
had no right to complain, since they came of their own accord, 
without any sort of invitation.* 

Finding the favour of departure so readily conceded to the 
English, M. Rengger imagined this to be a suitable opportunity 
to make a similar request. 

“I presented myself,” says he, “at his house for this purpose on the 27th 
March. The Dictator was busy and I retired. Very soon, however, he sent for 
me and demanded what I wanted, and without making any reply to my request, 
he ordered me to go and examine a parcel of recruits. After making this visit, 
I returned to report myself. He then addressed a number of queries to me, on 
the subject of my various excursions into the interior of Paraguay, on the obser- 
vations I had made, and on what I intended to publish, &c. &c. Two months 
elapsed without any reply, and before any of the vessels, which, from the com- 
mencement of May had been ready to sail, could obtain permission. I had 
almost abandoned the hope of profiting by this occasion to quit Paraguay, more 
especially, as the Dictator had insinuated, that I should be placed at the head 
of the service of the troops, and that he would give me the superintendence of 
a new military hospital, which he was establishing, and on the founding of 
which I had been consulted. At last, on the morning of the 25th May, the 
Dictator delivered the necessary papers to one of the brigantines belonging to 
Don José Thomas Ysaci, with a command to depart at 1 o’clock, P. M., and at 
11 o’clock, A. M. an officer brought me my passport, and that of M. Long- 
champ, together with an order on the public treasury for the services I had 
rendered the state as a physician. It contained, also, a permission which is 


rarely granted; that of exporting the money. ‘There remained then but two 
hours in which to settle all our business, and pack up our collections of natural 


* This letter, such as it was, was still an answer: but on a later occasion he 
was less polite to Mr. Parish. —— received from him a letter demanding the 
liberation of M. Bonpland, he merely changed the envelope and sent it back 
with this laconic direction, ‘To Parish, English Consul, at Buenos Ayres.” 
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history, composed, principally, of articles extremely delicate. But there was 
no time for hesitation. It was necessary either to be off at once, or to run the 
risk of being detained in Paraguay till the death of the Dictator. Going then 
to work, we put up hastily a part of our cabinet, and such effects as were of 
most immediate importance ; and leaving the remnant in the care of some per- 
sons of confidence, we hurried on board. Immediately the anchor was hove 
up, and we got under weigh at the designated hour, accompanied by the 
wishes of an immense concourse of people of all ranks, who were assembled on 
the shore.” 


We cannot pretend, within the narrow limits assigned us, to 
trace the different parts of the administration, or to give an exact 
configuration of the dictatorial government, and therefore refer 
our readers to the second part of M. Rengger’s interesting work, 
where he will find the whole system delineated with sufficient 
accuracy. The rest of this article will merely touch upon such 
insulated facts and observations as may be deemed most enter- 
taining to the general reader. The first thing which will attract 
our attention, is the prison discipline. One may easily figure to 
himself the miseries of confinement beneath the frown of this 
sombre government. There are two sorts of prisons in Assump- 
cion, the common prison and the state prison, which are merely 
degrees of suffering. The dungeons are choked with human be- 
ings, pent up twelve hours out of twenty-four, within their un- 
wholesome precincts, entirely destitute of windows or ventila- 
tors, and this too, in a country where the heat is torrid. The 
provisions are scanty, and of the worst kind, and they are en- 
cumbered with enormous shackles. The state furnishes a wretch- 
ed subsistence and clothing to those, and those only, who are 
able to labour on the public works; the rest escape starvation by 
means of alms, which two or three of their number, in heavy 
irons and accompanied by a soldier, are permitted daily to go 
and beg in the city. Sometimes also, occasional charity, or the 
fulfilment of a vow, furnish the poor captives with an accidental 
supply. In these abodes of human wretchedness are seen min- 
gled together, Indians and mulattoes, blacks and whites, mas- 
ters and slaves. Here all ranks, ages and characters are flung 
undistinguished ; the condemned and accused, the highway rob- 
ber and the debtor, the murderer and the patriot, often even 
linked together in the same fetters. But what gives the finishing 
touch to this frightful picture, is the shameless turpitude and de- 
moralization of the great portion of the prisoners, and the fero- 
cious joy which bursts from their pandemonium upon the arrival 
of each new victim ! 

The female prisoners are separated from the others by a pali- 
sade, which does not however exclude communication. Women 
of rank, who have attracted the wrath of the Dictator, are there 
associated with prostitutes and criminals, and exposed to all the 
insults of the other sex. Loaded with irons, as well as the men, 
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even a state of pregnancy brings no mitigation of the horrors of 
their condition. 

But the individuals confined within the public prisons are 
happy, compared with those prisoners of state who are the spe- 
cial objects of the Dictator’s hate. Their beard, hair and nails, 
are never cut. Shut up in dismal vaults, so narrow, they can only 
stand erect in the centre, charged with chains, and smote by 
despair, these beings are doomed to sigh in solitude, without 
light, without human communication, and, worst of all, without 
any employment of mind or body! M. Rengger relates, that a 
certain captive was not even allowed to enjoy the society of some 
tame mice, which occasionally visited his dungeon! When any 
fall sick, they receive no medical relief. He also mentions a 
Dr. Sabala, whom he visited when sick, by the singular indul- 
gence of the Dictator, and whom he saw die with heavy fetters 
upon his body, having in vain supplicated that the sacrament 
-might be administered to him in his last moments! 

The police of Paraguay, of which the system of passports forms 
an essential part, is, perhaps, one of the most perfect in the 
world; but we have not time to dwell upon its details; that sin- 
gular sort of imprisonment, however, by which a whole popula- 
tion is held, requires some notice. The Dictator did not permit 
the natives to leave the country, because experience taught, that 
they always brought home pernicious ideas about liberty. On the 
other hand, as he was daily exposed to invasion from some of 
the neighbouring states, he dreaded lest some of his countrymen, 
whom he permitted to leave home, might furnish guides to his 
foes. In regard to foreigners, he had, in addition, other motives. 
The Spaniards were as hostages in case of an attack from the 
mother country. The other foreigners furnished him with the 
means of entering into relations with the European powers, an 
object at which his ambition aimed above all things; insomuch, 
that it was the satisfaction at having received despatches from an 
agent of the king of England, which induced him to liberate the 
prisoners. 

We shall just mention two more measures of police, of which 
one may be deemed as serious, as the other will appear ludicrous. 
The first relates to the post office, which he entirely suppressed, 
and the second, to an annual edict for a massacre of dogs. It is 
pretended that this order is generally given when some dog has 
had the audacity to fall in the Dictator’s way, or to bark at 
his horse ! 

In regard to the established religion, the Dictator worked im- 
mense changes. Processions were interdicted; and nocturnal 
ceremonies, as being conventicles of intrigue and corruption, 
entirely abolished. He got rid of the monks, and rooted up the 
tribunal of the Inquisition. A mortal foe to indolence, he struck 
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from the calendar a great number of festivals, and conceding 
toleration to every form of faith, placed himself, if we may so 
speak, at the head of the church, as well as the state. 

The people of Paraguay enjoy, from nature, strong minds and 
gentle dispositions. They are hospitable and generous ; but, be- 
ing at the same time fickle and frivolous, they are led into evil 
with the same facility that they are directed to good. ‘Though 
capable of supporting incredible hardship with courage and perse- 
verance, they will often choose to pass whole months in motion- 
less inactivity. In short, they are distinguished by national spirit, 
and exceedingly vainglorious of their ancestors, as having been 
the founders of the first establishment in South America. To a 
wise administration, such a character would have presented noble 
materials ; but the Spanish colonial government was more stu- 
dious to repress than to favour its development. Aided by the 
priests and monks, it kept the Paraguayans in ignorance the most 
profound, and the language of the country, too, was totally unfit 
for propagating instruction.* On the other hand, the exuberance 
of the glebe, and a tropical sky, only tended to promote that idle- 
ness which is usually followed by such a train of vices. The result 
was, that the ambition of a Paraguayan soon became limited to 
the possession of a richly caparisoned steed, and the pinnacle of 
happiness was attained when, after assisting at a public proces- 
sion, he was able to pass the rest of the day, and the coming 
night, over the excitements of the gaming table. 

Such was the state of matters, at the time when the revolution 
broke forth, and, it is more than probable, Paraguay would have 
enacted the same bloody scenes, which the other republics of 
South Ameriea are to this moment exhibiting, had not Dr. Fran- 
cia entered upon the stage in the character of a stern, but, let us 
also add, salutary despot. Perhaps, in the beginning, the inten- 
tions of this extraordinary man were good; at least, his public 
life before the revolution, and the early use he made of power, 
would warrant such a conclusion: but, swept away by the stream of 
events, seduced by power, and exasperated by obstacles, his jealous 
and suspicious nature hurried him into the commission of acts of 
frightful tyranny. The distinguished families of Creoles, who had 
most to fear, sought safety in a solitary and obscure country life; 
the Spaniards, who, as we have seen, were entirely ruined, had 
recourse to agriculture; and all classes found motives of resigna- 
tion, in the belief that the Dictator was a scourge of God to lash 


* In Paraguay, as well as in many other countries, it has happened that the 
conquerors have adopted the language of the conquered. It is but fifty years 
since, that the Guarani was spoken so generally, that the greater part of the 
men, and all the women, did not understand a word of Spanish. Even to this 
day, are frequently found women in the country, who know no language but 
that of the Indians, 
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their crimes. Many sunk in despair. Some assumed the odious 
characters of spies and delators. The arbitrary and iniquitous 
acts, daily done in the name of the state, confounded common 
ideas of justice, and the executions hourly witnessed, weakened 
the natural horror at the ae of innocent blood. The ruin of 
commerce was another source of corruption. In short, a last cause 
of depravation was the scoffing manner in which the Dictator 
habitually derided religion, and the tolerance he accorded to the 
loose manners of the remaining clergy, the soldiers, and all the 
officers of his government, the infection of whose example ex- 
tended far and wide. 

For such evils, some compensation is absolutely necessary, and 
accordingly, if among the lower classes morality had deteriorat- 
ed, among the higher, civilization had made some advancement. 
The Inquisition and the influence of a depraved hierarchy being 
abolished, the way is paved for sounder and more wholesome 
notions on the subject of religion. The taste for reading, too, has 
increased, and the presence of strangers, detained so many years 
in the capital, has contributed to the circulation of liberal senti- 
ments, and the adoption of manners more analogous to the pre- 
sent age. As it regards the future, the administration of Francia 
offers large indemnities; for in the first place, by putting the 
country in a military attitude, which commands the respect of 
the neighbouring states, and establishing perfect order in the 
finances of the country, he has demonstrated that Paraguay is 
perfectly competent to her political self-sustentation. Then, the 
two great staples of the country, building timber and the herb 
matté, having lain untouched, agriculture improved, and a spring 
given to manufacturing industry, this country, whenever she 
shall recover her liberty, may easily re-establish her commerce ; 
and if only prepared to profit by the severe lesson she has been 
taught, will march rapidly to that goal of prosperity to which 
she is impelled by her destiny. 

Some traits of character and details of the private life of Dr. 
Francia will now be given. The house he occupies, to which we 
have already adverted, is the largest in Assumpcion. It had been 
constructed by the Jesuits, a short time before their expulsion, 
and destined by them to serve as a house of spiritual exercises. 
The Dictator caused it to be repaired, gave it an exterior suffi- 
ciently elegant, and insulated it by means of spacious streets. 
Here, this curious character dwells, with a household consisting 
only of four slaves, to wit, a negro and a mulatto boy, and two 
mulatto women; all of whom he treats with great gentleness. 
His life is one of great regularity. Seldom does dawn surprise 
him in bed. As soon as he rises, the boy fetches a vessel of water, 
which is heated in his presence. The Dictator then prepares with 
his own hands, the matté, after which he walks in an inner gal- 
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lery, smoking a cigar, taking good care always to unrol it first, 
lest it might contain something mischievous; a thing he does not 
neglect, even though the cigar be made by his own sister. 

At six o’clock, the barber arrives, a dirty-looking mulatto, a 
tatterdemalion, and a drunkard; and yet, he is the only member 
of the faculty in whom the Dictator reposes confidence. If Francia 
is in a good humour, he loves to chat with this fellow, and very 
often makes him the organ to prepare the public for his projects. 
He is his Official Gazette! When the operation of shaving is 
over, the Dictator, dressed in a morning gown, shows himself 
in the outer gallery, which surrounds the edifice, and there re- 
ceives, while walking, those individuals who have been admitted 
to an audience. 

Towards seven o’clock, he returns to his cabinet, where he re- 
mains till nine. Here he receives various individuals, who bring 
in their reports and receive orders. At eleven, his secretary en- 
ters, and continues writing under his dictation till twelve, at 
which time all retire, and Dr. Francia sits down to a frugal din- 
ner, for which he always gives particular directions. When the 
cook returns from market, she places what she has purchased at 
the door of her master’s room, who comes out and setsaside what 
he wishes for himself. After dinner he takes a siesta, drinks matté, 
and smokes a cigar with the same ceremonies as in the morning. 
He is then engaged till four or five in the afternoon, when his 
escort arrives for a promenade in public. The man of perukes 
now comes in to dress his hair while the cavalcade is preparing. 
This done, the Dictator visits the public works, or the barracks, 
particularly that of the cavalry, where, as we have said, he has 
apartments specially fitted up. In these excursions, though sur- 
rounded by his guards, he is armed not only with a cutlass, but 
also with a pair of double barrelled pocket pistols. Returning 
home at nightfall, he employs himself in study, and at nine 
o’clock sups upon roast pigeon and a glass of wine. If the weather 
be fine, he again walks in the outer gallery, whence he sometimes 
does not retire till very late. At ten, generally, he gives the 
countersign, and retiring, bolts with his own hands every door in 
the house. 

During several months of the year, he takes up his residence 
in the cavalry barracks ; but there his manner of life is the same, 
except that he occasionally indulges in the chase. In his apart- 
ments, arms are always within his reach, pistols are suspended to 
the walls, or placed beside him on the table, and naked swords 
are seen in every corner. These precautions are observed, even 
in the etiquette prescribed for his audiences. When any one is 
admitted, he must not approach within a certain distance, till the 
Dictator gives a signal to advanee. The arms must thon be ex- 
tended along the body, and the hands open and hanging. None 
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of his officers dare enter with swords at their sides. ‘In our 
first audience,’’ says M. Rengger, ‘‘ being ignorant of this point 
of etiquette, as I did not carry my hands agreeably to the will 
of the Dictator, he demanded very harshly if I intended to draw 
a dagger from my pocket; on my reply, that it was not the 
practice of the Swiss, he grew calm, and went on with the con- 
versation.”’? At the same time, he likes any one, when speaking, 
to look at him, and that their answers should be prompt and 
positive. ‘He bid me one day,” says M. Rengger, ‘‘ among 
my researches in Paraguay, to ascertain whether his fellow 
countrymen had not an extra bone in the neck, which hinder- 
ed them from holding up their heads and —o aloud.” 

At the commencement of conversation, the Dictator always 
seeks to intimidate: but if his first sally is sustained with firm- 
ness, his manner softens, and he finishes by conversing very 
agreeably, if he happen to be in the vein. It is then, that the 
man of great talents shows himself; the conversation falling on 
an infinite variety of topics, he displays vigour, penetration, and 
an extent of knowledge very astonishing for one who, if we may 
so speak, has never gone beyond the confines of Paraguay. Free 
from that crowd of prejudices, by which his countrymen are be- 
set, he often makes them a subject of pleasantry. Thus, in a con- 
versation with M. Rengger, he amused himself highly at the 
expense of the commandant and curate of Curuguaty, who had 
sent to him a poor woman chained, and muffled up in a huge 
rosary, with a variety of charges, the upshot of which was, that 
she was a witch! He then spoke of the different sorts of super- 
stitious practices among the people, adding, ‘‘ You see the tend- 
ency of these priests and their religion; it is to make the peo- 
ple believe in a Devil, rather than in a God.”’ 

During the early period of his elevation, however, he caused 
mass to be said every Sunday in the chapel of one of the bar- 
racks, and even assisted on great occasions at the cathedral; but 
he soon ceased to appear, and in the year 1820 he dismissed his 
chaplain. From that time he has been a stranger to any worship, 
and a scoffer at all forms. Thus, he made the following reply 
to a commandant, who demanded of him a patron saint fora 
fort, then constructing, on the frontiers: “Ah! people of Para- 
guay, how long will you be idiots? When I was a Catholic I 
thought as you do, but now I know that cannon balls are the best 
saints in the world to protect our borders.’’ In the first inter- 
view he gave to MM. Rengger and Longchamp, after being 
informed of their faith, he said to them—*‘‘ You may profess 
whatever religion you please—be Christians, Jews, or Mussul- 
mans; but don’t be atheists.’ 

When the Dictator is attacked by a paroxysm of hypochondri- 
asis, he either shuts himself up for some time, or else discharges 
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his venom upon every thing which draws near. All are equally 
ill-treated. He vomits forth threats and injuries upon enemies, 
real and imaginary. In such seasons arrests are constant, punish- 
ments severe, and the infliction of death a mere bagatelle. The 
temperature appears to exert great influence over his system; at 
least, it is observed, that when the wind is north-east, his attacks 
are much more frequent. This wind, which is very humid, and 
of a sirocco heat, brings sudden and daily showers, and is exceed- 
ingly oppressive to most constitutions. On the contrary, by a 
south-west wind, which is dry and bracing, the Dictator is ordi- 
narily brought into an excellent good humour. He then sings, 
and laughs, and chats with every body very cheerfully. 

However unequal his temper may be, the Dictator is invari- 
able in one quality, very laudable, and that is, disinterestedness. 
As generous with his private purse, as he is careful of the public 
treasure, he pays cash for every article of which he has need. 
His own fortune is not improved by his situation; he has never 
accepted a present, and his salary is always in arrears. On many 
occasions, too, he has proved that the sentiment of gratitude 
is not a stranger to his bosom.. Thus, having learnt one day, 
that the son of a family in Cordova, where he had been received 
in his youth, was at that time in Assumpcion, in distress, he 
sent for him, relieved his wants, and appointed him secretary. 
He often recognises school companions, and never fails to suecour 
them when in need. 

But he remembers no benefit, no tie; he knows neither rela- 
tions, nor protegés, from the moment he believes there is any 
interference with his authority, or want of respect to his person. 
Not to give him his title of ‘¢ Excelentisimo Sejior,”’ is an irre- 
missible offence; although he himself addresses every body in a 
very unceremonious manner, a habit which appeared to grow 
with his power.—*¢ It is as to an equal of your king, and even 
more, that you owe me respect,’’ he observed, one day, to a 
stranger, a subject of a monarchy—* for I have power to do you 
more harm, and more good, than he.”’ 

Many of his protegés fell into disgrace for affecting too much 
familiarity, and others were thrown in irons for arrogating undue 
authority. Two of his nephews, officers in the troops of the 
line, at the time of the revolution, were the first he dismissed 
from the service, when he became dictator, and this, merely as 
a precautionary measure, lest they should presume upon their 
position. In them, also, he punished very slight faults, with 
great severity; one of them groaned four years in irons, for hav- 
ing at a ball struck a man who insulted him; and the other 
passed a year in the public gaol, for having made use of one of 
the musicians of the troop in giving a serenade. In short, even 
his sister, the only being for whom he has shown any durable 
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attachment, and who had the management of his small country 
seat, was dismissed, because she employed one of the police offi- 
cers to chastise a slave. Jealous to excess of his authority, the 
Dictator could not have a confidant. Never in any action has he 
taken counsel, and no human being can boast of having exercised 
influence over his mind. If, sooner or later, he should meet the 
fate reserved for almost all oppressors of their country, he will 
fall as he has stood, alone, and independent. 

But we must now close our article. “It would seem,” says 
M. Metral, “as if fortune had produced this man to conduct his 
fellow citizens through tyranny to independence.”’* His elements 
of reform have been terror and violence. It is, we believe, 
without a parallel in the history of human nature, to behold a 
man, arriving at the supreme power, living without wife, with- 
out the pomp and luxuries of grandeur, and continuing poor 
with all the wealth of the state at his disposal; one who, though 
greatly advanced in years, has taken no step to transmit by in- 
heritance, or in any manner, his power. If by violent measures 
he has isolated his country, has it not been to reform the morals 
of his countrymen—to accustom them to labour—to give them 
a taste for the arts—to eradicate their prejudices—to bestow upon 
them the virtues of order, economy and constancy—and to fix 
the happiness of each family around its domestic altars? His 
tyranny, all cruel as it is, does not present merely scenes of 
desolation and misery.—If he has destroyed foreign commerce, 
has he not, at the same time, created an army—opened roads 
into the interior—rebuilt the capital—enriched agriculture—ani- 
mated the arts—restrained fierce savage nations—secured tran- 
quillity at home and abroad? Let us then not blame the despot- 
ism of this most wonderful and original man of modern times, 
without also commending raany of his actions and his virtues. 
On peut dire de lui qu’il ne fut guére de plus méchant tyran, ni 
de meilleur citoyen.t 


* Bulletin, &c. &c. ¢ Ferrusac. 
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Arr. II. Acts of a General Nature, enacted, revised and 
ordered to be reprinted, at the first session of the twenty- 
second General lssembly of the State of Ohio, begun and 
held at the town of Columbus, December 1, 1823, and in 
the twenty-second year of said State. Vol. xx11. Published by 
authority. Columbus, printed by P. H. Olmsted. 


WE purpose in this article to present an outline of the criminal 
code of Ohio, and to comment upon some of its leading provi- 
sions. We hope the unquestionable importance of the subject 
will be deemed a sufficient reason for discussing it in this journal. 
We would fain make it as interesting to the general as to the pro- 
fessional reader ; and to this end we shall abstain from technical 
language and tiresome detail. And here, at the outset, we would 
express the wish that our example may be imitated in reference 
to the codes of other states. We could suggest no topic of more 
universal concernment, nor upon which the community in gene- 
ral possess less information. The citizen of one state cannot 
easily have recourse to the statute book of another; and if he 
could, he might have to study months before he could obtain as 
much knowledge of its enactments, as might be obtained by an 
hour’s reading of a judicious commentary or abstract. 

The United States exhibit the singular spectacle of twenty-four 
sovereignties making as many simultaneous experiments upon the 
best method of preventing crimes. It is but reasonable to suppose 
that the code of each state has some excellences and some defects 
peculiar to itself. Could these twenty-four systems be compared, 
and the best parts be selected from each and combined into one 
whole, the probability is that a new system thus framed would 
be superior to any one now in existence. But this will not very 
soon be done. States are slow to make entire changes in any of 
the institutions to which their citizens have been long accustom- 
ed. And experience teaches us that criminal laws are reformed 
with greater reluctance than any other. No branch of jurispru- 
dence has benefited so little by the renovating spirit of this and 
the preceding century. Many of the criminal codes of the older 
states remain very nearly where they were fifty years ago. 
Some rotten branches may be lopped off, or some new ones en- 
grafted, but the body and trunk continue as they were. It is a 
melancholy fact, that even acknowledged and deep-felt abuses be- 
come so venerable and so hallowed by length of time, that acqui- 
escence in them is regarded as only a proper tribute to the wis- 
dom of antiquity. This all pervading sentiment is a strong 
obstacle to improvement in criminal laws ; but not so strong as 
another, which truth compels us to mention. There is a numer- 
ous class, constituting a most respectable and powerful profession, 
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who find themselves directly interested in the perpetuation of the 
laws as they are. Introduce a radical change, and you compel 
them to go back and commence with their juniors. It requires no 
small degree of magnanimity for them to consent to leave a beaten 
track, and start upon anew one. For these reasons, it is chiefly 
in the codes of states recently come into existence, that we are 
to look for any thing in the shape of bold innovation. Accord- 
ingly, these are the codes which form the most interesting study 
for the legislator and the statesman. To this class belongs the 
criminal code of the state of Ohio. It is the growth of thirty years 
of fearless and untrammeled legislation. Within this short period 
it has been entirely revised and remodeled four or five times. 
The moment that errors have been perceived, they have been 
eradicated, before their roots had time to pierce deeply into the 
soil. The consequence is, that every change has been a decided 
improvement ; and the criminal code of Ohio is probably at this 
moment the least complex and most original in the civilized 
world. Of this, we shall find abundant proofs as we proceed in 
the discussion. 
But let us not be understood as considering originality in itself 
a merit in criminal legislation. On the contrary, we are inclined 
to think it has been aimed at too much, and has been the princi- 
pal cause of the very great diversity of crimes and punishments 
to be found in the different states. Each one, possessing uncon- 
trouled jurisdiction over the subject, has legislated independently 
of all the rest ; and we might almost believe that ome pains had 
been taken not to borrow from the provisions of other states, as if 
imitation in this particular were something servile and disreputa- 
ble. Now to us, this entire absence of uniformity appears to be 
matter of no small regret. At first view, it would seem to indicate 
that criminal legislation is an affair altogether arbitrary and capri- 
cious, governed by no immutable oa but varying, like 
climate, with geographical limits. Yet surely this is not the fact. 
The diversity does not spring from the nature of the subject. 
What is criminal in Maine should be soin Missouri. Nor is there 
any sufficient difference in the degrees of civilization, to make 
different degrees of severity — Yet the diversity does 
exist, and one evil consequence must be, that it becomes a sub- 
ject of inquiry among the vagabond part of the community, those 
who live by preying upon society, in which of the states they 
may commit the greatest number of outrages with the fairest 
prospect of mild punishment or absolute impunity. Accordingly, 
that state which dares to be most humane, will be most likely to 
be overrun with rogues and knaves; since in addition to the 
usual proportion of its own population, it must bear the burden of 
emigration from those states where the laws are more sanguinary. 
Another evil consequence of this diversity is, that it operates as 
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a discouragement to the diffusion of knowledge respecting crimi- 
nal law. It is certainly desirable that every citizen should know 
what the laws are upon which his life and reputation depend. 
And did the wished for uniformity prevail, we might hope that 
provision would ere long be made for this kind of instruction, in 
the systems of popular education. At least we might expect books 
to be written with this view. But of how little value would such 
knowledge now be, confined in its application to a single state, 
compared with what it would be, if when once acquired, it would 
answer for every state to which the possessor might in the course 
of time transfer his residence. And what a hindrance to the pro- 
duction of popular treatises, so much wanted on this subject, must 
be found in the fact, that their utility and circulation would be 
circumscribed within so narrow a compass. Neither of these evils 
would exist, if Cicero’s eulogy—Non erit lex alia Rome, alia 
Athenis—could be bestowed upon the criminal laws of the dif- 
ferent states. 

But it is time that we approach our more immediate subject, the 
criminal laws of Ohio. Of their spirit we can speak in terms of 
unmeasured praise. Their most prominent characteristic is hu- 
manity. Too many of the criminal codes, even at this enlighten- 
ed period, are written like Draco’s, in letters of blood. Not so 
the code of Ohio. Mercy has presided over every enactment. 
Philanthropy could hardly desire a milder system of punishments 
than our statutes provide. And the stream in this respect savours 
of its fountain. Our constitution was framed in 1802, and has 
never been altered. But it speaks the language of genuine huma- 
nity. We quote with pride the fourteenth section of the eighth 
article. “ All penalties shall be proportioned to the nature of the 
offence. No wise legislature will affix the same punishment to 
the crime of theft, forgery, and the like, which they do to those 
of murder and treason. When the same undistinguished severity 
is exerted against all offences, the people are led to forget the real 
distinction in the crimes themselves, and to commit the most 
flagrant with as little compunction as they do the slightest of- 
fences. For the same reasons, a multitude of sanguinary laws are 
both impolitic and unjust ; the true design of all punishments be- 
ing to reform, and not to exterminate mankind.’’ These senti- 
ments are worthy of a convention of Howards. Thrice happy the 
people, where such principles are embodied in the supreme law 
of the land. Subordinate legislation will be sure to partake of the 
same spirit. This is what we might expect, and what we have in 


fact realized. Our laws have been growing more and more hu- 


mane with every change. In the act of 1805, there were four 
crimes, (besides treason, of which hereafter,) declared to be capi- 
tal, namely : murder, rape, arson, and mayhem. This was cer- 
tainly mild, compared with contemporaneous laws in other states 
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and countries. For in England, be it observed, there are one hun- 
dred and sixty crimes declared to be capital; even the laws of 
the United States have nine at this moment; and most of the 
states not much less. But to permit even four to be punished 
with death, was manifestly in conflict with the gentle spirit of 
our constitution, and so our legislators have considered it. For 
they have subsequently lowered three of those four, from the 
‘*bad eminence”’ of capital crimes. Only one is now deemed 
worthy of that high rank of guilt, and that ismurder. The crime 
without 2 peer, is made to be without a peer in punishment. Yet 
even with respect to murder, a distinction has been taken on the 
side of mercy. We recognise, as will be seen hereafter, two de- 
grees of murder, above the guilt of manslaughter ; and it is only 
the first degree that we punish with death. We ask the attention 
of lawgivers to this humane innovation. We regard it as an in- 
stance of enlightened discrimination, worthy of all praise. 

In the same connexion it is gratifying to notice another kind 
of amelioration. The barbarous practice of whipping is entirely 
done away. Formerly this seems to have been a favourite of 
the statute book. In the act of 1805, forgery and counterfeiting 
were visited with thirty-nine, and robbery and _ horse-stealing 
with fifty-nine “stripes on the naked back,’’ besides fine, impri- 
sonment, and disfranchisement. In case of repetition, the num- 
ber of stripes was increased as high as one hundred. And a like 
punishment was annexed to many other offences. But now, this 
blot upon our code is entirely washed away. Since 1815, the 
laws have thrown aside the whip as unworthy of their dignity. 
Flagellation is left unlegalized, to be exercised by cruel masters 
upon their beasts, or by bravadoes, who take justice into their own 
hands, upon those who may chance to enkindle their wrath. Instead 
of “stripes upon the naked back,”’ the offender is confined in the 
penitentiary. And this proceeds upon the just principle, that 
when freemen abuse that freedom which the laws secure to them, 
it is their proper punishment to be deprived of it. It is not 
seemly that their bodies should smart and bleed under the lash, 
after the manner of savage retribution. But by being immured 
for a season, between prison walls, it is fit they should be taught 
in the most effectual manner how dear a blessing liberty is. Or 
if this cannot be done, it is at least just, on the principle of self- 
defence, which applies as well to the public as to individuals, to 
exclude from society the disturbers of its peace. Yet in respect 
to the duration of imprisonment, the laws do not forget their 
lenity. There are but two crimes, which are punishable with 
imprisonment for life, namely, murder in the second degree, 
and rape upon one’s daughter or sister. In no other case can 
imprisonment continue beyond twenty years, and in few so long 
as that. : 
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A further illustration of the same spirit, may be found in the 
provisions relating to bail on criminal charges. The Constitution 
took care of this matter in the first instance. The twelfth section 
of the eighth article declares, “That all persons shall be bail- 
able by sufficient sureties, unless for capital offences, where the 
proof is evident or the presumption great, and the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when 
in case of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it.”’ 
The next section declares, “that excessive bail shall not be re- 
quired.”’? Under all accusations, then, except that of murder in 
the first degree, the privilege of bail is secured by the constitu- 
tion; nor * even that exception exist where the case is at all 
doubtful. The statutory provisions are adapted to carry this ten- 
der regard for the accused into full effect. If the prisoner be 
confined on the express charge of a bailable offence, any judge 
of either court is authorized and required, on application of the 
prisoner, to admit him to bail on such security, and in such sum, 
as the judge shall deem sufficient. If it be uncertain whether the 
offence for which the prisoner is committed be bailable or not, an 
examining court is provided, consisting of the associate judges 
of the common pleas, who, upon application of the prisoner, are 
required within three days to investigate the cause of commit- 
ment, and to discharge, remand, or admit the prisoner to bail, as 
the circumstances of the case shall require. If no cause at all, 
or no proper cause, be expressed in the warrant of commitment, 
or if the prisoner be committed without warrant, he may have 
his writ of habeas corpus, and be brought immediately before any 
judge of either court, and be by him discharged, remanded, or 

ailed, according to the result of the examination. Finally, if a 
prisoner be confined on a capital charge, and apply on the first 
day of the term to be tried during the term, and after such appli- 
cation, be not indicted during the term, he shall be admitted to 
bail, unless the case be one of very strong presumption of guilt. 
It is difficult to conceive a set of regulations better fitted to pro- 
tect every individual in the enjoyment of personal freedom until 
regularly convicted. Unauthorized confinement may be pro- 
nounced next to impossible. 

We come now to the method of prosecution. The only course 
known to the laws of Ohio is by indictment. A grand jury must 
in all cases determine that there is good ground for suspicion, 
before the accused can be put upon his trial. The English method 
by information, is justly regarded as unfriendly to personal 
liberty. No citizen ought to be exposed to the pain and indig- 
nity of a public trial, upon the bare charge of an iemanaaaiite 
mdividual ; which must be the case where information, either by 
a private or public prosecutor, is allowed to supersede the neces- 
sity of finding a bill by a grand jury. Accordingly our laws give 
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a faithful guarantee to every citizen, that his reputation shall in no 
case be exposed to the ignominy of arraignment before the court, 
until twelve of his equals, under the sanction of an oath, have set 
the stamp of probability upon the accusation preferred against 
him. To appreciate the value of this privilege, it is only neces- 
sary to reflect that the fairest reputation cannot help suffering, 
temporarily, at least, from the mere fact of being tried, even when 
the result is an acquittal. Thousands may hear of the trial, who 
never learn the result. At all events, the publicity which is in- 
evitable on such occasions, must be exquisitely painful to the 
sensibility of an innocent person. Whereas the preliminary pro- 
ceedings upon indictment before a grand jury, being conducted 
in the most profound secrecy, leave not even a momentary stain 
upon the reputation of an innocent man accused without cause, 
and consequently inflict no severe wound upon his finer feelings. 

It will be understood that we have been speaking only of that 
technical kind of information which is allowed to take the place 
of indictment. Our laws do not, of course, prohibit information 
against offenders to be given by individuals. But they permit 
such information to operate no further than to call the attention 
of the proper officer to the subject, and never to supersede the 
necessity of finding a bill. And to their honour be it said, they 
hold out no encouragement to that despicable class of men, mer- 
cenary informers. ‘They never divide the mulet or forfeiture 
between the state and the private prosecutor. The whole goes, 
in all eases, into the public treasury. Consequently, no other 
motive is held out to the citizens to drag offenders into light, than 
that which they find in their love of public order and justice. They 
are even discouraged from prosecuting where there is not very 
manifest cause, by an express provision, requiring that no grand 
jury shall find a bill true, saving certain exceptions, which has 
not the name of the prosecutor endorsed on the back ; and in ease 
the accused is acquitted, the prosecutor is held responsible for 
costs, unless the court shall think there was probable cause. This 
excellent provision affords a sufficient safeguard against prosecu- 
tions resulting from wantonness or malevolence. And on the 
whole, experience has proved that the office of informing and 
prosecuting may be safely left to the public spirit of a high minded 
people, without the temptation of a bribe. The Roman delator 
was deservedly contemptible and infamous, because he informed 
for hire. The prosecutor here is as deservedly respected and 
reputable, because he acts from a sense of duty. He merits the 
thanks of the community, for the trouble and responsibility he 
voluntarily incurs; and the consciousness of this is all the induce- 
ment he requires. 

When speaking of imprisonment, we omitted to remark that 
debt is not punished as a crime in Ohio. We should not meddle 
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with this topic in a discussion of criminal law, if most of the 
states did not virtually pronounce the debtor a criminal, by allow- 
ing him to be shut up in prison ; a practice of which it is speaking 
mildly to say, that it is both absurd and barbarous ;—absurd, if 
the object of legal process against a debtor be to collect the 
debt, because to incareerate a man is no way to enable him to 
pay ;—and barbarous, because it makes no distinction between 
a misfortune and a misdemeanor, but punishes one with nearly 
the same severity as the other; and what is worst of all, it leaves 
the exercise of this tremendous scourge to the discretion of the 
creditor. The sy of Ohio met this subject in imine. Unwil- 
ling to leave so fundamental a point to the possible caprice of 
legislation, they provided, in the fifteenth section of the eighth 
article of the constitution, ‘‘that the person of a debtor, where 
there is not strong presumption of fraud, shall not be continued 
in prison, after delivering up his estate for the benefit of his cre- 
ditor or creditors, in such manner as shall be prescribed by law.”’ 
The act passed in conformity with this provision, requires a 
Commissioner of insolvents to be appointed in each county. It 
is made his duty to receive assignments of the property of all 
insolvents who apply to him, and to dispose of such property for 
the benefit of creditors, subject to revision before the court of 
common pleas. The party applying makes out a schedule of all 
his debts, credits, and effects, which he verifies on oath before the 
Commissioner. If in any of the proceedings he be found to have 
deviated from the strictest good faith, either by secreting pro- 
perty or fraudulently conveying it in trust for himself, such de- 
ception is severely punished as a penitentiary offence. The benefit 
of this act may be taken at any time, either before arrest or after. 
If after arrest, the person in custody has only to request the offi- 
cer to carry him before the commissioner, and the officer is 
obliged immediately to do it. When there, if he make the assign- 
ment, and take the oath, and give the proper bond to appear at 
the next term of court, the certificate of the commissioner dis- 
charges him from custody, until the time of appearance, when 
the proceedings are examined by the court for ratification or 
reversal. If they be found satisfactory and in undoubted good 
faith, the certificate given by the court secures the insolvent for- 
ever after from imprisonment for any one of the debts mentioned 
in the schedule. The result of these humane provisions, there- 
fore, is, that no honest debtor is obliged to lie in prison a single 
hour on account of his debts. No comment is necessary. Would 
that every state in the Union could show such a law. Happily 
the subject is now undergoing extensive public discussion, a deep 
and growing interest is excited respecting it, and great changes 
may be expected for the furtherance of humanity. 

We have spoken of imprisonment as one mode of punishment. 
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Unfortunately, as we think, there is another mode of punishing, 
namely, by jines. Fines are annexed to all offences below those 
which send the convict to the penitentiary. In many cases the 
offender is punished by fine or imprisonment in the county jail, 
or both, at the discretion of the court; while in others, fines are 
the only punishment provided, and the discretion of the court is 
limited to the amount. Now in resorting to pecuniary punish- 
ments, we are well aware that Ohio does but follow the example 
of nearly all civilized states. We know, too, that there was a 
time when all crimes of every degree of enormity could be ex- 
piated by money, and that unprincipled sovereigns thereby con- 
trived to draw an abundant revenue from the depravity of 
their subjects. Nevertheless, we cannot help regarding such 
punishments, in a free land of equal rights, as impolitic and 
unjust. Let us forget the sanction of imposing examples, and 
look at the matter as it is in itself. The law says that he who 
commits such an offence, shall pay so much money. What is 
this in fact but selling criminal licenses? We are unable to per- 
ceive the difference. So far as the law is concerned, he who can 
afford to pay the smart money, has nothing further to fear or to 
ask. We of course put conscientious considerations out of the 
question; for where they operate, the arm of the law is not 
wanted. Well, a man is tempted to commit a transgression, 
and the law stipulates for a certain price. The question then is, 
ean he afford to pay that price? The answer must depend upon 
an examination of his leak If he be rich, the penalty is 
nothing; if poor, it may amount to a prohibition. Thus fines 
operate as a great punishment, a small punishment, or no punish- 
ment at all, according to the state of the offender’s coffers. This 
inequality, we repeat, is impolitic and unjust. Punishments 
ought to be the same to the rich and the poor. With imprison- 
ment it is so, but not with fines. This is one strong argument 
against them. And another is, that governments are powerfully 
tempted to press punishments to the utmost verge, where they 
are paid for it in the receipt of fines. Whereas, if a prison be 
provided, and the offender supported at the public expense, there 
is no motive for punishment at the maintenance of justice, the 
only proper motive, This danger may be small in the United 
States; but under a corrupt government, what an alacrity to 
punish would the prospect of obtaining heavy fines create? Wo 
to the person accused, where the revenue of the government will 
be enhanced by his conviction. For these and other reasons, 
we devoutly wish that pecuniary punishments were altogether 
abolished, and imprisonment in all cases substituted. By length- 
ening or shortening the time, there would be the most ample 
room to proportion the punishment to the crime. And as 
liberty is of the same priceless value to all, the deprivation of it 
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would bring nearly the same pain to the rich and the poor, to the 
high and the low. While government, being put to expense 
instead of making a profit, would never be over anxious to mul- 
tiply victims. 

In strict accordance with the humane tone assumed by the con- 
stitution and echoed by the laws, is the important doctrine, uni- 
versally held in the courts of Ohio, that the common law with 
respect to crimes is not in force in this state. The precise ques- 
tion, so far as we know, has never been solemnly adjudicated ; and 
if a case of sufficient importance should arise, it might, perhaps, 
still be considered as open to argument. But so far as numerous 
dicta and general acquiescence can settle a question, this is settled. 
The criminal part of the common law is a dead letter in Ohio. 
The courts will entertain jurisdiction of no offence, where the 
statute has not specifically conferred it ; though, having thus ac- 
quired jurisdiction, they feel at liberty to resort to the common 
law for the mode of exercising it. We believe it is an established 
principle throughout the Union, that no person can be punished 
capitally for a crime which is not expressly provided for in the 
statute. But the doctrine of Ohio goes vastly beyond this, inas- 
much as it applies to all offences. The reasons for adopting it are 
derived partly from the phraseology of the constitution, and 
partly from the practical recognition of it by the legislature. In 
the fourth section of the third article of the constitution, it is de- 
clared, ‘‘ that the judges of the supreme court, and courts of com- 
mon pleas, shall have complete criminal jurisdiction, in such cases 
and in such manner as may be pointed out by law.’’ This evi- 
dently referred the whole matter to the future proceedings of the 
legislature. They might adopt the common law with respect to 
crimes or not, as they should see fit. They have never expressly 
done it. On the contrary, they have, by their proceedings, vir- 
tually abrogated it. They have undertaken, without any reference 
to the common law, to frame acriminal code, in which they have 
defined with great particularity all the crimes and offences which 
are most prevalent in society ; and by so doing they may be taken 
to have impliedly excluded all crimes and offences not expressly 
enumerated, though existing at the common law. Nor is this all. 
They have gone so far as to repeal a statute which gave general 
authority to the common law. The act of 1805 provided that the 
common law of England, and all statutes of a general nature, 
prior to the fourth year of James the First, should be considered 
of full force in this state, until repealed by the General Assem- 
bly. But this act was expressly repealed by the act of 1806, and 
has never since been re-enacted. So that the matter is now left 
where it was prior to any legislation on the subject. And what- 
ever force the common law has in Ohio, it derives, not from sta- 
tutory provision, but from tacit consent and general usage and 
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admission; neither of which, as we have seen, gives any sanction 
to the criminal part of the common law, but on the contrary 
withholds it by very strong implication. 

The result of this doctrine is of immense consequence. No man 
can be punished in Ohio, unless his offence be defined, and the 
punishment thereof measured by the written law. Accordingly, 
no room is left for doubt and uncertainty as to what the law is. 
It is circulated throughout the state, and every citizen may read 
it and govern himself accordingly. His life and reputation do not 
hang suspended upon doubtful doctrines, settled, if at all, in a 
barbarous age, and scattered at remote intervals through the re- 
ported decisions of a thousand years ; thereby making it the work 
of a long life to gather up the disjecta membra, and even then 
leaving the most astute lawyer sorely puzzled on many question- 
able points. But on the contrary, within the compass of fifty 
pages of the statute book, he may find all that a majority of his 
fellow citizens have declared to be criminal, and the punishments 
they have thought proper to enact. Under such a state of things, 
is he transgresses, he does it with his eyes open, and can have no 
shadow of cause to complain of the consequences. It has always 
been deemed an indispensable maxim, that ignorance of the law 
forms no excuse. Admit the contrary, and offenders could seldom 
be brought to justice. Yet under the dark and uncertain common 
law, the application of this maxim was often exceedingly cruel, 
inasmuch as the offender could not know what the law was. But 
where all crimes and punishments are expressly and precisely de- 
fined, this maxim becomes not less humane than necessary. And 
then, what a relief must it be to judges, to have the most awful 
and responsible of their duties thus clearly marked out. A Jef- 
freys, thirsting for blood, might feel himself hampered by this 
kind of precision. But such monsters are not of this age. Judges 
who feel as they ought, when sitting in judgment upon a fellow 
creature, will be thankful that the laws have left them so little 
room to err. If there be any evil resulting from this doctrine, it 
is that cases may occur in which men cannot be punished, when 
they richly deserve it, because the legislature has not provided 
for the precise case. But this objection weighs hardly a feather 
against the inestimable privilege of having every offence for which 
punishment can be inflicted distinctly and accurately defined. 

By the remarks just made, we would not have it understood 
that the judges are vested with no discretion in criminal cases. 
They have a discretion, but it is of a very limited and safe kind. 
They cannot determine in any ease what shall be considered as a 
crime, for the statute has done this. But they have, in all but 
four or five cases, a discretion allowed them as to the amount of 
punishment. The extremes are fixed in the statute ; that is, the 
longest and shortest time of imprisonment, and the largest and 
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smallest fine, are prescribed for each offence. Between these 
limits the judge is to exercise a sound discretion, in order to pro- 
portion the punishment to the aggravating or palliating circum- 
stances attending the commission of the crime. Both humanity 
and justice require that such a discretion should be lodged some- 
where ; for while experience proves that the shades of criminali- 
ty are almost infinitely varied, reason at the same time teaches 
that no human legislation could provide beforehand for these mi- 
nute and shadowy differences. ‘To the judges, therefore, is con- 
fided the delicate office of making this nice adjustment; and it 
would not be easy to suggest a safer depositary, whether we 
consider the rights of the public or the accused. Humanity being 
a universal sentiment, the presumption is, that if the judges are 
biassed at all, it will be in favour of the criminal. He therefore 
will not be likely to suffer. And on the other hand, the public are 
protected against the consequences of too much lenity, by having 
the limits of judicial discretion in all cases ascertained. 

It has been incidentally mentioned that ¢reason was once on 
the catalogue of crimes in Ohio. This is a singular fact. Treason 
against the state of Ohio was defined with great minuteness, and 
made punishable with death. It stood at the head of the criminal 
list, where it continued under successive repeals and re-enactments, 
until 1824. Then it seems to have occurred to the general assem- 
bly, that treason against an individual state, under our federal 
union, was a mere chimera, against which it was useless to legis- 
late. They perceived that there could be no treason against the 
state of Ohio, which would not be treason against the United 
States, and consequently punishable under the laws of the United 
States ; and that the claim of cognizance thereof by a state, was 
at least a matter of supererogation, if not something more. In- 
deed, were such a claim now to be set up for the first time, in a 
state where the doctrine of nullification is held, we presume it 
would be generally regarded as a high-handed experiment upon 
the validity of that doctrine. It would be seizing the lion of fede- 
ral sovereignty by the mane, and that too in his very lair ; for the 
right to declare the punishment of treason is expressly delegated 
to Congress, by the federal constitution. All this seems so ob- 
vious upon the mere statement, that the only wonder is that such 
a provision was not sooner expunged from our statute book. Of 
this, however, we are certain, that the provision in question did 
not originate in any disposition on the part of the state govern- 
ment to arrogate to itself powers which it did not possess. There 
have been no symptoms in Ohio of such an overweening jealousy 
respecting state sovereignty. The fact is, that the first provision 
to punish treason was made under the territorial government, in 
1788, before the adoption of the federal constitution. This was to 
punish treason against the United States. After the formation of 
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the state government, it was probably continued through mere 
inadvertence, only with the substitution of treason against the 
state of Ohio, in place of treason against the United States; the 
impropriety of attempting to punish the latter, under the federal 
constitution, being instantaneously perceived, while the fact that 
there was no difference between the two, except in name, passed 
unnoticed till some time after. Be this as it may, we have no such 
provision now ; and our chief reason for taking this notice of it, 
is that it forms a somewhat curious piece of legislative history. 

In looking over our early criminal enactments, “numbered 
now among the dead,’’ we have been not a little amused with the 
following. It is the last provision of ‘¢a law respecting crimes 
and punishments,’”’ adopted by the governor and judges, under 
the territorial government, in 1788. ‘If any children or servants 
shall, contrary to the obedience due to their parents or masters, 
resist or refuse to obey their lawful commands, upon complaint 
thereof to a justice of the peace, it shall be lawful for such justice 
to send him or them so offending, to the jail or house of correc- 
tion, there to remain wntil he or they shall humble themselves 
to the said parents or masters’ satisfaction. And if any child or 
servant shall, contrary to his bounden duty, presume to assault or 
strike his parent or master, upon complaint and conviction there- 
of, before two or more justices of the peace, the offender shall be 
whipped not exceeding ten stripes.’? Such is the care which our 
good fathers took of domestic subordination. Alas, the law vouch- 
safes no such assistance now, and parents and masters are left to 
maintain their authority as they can. The days of pastoral sim- 
plicity are gone, but not, we fear, the days of disobedience, once 
so reprehensible. This topic suggests a long train of thoughts, 
but this is not the time or place to indulge them. 

Hitherto we have confined our remarks to the more general 
features of this criminal code. It now becomes necessary to be 
somewhat more particular, in order that the impressions we con- 
vey may be distinct and definite. Offences under the laws of 
Ohio may be conveniently divided into three classes. The first 
class includes those which are punishable with death, or imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary ; the second, those which are punisha- 
ble by fine, or imprisonment in the county jail, or both ; and the 
third, those which are punishable by fine alone. We shall give 
an abridged account of those of the first class, taking them in the 
order of their enormity, as indicated by the severity of the pun- 
ishment annexed. 

1. Murder in the first degree. Killing another purposely, of 
deliberate and premeditated malice, or in the perpetration or at- 
tempt to perpetrate any rape, arson, robbery or burglary. Death. 

2. Murder in the second degree. Killing another purposely 
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and maliciously, but without deliberate and premeditated malice. 
Penitentiary for life. 

3. Committing a rape upon one’s daughter or sister. Peniten- 
tiary for life. 

4, Committing a rape upon any other woman than one’s 
daughter or sister, or having carnal knowledge of a female child 
under ten years of age. Penitentiary from seven to twenty years. 

5. Arson. Wilfully and maliciously burning, or causing to be 
burned, any private or public house or building whatever, or any 
boat or water craft, or any bridge of the value of fifty dollars, the 
same not being the property of the offender. Penitentiary from 
seven to twenty years. 

6. Robbery. Taking from the person of another any money 
or personal property of any value whatever, forcibly and by vio- 
lence, or by putting in fear. Penitentiary from three to twenty 
years. 

7. Forgery. Falsely making, altering, forging or counterfeit- 
ing, or uttering, publishing or causing to be uttered or published 
as true and genuine, knowing the contrary, any instrument of 
whatever kind, upon which any claim or evidence of claim to 
any species of property is founded, with intent to prejudice or 
defraud another. Penitentiary from three to twenty years. 

8. Mayhem. Cutting, biting or slitting the nose, lips, ears, or 
tongue, or putting out the eye, or cutting or disabling any limb 
or member, with intent to kill, maim or disfigure another. Peni- 
tentiary from three to twenty years. 

9. Stealing a horse, knowingly receiving a stolen horse, or 
knowingly harbouring a horse thief. Penitentiary from three to 
fifteen years. 

10. Burglary. Maliciously and forcibly breaking and enterin 
any private or public house or building whatever, or any boat or 
water craft, in the night, with intent to kill, rob, steal, commit a 
rape, or any other penitentiary offence. Penitentiary from five 
to ten years. 

11. Manslaughter. Unlawfully killing another, without malice, 
either upon a sudden quarrel, or unintentionally while the slayer 
is in the commission of some unlawful act. Penitentiary frony 
three to ten years. 

12, Having carnal knowledge of an insane woman not the of- 
fender’s wife, he being over eighteen years of age. Penitentiary 
from three to ten years. 

13. Incest. Sexual intercourse between parent and child, step 
parent and step child, or brother and sister over sixteen, the par- 
ties knowing their relationship. Penitentiary from three to ten 
years. | 

14. Duelling. Fighting a duel, or acting as second, or giving, 
receiving, or carrying a challenge, or being in any way concerned 
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or instrumental in a duel, where death does not ensue. Peniten- 
tiary from three to ten years. If death ensues, punishment as for 
murder. 

15. Counterfeiting current coins, making instruments to coun- 
terfeit them, or knowingly passing such counterfeit coins. Peni- 
tentiary from three to ten years. 

16. Engraving plates for counterfeiting bank notes, or having 
such plates in possession with knowledge of their design. Peni- 
tentiary from three to ten years. 

17. Bigamy. Marrying another person while husband or wife 
is living, except such husband or wife shall have been wilfully 
absent for three years next before such second marriage. Peni- 
tentiary from three to seven years. 

18, Perjury or subornation of perjury. Penitentiary from 
three to seven years. 

19, Wilfully and maliciously setting fire to any private or 
public house or building whatever, or any boat or water craft, 
or any bridge of the value of fifty dollars, not the property of 
the offender, with intent to burn or destroy the same. Peniten- 
tiary from three to seven years. 

20. Wilfully and maliciously entering any public or private 
house or building whatever, or any boat or water craft, and at- 
tempting to kill, disfigure, maim, rob, or stab any person, or 
to commit a rape or arson. Penitentiary from three to seven 
years. 

: 21. Assaulting another with intent to commit a murder, rape, 
or robbery. Penitentiary from three to seven years. 

22. Larceny. Stealing money or personal property to the 
amount of fifty dollars. Penitentiary from three to seven years. 

23. Knowingly receiving goods stolen or taken by robbery, 
to the value of fifty dollars, or knowingly harbouring the thief or 
robber. Penitentiary from three to seven years. 

24. Knowingly passing, selling, or disposing of counterfeit 
bank notes, or notes not filled up, or notes purporting to be of 
banks not in existence. Penitentiary from three to seven years, 

25. Fraudulently secreting or conveying away property, when 
taking the benefit of the insolvent act. Penitentiary from one to 
seven years. 

26. Attempting to pass counterfeit coins or bank notes, know- 
ing them to be such. Penitentiary from three to six years. 

27. Shooting at or stabbing another with intent to kill, wound, 
ormaim him. Penitentiary from three to five years. 

28. Knowingly selling and conveying land without any title 
or evidence of title whatever, with intent to defraud the pur- 
chaser. Penitentiary for three years. 

29. Stealing a promissory note or other evidence of money 
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due, of the value of fifty dollars, or receiving the same knowing 
it to be stolen. Penitentiary for three years. 

Such is the catalogue of offences of the first order; and the 
punishments annexed abundantly verify what we have said of the 
humanity of the laws of Ohio. In describing them we have 
generalized as much as possible, not having room for one tithe 
of the particularity used in the statute. Indeed we are disposed 
to think that the legislature have indulged a disposition to par- 
ticularize a little beyond the limits of expediency. This dis- 
position has grown out of that jealous precaution to secure personal 
rights, which does the highest honour to their hearts. They seem 
determined from the beginning to leave nothing at all, or as little 
as possible, to implication. And in this they are countenanced by 
the high authority of the Marquis Beccaria. He observes, “there 
is nothing more dangerous than the common axiom, the spirit of 
the laws is to be considered. 'To adopt it is to give way to the 
torrent of opinions.”? And again, ‘the disorders that may arise 
from a vigorous observance of the /etter of penal laws, are not 
to be compared with those produced by the interpretation of 
them.”? Following up this idea of allowing the least possible 
latitude to interpretation, our legislators have given most minute 
and extended definitions of the offences which they punish. Take 
as an example the offence numbered 20 in the above list. The 
buildings which it shall be criminal to enter are enumerated in 
the act as follows, namely, ‘‘any dwelling house, kitchen, shop, 
storehouse, warehouse, malthouse, stillhouse, mill, factory, pot- 
tery, water-craft, church, or meeting-house.”” Now a question 
may be made, whether it would not be better to use some gene- 
ral term, such as building, structure, or edifice, which should 
include every possible variety and not exclude any. As it is, the 
act having undertaken to particularize with so much accuracy, if 
there be any building not mentioned, and the crime intended to 
be prohibited, be committed therein, a serious doubt may arise 
whether it can be punished, because the enumeration of so many 
particulars leaves no pretext for resorting to implication, or the 
spirit of the act. And in fact, the legislature have perceived the 
danger in this very case; but instead of the remedy here pro- 
posed, of using some general and all comprehensive term, they 
have aimed to supply the defect by particularizing still further ; 
and for this purpose they have passed an amendatory act, adding 
to the foregoing list these three, to wit: ‘‘smoke-house, barn, 
and stable.’’ Yet after all this cireumspection, there are no doubt 
buildings to be found, which come under none of these names. 
What is to be done if the offence be commited in such a one? 
The legislature have most clearly intimated their intention to 
leave nothing to implication. Had we taken the case of forgery, 
it would have illustrated our position still more forcibly; for 
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there as many as sixty different instruments are particularized, 
which it shall be criminal to forge. We have attempted to include 
the whole under the following broad phraseology, to wit: ‘‘any 
instrument of whatever kind, upon which any claim or evidence 
of claim to any species of property is founded.” But it is time 
to pass to other considerations. 

The distinction formerly alluded to, in reference to murder, 
will now be understood. It was first made in the act of 1815, 
prior to which there were but two kinds of punishable homicide, 
as at the common law, namely, murder and manslaughter. The 
difference between the three kinds now recognised, will be seen 
to be this, as they are above defined. Murder in the first degree 
is committed with malice and premeditation; murder in the 
second degree, with malice, but not premeditation; and man- 
slaughter without malice or premeditation, but yet unlawfully. 
In the two first there must be an intention to kill; in the last no 
such intention. In the first, the intention is formed with delibe- 
ration, in the second without deliberation ; and in the third there 
is no intention to kill, but an engagement in some unlawful act, 
from which killing ensues. 

With respect to arson, it will be observed that the hair-breadth 
distinctions of the English law are entirely abolished. The lan- 

age of the act is broad enough to cover every species of build- 
ing, edifice, or structure, except the offender’s own property. 
But a reasonable distinction is made between actually burning, 
and setting fire with intent to burn. A similar one existed at the 
common law. To the all-seeing eye, perhaps the intent may 
involve all the criminality of the act. But men can never 
look into the heart, to learn the intent with absolute certainty. 
And hence, while it behooves them to punish always with 
some reference to the intent, they ought to be influenced chiefly 
by the injury positively committed. There is a like distinction 
made between passing, and attempting to pass counterfeit money. 
It seems to be an oversight that no provision is made for com- 
pensation to the owner of the building burned; while for burning 
any other species of property, double damages to the owner, 
form part of the. punishment. 

The crime of burglary, it will be seen, extends to a much 
greater variety of places, than at the common law; .but the three 
principal circumstances, required to constitute the crime, are the 
same. It must be committed in the night; there must be a forci- 
ble breaking and entry, and the intent must be to commit a 
crime. A cursory glance might confound this crime with that 
which is numbered 20. But the difference is, that the latter may 
be.committed indifferently either by day or night; there is no 
forcible breaking, but only a malicious entry, and there must be 
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an actual attempt, and not merely an intent to commit the crimi- 
nal act specified. 

With respect to larceny, the value stolen must be fifty dollars, 
in order to send the convict to the penitentiary. For theft to 
any less amount, the punishment is restitution in double value, 
and a fine, or imprisonment in jail, or both. Now that human 
tribunals should make a distinction between stealing a large sum 
and a small one, although there may be the same inward depra- 
vity in both cases, is undoubtedly expedient. The severity of 
punishment should be proportionate to the necessity of preven- 
tion, which is itself proportionate to the temptation to commit 
the offence. And as the temptation to steal increases with the 
value of the thing to be stolen, it is proper to provide a higher 
punishment for a great theft than asmall one. But admitting 
this, would it not follow that the punishment ought to vary with 
the amount? Nothing would be easier than to frame a law which 
should apportion the time of imprisonment exactly according to 
the value stolen. The present law does not effect this at all. It 
draws one dividing line and no more. It makes no difference 
between fifty dollars and fifty thousand on the one hand, and 
between one dollar and forty-nine dollars, on the other. A cent 
less than fifty dollars saves the offender from the penitentiary ; a” 
cent more dooms him there for at least three years; the former 
belonging to the second class of offences, the latter to the first. 
But we have not room to enlarge. It is proper, however, to 
notice here a singular omission. There is no provision for pun- 
ishing persons who knowingly buy or receive stolen property 
under fifty dollars; though, as we have seen, there is such a pro- 
vision where the amount exceeds that sum; and this on the com- 
mon maxim, that the partaker is as bad as the thief. This is no 
doubt a mere oversight. 

Let us now turn our attention for a moment to the convicts in 
the penitentiary. They are kept as much apart from each other 
as possible, compelled to constant labour except when sick, sub- 
sisted upon coarse but wholesome food, and altogether denied the 
use of any kind of strong drink or tobacco. From the day of 
conviction they are forever after incapacitated for being witnesses 
or jurors, or holding any office of honour, trust, or profit, in the 
state. Judgment is always rendered against the convict for the 
costs of prosecution. No provision is made for increasing the 
punishment in case of a repetition of the offence, unless we con- 
sider it as existing in the latitude allowed to the judges as to 
time, upon which we have already commented. Accessories have 
the same punishment meted out to them as to their principals ; 
and the preposterous common law doctrine that they cannot be 
put to trial until their principals have been convicted, is expressly 
done away. Finally, no time is limited, within which indict- 
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ments must be found, for either of the offences enumerated in the 
first class; though for minor offences, with the exception of lar- 
eeny under fifty dollars, the limitation is one year. 

Among the regulations for trying criminals, is one for the case 
of standing mute, upon arraignment. A jury is to be empannelled 
to try whether the prisoner stands mute obstinately or by the act 
of God. If they find that he stands mute by the act of God, he 
is to be remanded to prison, and not to be proceeded against 
until recovered therefrom. We are at a loss to account for such 
an enactment, unless we suppose it to have been passed inadvert- 
ently. ‘Taking it literally, what would become of a person born 
deaf and dumb? He must of necessity stand mute, if arraigned, 
and that by the act of God. Consequently he can never be pro- 
ceeded against, because he is beyond recovery. Yet he must be 
remanded until reeovery. What then, must he lie in prison until 
death? The provision, as it stands, is absurd. It is evident there 
can seldom pe occasion for any provision at all on the subject. 
But whatever good sense there is in it, is to be found with the 
English. There, if the prisoner stands mute ea visitatione Dei, 
the judges proceed to trial, and examine all points, as if he had 
= not guilty; while with us, this course is only taken when 

e stands mute obstinately. Can it be that our legislators intended 
to provide for a temporary suspension of the powers of utter- 
ance by the act of God? This is hardly credible in an age and 
eountry so free from superstition; and yet this is the only con- 
sistent explanation which the provision admits of. 

We have now extended our remarks upon the first class of of- 
fences so far, that we have left ourselves scanty room to notice 
the second and third classes. Indeed most of the remarks which 
occurred to us on these two classes, have been incidentally anti- 
cipated. They do very little towards giving a character to our 
criminal legislation, and on this account, a particular enumeration 
would not consist with our purpose. It may be well to observe, 
that imprisonment in the county jail for any of these offences, 
cannot be for more than thirty days. The largest fine that can be 
exacted is only a thousand dollars, and there are but three which 
exceed five hundred dollars. The judges in all cases have a limit- 
ed discretion as to the length of time and the amount of fines. 
We have already seen that no part of the fine goes to the prose- 
cutor ; and that indictments must be found within one year from 
the commission of the offence, except for larceny under fifty dol- 
lars, when the limitation is three years. These are the only 
general observations that occur to us. But there are one or two 
particular subjects of criticism. 

Adultery is punished by confinement in the county jail, on 
bread and water, not exceeding thirty days. This is the leading 
provision, but the words of the act create some singular modifi- 
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cations. A married woman has the same punishment, whether 
she commit a single act of adultery only, or absolutely desert her 
husband and cohabit with another man. Whereas a married man 
has the additional punishment of a fine not exceeding two hun- 
dred dollars, if he absolutely desert his wife and cohabit with 
another woman, or if, while living with his wife, he keep and 
cohabit with another woman. Again, if an unmarried man have 
intercourse or cohabit with a married woman, he is punished as 
above. Whereas, if an unmarried woman have intercourse or co- 
habit with a married man, she is not punished at all. The reason 
of these distinctions is not very obvious. We do not readily per- 
ceive why a married woman should not have her punishment in- 
creased, for living in the habitual state and practice of adultery, 
as well as a married man. Neither do we perceive why an un- 
married woman should not be punished for adulterous intercourse, 
as well as an unmarried man. Were he exempted on the ground 
of sex, why does not the same cause secure entire exemption to 
a married woman? 

Fornication is punished by a fine not exceeding one hundred 
dollars, and imprisonment in the dungeon of the jail not exceed- 
ing ten days; and both parties are punished equally. But for a 
reason which we do not perceive, the words of the statute ex- 
clude punishment for a single act, and confine it to the case where 
“unmarried persons live and cohabit together in a state of forni- 
cation.”? Why should not a single act of fornication be punished, 
as well as a single act of adultery? And again, on what principle 
shall we punish an unmarried woman for living and cohabiting 
with an unmarried man, and omit to punish her for living and 
cohabiting with a married man? Unless we greatly mistake, 
these distinctions are founded upon no rational grounds, but are 
altogether arbitrary. 

But it is time that we bring this discussion to a close. We have 
endeavoured to give a clear though rapid sketch of the criminal 
laws of Ohio. We have found cause to mention some defects, 
but far greater cause to admire excellences. If we have appeared 
hypercritical about small errors, the reason is that we could dis- 
cover no large ones. But after all, the best test of any system 
is to be found in its practical operation ; and judging by this cri- 
terion, the code of Ohio is even better than our theoretical views 
would make it appear. We have no hesitation in asserting that 
crimes are as rare there, as they are any where in christendom. 
This is the best eulogy upon the laws made to prevent them. If 
there be omissions, time will supply them. If there be contradic- 
tions, time will remove or reconcile them. We ventured to as- 
sert in the beginning, that the code was the least complex and 
most original probably in the world. We close with the assertion 
that it is also the most humane; of all which we trust abundant 
proof has been adduced. 
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Arr. I1l.—Proceedings of the Parliament of England on the 
subject of a Reform in the Representation of the House of 
Commons, as reported in the London “ Spectator,” and 
other British Periodicals. 


Tue affairs of England have always been, and will probably 
long continue to be, a subject of deep interest to the people of 
the United States. Accustomed, as they are, to look to that island 
as the cradle of their ancestry, as well as the source of their opi- 
nions, connected with it by the closest commercial interests, by 
identity of language and modes of life, and by perpetual inter- 
changes of sentiment, as well as habitual rivalry and emulation ; 
our countrymen naturally sympathize more keenly in the changes, 
actual or anticipated, which have or may take place in England, 
than they do in those of any other nation on the globe. We have 
sometimes thought they carried this attention and this sympathy 
to such an extreme, as not unfrequently to lose sight of their own 
immediate and peculiar interests; that they looked abroad when 
they ought to be looking at home; and, in the intensity of their 
contemplation of objects at a distance, lost sight of those much 
nearer, in which they are more deeply concerned. 

However this may be, we think it cannot be denied, that the 
subject of a Reform in the British Parliament, is one of deep 
interest, not only to Great Britain but to all Europe, and we 
may add, all America too. Independently of its bearing on the 
internal affairs of that country, and its future peace as well as 
prosperity, the failure or the success of this great measure, can- 
not but have a decisive influence on the fearful struggle now at 
work abroad, between the advocates of antiquated prescription, 
and those who seek so to modify the present stat@of things, as 
to make it harmonize with the present state of man. Such 
changes become necessary and inevitable, in a course of ages, 
both in religion and government, and when they happen, the 
only subject of regret is, that they are seldom, if ever, consum- 
mated without a contest, between those who enjoy all the advan- 
tages of old systems, and those who wish to share the blessings 
of new ones, which involves a temporary sacrifice of the peace 
and happiness of nations. 

It were to be wished, that these changes could be brought 
about by the influence of reason, rather than the agency of force. 
But the whole history of the past sufficiently demonstrates, that 
no such changes can ever be expected to take place without actual 
civil war, except in representative governments, where the inte- 
rests and feelings of the people are paramount to all others. 
Wherever this is the case, a government can and will quietly 
and peaceably accommodate itself to that revolution in the minds 
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of men, and the disposition of wealth, which is forever at work, 
and for want of being accommodated in time by a corresponding 
legislation, at length bursts forth with a violence which knows 
no restraint, and stops not with the attainment of its objects. 
It seems to us, that a variety of causes have been silently at work 
for ages past, in bringing the mass of mankind to that state, which 
renders it altogether impossible to rule them as they have hitherto 
been ruled. Governments have not kept pace with the governed, 
and the time is approaching, if it has not already come, when 
much, very much, must be done to accommodate them to each 
other. Happy the government, and the people, where the one 
is content to yield gracefully, what, if not yielded, will be taken 
by force; and where the other will rest eontent with all reason- 
able and salutary concessions. Whether this will be the case in 
England; whether the aristocracy will yield, or the people be 
satisfied with a simple reform in the House of Commons; is a 
question that can only be settled by the event. We believe that 
the measure, so far from being an innovation on the aneient con- 
stitution of England, may rather be called a restoration ; that it 
gives to the people in fact, what they once enjoyed, at least, in a 
greater degree, and we are of opinion, that it is but a poor argu- 
ment against conceding a right, to say that a man, or a nation, 
will not be content with its concession, but only encouraged to 
demand others, to which they have no right. 

Individual contests may be decided by a resort to ancient 
usages, but not so with great national questions. There is no 
tribunal for these but the people. A jury of antiquaries is not 
to pronounce on the wants, the demands, or the rights of a great 
nation. We mean no disrespect to a most eminent profession, 
but we doubt whether civilians and lawyers are adequate author- 
ity in questions of this magnitude. They deal too much in mu- 
nicipal regulations, in small niceties, and subtilties too finely 
drawn to support the weight and circumference of matters in- 
volving the rights and interests of the world. Their deductions 
and arguments must ever be taken with some grains of allowance. 
They stick too close to the letter, and pay too great deference 
to forms and customs. The fundamental reason or principle is 
apt to escape them, while hunting for precedents and definitions. 
Lord Coke and Judge Blackstone are sage mentors in a court of 
law, but of no more authority in the house of Parliament than 
Thomas Aquinas. The English House of Cémmons is a creature 
formed and nourished under the constitution ; it was originally, 
beyond all doubt, a popular body, the representative of popular 
interests and feelings. It is not so now, and has degenerated 
from its ancient character. It would therefore seem to require 
reform and restoration. All its changes, with but few excep- 
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tions, have been encroachments on its original foundation, not 
for the purpose of perfecting, but of destroying its popular re- 
presentative character. As much stress is laid by the opponents 
of Reform in Parliament, on the ancient constitution of that 
body, it may be worth while to enter upon a brief inquiry into 
the subject. It is involved in great obscurity, and we have not 
the presumption to suppose we can do more than suggest a few 
probabilities. 

Whatever may have been the causes, it is certain that from 
the earliest periods of authentic history, that arbitrary and un- 
limited domination exercised over the nations of the Eastern 
world, never did exist in Europe. Whether from the high spirit 
and generosity of their nature, from the temperature of their cli- 
mate, from accident or from Providence, the people of that por- 
tion of the globe have ever been impatient of slavery, as it exists 
and seems ever to have existed in Asia and Africa. The earliest 
poets of Greece, and more especially Homer, whom Plato calls 
a prophet, one who reveals things by inspiration, all agree in 
depicting a state of things entirely different from absolute power. 
For the purpose of sketching with one stroke the utter barbarity 
and degradation of the Cyclops, Homer describes them thus: 

‘¢ They neither held Parliaments nor had right.”’ 

We recollect also a passage in Hesiod something to this effect. 
Speaking of some kings, he says: “They are such fools they 
know not the difference between the half and the whole; or that 
a shoulder of mutton with the love of the people, is better than 
all the delicacies in the world.”’ 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader of the number of 
virtuous persons, who were branded by the Greeks with the 
epithet of tyrants, merely because they attempted to govern 
without a proper regard to the customs and constitutions of the 
state. None of the ancient kings of Rome, or of Italy, until 
the time of Tarquin the Proud, ever exercised power without 
the consent of the people, or their representatives; or, if they did, 
the fate of Romulus furnishes us with an example of the conse- 
quences. Even when the Cesars usurped the empire, all things 
were said to be done by the Senate and people of Rome. 

The testimony of Tacitus is conclusive in demonstrating that 
the authority of the German kings was derived from the consent 
of the people, and that this consent was necessary to all the acts of 
government. Julius Cesar, speaking of Gaul in the seventh book 
of his Commentaries, expressly says, “ Re in controversiam 

‘deducta totius Galliez consilium bibracte mdicitur, eodem 
conveniunt undique frequentes multitudines, suffragiis res 
permittitur, ad unum omnes Vercengesitorigem probant Im- 
peratorem. Thus it appears that the general council of all Gaul, 
In consequence of the war, put it to vote who should be their 
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sen and it was carried, nemine contradicente, in fayour of 
ercengesitorix. 

The same writer, speaking of the Britons, has a passage which 
sufficiently proves that their government resembled that of Gaul, 
in requiring the common consent to the choice of a general, or 
the election of a king: Summa imperii bellique adminis- 
trandi, communi consilio permissa est Cassivellauno, &c. 
The chief command and conduct of the war was, by the common 
council, committed to Cassivelanus. We have the authority of Dio 
Cassius and Tacitus, to prove that this system of government by 
common consent subsisted in their time. Both the English and 
French are originally derived from Germany, and the nature of 
the German government appears quite clear from the following 
passage taken from Tacitus: De minoribus rebus principes con- 
sultant, de majoribus omnes. In small matters, the principal 
men only, in the greatest affairs, all consult. And again: Udi 
rex vel princeps audiuntur authoritate suadendi magis 
quam jubendi potestate. Where the king or prince is heard 
for the reasons they advance to persuade, rather than on account 
of any authority or command, Nothing can more clearly indi- 
cate that the assent of the people was indispensable in all public 
acts of the king. The early historians of France are full of ex- 
amples of kings made and unmade by general consent. ‘‘Con- 
sensu Francorum,’’ ‘* Electione Francorum,’’ are the usual 
phrases employed by them to designate the mode of choice, and 
these words certainly indicate nothing mutinous or tumultuous, 
but a regular election by the people, or their common council. 

In process of time new modifications took place, and new 
names were given to these common councils of the people. In 
Germany they came to be called Diets, in France and England, 
Parliaments. In the former, the common consent was supposed 
to be signified by the electoral princes; in the latter by the repre- 
sentatives in parliaments. By degrees the rights of the people 
of Germany were usurped by a succession of hereditary princes ; 
and those of France by parliaments, in the choice of whom 
the people as a body had no voice. 

Aristotle explains how the people are gradually swindled out 
of all share in the government. ‘They make it penal for the 
rich to be absent from the councils of the nation; to refuse 
executing the duties of office; to disuse themselves to the ex- 
ercise of arms; to exeuse themselves from all agency in the 
administration of the laws. But the poorer sort may use their 
discretion; it is not penal to them. They may choose whe- 
ther or no they will be present in common council, bear 
offices, be at the charge of arms and training, or take part in 
exercising any of the functions of the state,’ &c, It is in 
this way that by degrees the people not only become divested 
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of their original rights, but likewise gradually lose that habit of 
watchful interest in the affairs of the state, and the conduct of 
their rulers, which is so essential to the preservation of their 
liberties. They consider the exercise of those duties which they 
owe to the state, as a burthen, which they are willing to throw 
upon the higher orders, who naturally repay themselves for the 
trouble of governing, at the expense of the governed. It is in- 
deed exceedingly difficult to accommodate our duties to ourselves 
and our families, with those we owe to the state, so that each shall 
receive their due portion; that the citizen may, on the one hand, 
avoid that indifference to public affairs, which is in the end fatal 
to his rights, and on the other, that total neglect of his private 
business, which is ruinous to himself, and those dependent on 
him for support. 

Secure in the posession of their rights, the people of Europe 
appear to have sat down quietly, in their enjoyment, committing 
the burthen of government to the rich and the ambitious. In- 
stead of attending the general councils, or parliaments, they 
staid at home, and suffered matters to take their course. Some, 
it may be presumed, could not conveniently leave their families 
and business; some could not tear themselves from their de- 
bauches and hunting matches; some shrunk from attendance, be- 
cause they could not make as good a figure at these great public 
councils as their neighbours; and many were, in all probability, 
indifferent which way the world went. Thus, by degrees, the 
states became abandoned to a few hands, who took good care not 
only to extend their powers but to perpetuate them in their pos- 
terity. 

This is the only way in which we can account for the changes 
which took place, quietly and imperceptibly, in the govern- 
ments of Europe. That they were essentially free at one period, 
the best and earliest authorities all agree. That they are not so 
now, is sufficiently evident to require no other authority than 
our own daily observation. The change did not take place at one 
time ; and although foree became necessary to preserve the power 
thus gradually filched from the people, fraud was undoubtedly 
the means by which it was first obtained. The loss of the liber- 
ties of the people, was the signal for the establishment of standing 
armies, the most dangerous and fatal enemies to any restraint on 
the exercise of power, that have ever existed. 

History points out Louis the Eleventh, of France, one of the 
most crafty and unprincipled men that ever sat on a throne, as 
the first of the sovereigns of Europe who resorted to this instru- 
ment of despotism. Having by his various encroachments on the 
rights of the nobility, the clergy, and the parliament, provoked 
them to remonstrance and resistance; having set up a mounte- 
bank for his chancellor, selected tailors and barbers for his 
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prime ministers, and combined every order of the state in mea- 
sures of common resistance, he could no longer trust to the mili- 
tia, or Franc-rchers, as they were called, for the support of his 
power. He accordingly proceeded to enlist all such idle, unprin- 
cipled, and desperate characters as voluntarily offered themselves, 
and by this means, collected together an army composed of men 
without any stake in the community, who were called d- 
venturers, because they relied altogether upon the fortunes of 
war for support. When Charles the Eighth carried a body of 
these into Italy, they for the first time acquired the name of Sol- 
diers, from the ‘‘ So/d”’ or pay they received in that expedition. 

But even these loose adventurers were not, in the eyes of the 
suspicious Louis, sufficiently remote from all community of feel- 
ing and interest with the people, to be entirely at his devotion. 
He therefore took into his service a body of four thousand Swiss, 
who, receiving their pay directly from him, and having no affi- 
nities with his subjects, became the servile instruments of his 
evil designs, and in effect changed the ancient system of France, 
from a parliamentary to a military government. Thus supported, 
he was able to raise money from the people, by means of which 
he increased his power beyond that of any of his predecessors ; 
and thus did he, in the language of the old paraphrase of the his- 
torian Mezeray, bring royalty ‘hors du sense et hors du rai- 
sonne.”’? The neighbouring monarchs, seeing the wonderful vir- 
tues of a standing army, by degrees followed the example of 
Louis, and thus was the power, originally acquired by fraud, 
cemented and maintained by force. 

Until this period of the establishment of standing armies, all 
the early authorities that we have ever seen, go to prove the 
fact, that in Britain, in France, in Germany, in Spain, and indeed 
in every kingdom and state of Europe, liberty, and a participa- 
tion in the government, was the unalienable right and inheritance 
of the oaae The coMMON CONSENT, signified in some way or 
other, either by the people or the feudal lords under whose pro- 
tection they were, was the basis of all legitimate power. While 
but three orders, kings, lords, and commons, subsisted in the dif- 
ferent states of Europe, such was the position of things. But 
when a fourth order of mercenary soldiers, having no stake in 
the community, and no common interest with either of the others, 
except the king alone, was brought in aid of usurpation, the 
whole ancient framé of government was in a measure dissolved, 
the balance was destroyed, and the people kicked the beam. 

If, therefore, the question of Reform, not only in England, 
but on the continent of Europe, were to be settled, by a jury of 
antiquaries, and a resort to precedent, it must be decided in fa- 
vour of the people, who can clearly show, that what they now 
claim, they once enjoyed, and that, long before any title which their 
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to his rights, and on the other, that total neglect of his private 
business, which is ruinous to himself, and those dependent on 
him for support. 

Secure in the posession of their rights, the people of Europe 
appear to have sat down quietly, in their enjoyment, committing 
the burthen of government to the rich and the ambitious. In- 
stead of attending the general councils, or parliaments, they 
staid at home, and suffered matters to take their course. Some, 
it may be presumed, could not conveniently leave their families 
and business; some could not tear themselves from their de- 
bauches and hunting matches; some shrunk from attendance, be- 
cause they could not make as good a figure at these great public 
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the exercise of power, that have ever existed. 

History points out Louis the Eleventh, of France, one of the 
most crafty and unprincipled men that ever sat on a throne, as 
the first of the sovereigns of Europe who resorted to this instru- 
ment of despotism. Having by his various encroachments on the 
rights of the nobility, the clergy, and the parliament, provoked 
them to remonstrance and resistance; having set up a mounte- 
bank for his chancellor, selected tailors and barbers for his 
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prime ministers, and combined every order of the state in mea- 
sures of common resistance, he could no longer trust to the mili- 
tia, or Franc-~/rchers, as they were called, for the support of his 
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But even these loose adventurers were not, in the eyes of the 
suspicious Louis, sufficiently remote from all community of feel- 
ing and interest with the people, to be entirely at his devotion. 
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who, receiving their pay directly from him, and having no affi- 
nities with his subjects, became the servile instruments of his 
evil designs, and in effect changed the ancient system of France, 
from a parliamentary to a military government. Thus supported, 
he was able to raise money from the people, by means of which 
he increased his power beyond that of any of his predecessors ; 
and thus did he, in the language of the old paraphrase of the his- 
torian Mezeray, bring royalty ‘‘ hors du sense et hors du rai- 
sonne.’’ The neighbouring monarchs, seeing the wonderful vir- 
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Louis, and thus was the power, originally acquired by fraud, 
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tion in the government, was the unalienable right and inheritance 
of the people. The common coNsENT, signified in some way or 
other, either by the people or the feudal lords under whose pro- 
tection they were, was the basis of all legitimate power. While 
but three orders, kings, lords, and commons, subsisted in the dif- 
ferent states of Europe, such was the position of things. But 
when a fourth order of mercenary soldiers, having no stake in 
the community, and no common interest with either of the others, 
except the king alone, was brought in aid of usurpation, the 
whole ancient framé of government was in a measure dissolved, 
the balance was destroyed, and the people kicked the beam. 

If, therefore, the question of Reform, not only in England, 
but on the continent of Europe, were to be settled, by a jury of 
antiquaries, and a resort to precedent, it must be decided in fa- 
vour of the people, who can clearly show, that what they now 
claim, they once enjoyed, and that, long before any title which their 
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oppressors can bring forward to justify their usurpations. The 
claim of the latter is coeval only with standing armies, which are 
comparatively a modern invention, while that of the people rests 
on usages of immemorial antiquity, the existence of which is es- 
tablished by the concurrent testimony of the earliest authentic 
records extant. They all go to establish the fact, that parliaments, 
in some form or other, were the basis of all the Gothic govern- 
ments of Europe ; and that the common consent, signified through 
the representatives of the people, was indispensable in all import- 
ant affairs. 

While this great safeguard of the rights of the people gradually 
disappeared on the continent of Europe, or degenerated into a 
mere instrument in the hands of kings, it continued to maintain 
its ground in England. The voice of the people was still heard 
and respected in the British Parliament, long after it had died 
away in the other nations of Europe, until there too the estab- 
lishment of standing armies, the encroachments of the aristo- 
cracy, and the corruption of the people, changed it from the 
manly energy of command or remonstrance, to the mere whis- 
per of submission. The Parliament of England then ceased to 
represent the commons of England. ‘The people have at length 
found their interests sacrificed, their wishes slighted, their re- 
monstrances treated with contumely and contempt, their suffer- 
ings laughed at, and their just indignation quelled by a standing 
army, and they have now, at last, come forward in their might, 
to demand such a representation in parliament, as will, in some 
degree, restore them to their ancient weight in the state, and 
furnish a guarantee against the continuance of a system of legis- 
lation, which has placed all the power, and nearly all the wealth 
of the nation, in the hands of a meagre minority—a minority too 
weak to defend her in time of war, and too indolent to enrich 
her in time of peace. ' 

The people of England, we think, justly ascribe a large por- 
tion of the distresses under which they have long laboured, and 
which have increased of late, in a degree scarcely compatible 
with even a miserable existence, to the preponderance of the 
aristocratic influence in that country. The nobility, not content 
with constituting one entire order of the state, and one distinet 
branch of the government, have gradually, by the acquisition of 
boroughs returning members to the House of Commons nomi- 
nated by themselves, and representing not the people but the 
peers, acquired a controlling influence in that house, where the 
ancient usages of the constitution intended they should have none, 
or at any rate none other than that of their station and character. 

This influence they have bartered with ministers for titles, 
offices, and pensions, for many years past, to such an extent as 
to render the House of Commons, the proper guardian of the 
rights and happiness of the people, little better than a Parliament 
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of Paris, in the days anterior to the revolution; a mere servile 
body, whose sole functions consisted in registering edicts, dic- 
tated by the will of another. 

The rise and progress of this “boroughmongering system,”’ 
as it is denominated by the reformers, is a subject on which a 
vast deal of learning and research has been employed, we think 
to very little purpose. The antiquity of customs, that have at 
length become-obnoxious to the people, and injurious to their 
prosperity and happiness, is but a poor foundation for their con- 
tinuance. Customs may be good at certain times, and to a cer- 
tain extent; but the times may change, and the custom become 
no longer applicable to the new state of things, or compatible 
with the rights and happiness of a majority of the nation. It 
may be asked, who are to be the judges whether customs are 
salutary or pernicious? We answer, in the words of Franklin, 
the American sage: ‘*The People—they who feel can best 
judge.” 

But, admitting the doctrine that antiquity is the divinity to 
whom reason is on all occasions obliged to pay homage, we are 
of opinion that the arguments in favour of borough representa- 
tion are against the anti-reformers. If we look to the origin of 
boroughs, or corporate bodies, nothing is more certain in the 
history of the past, than that they were created by kings, for the 
sole and express purpose of furnishing a counterpoise to the 
power of the nobility. All the writers on the subject of the 
progress of society and governments in Europe, that we have 
ever met with, concur in saying, that the granting of corporate 
rights to towns, was done with the exclusive object of concentrating 
and combining communities of citizens, in order to enable them 
to resist the oppression of the feudal nobility, which unques- 
tionably, in some measure, owed its downfal to the growth and 
multiplication of these boroughs or corporations. 

It was with this view, that the kings of England, from time to 
time, sent writs to these corporations, commanding them to elect 
one or more members to represent them in the Sener house of 
Parliament. The number of these gradually increased, and so 
long as they acted in conformity to their original institution, 
they aided the proper representatives of the people of England 
in all attempts to circumscribe and restrain the exorbitant power 
of the feudal nobility. If therefore we look to the reason for 
the creation of these boroughs, instead of drawing arguments 
from facts which occurred long after they had deviated from 
their original purpose, we shall find ample cause for the asser- 
tion, that however the nobles acquired the right of nominating, 
whether by purchase, grant, or usurpation, the purposes to which 
this right has been prostituted, are in direct opposition to the 
primitive objects of the first creation of boroughs. They were 
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expedients to control the power of the nobility ; they have be- 
come one of the great means of extending that power, at the 
expense of that people whose rights they were first appointed 
to guard and sustain. 

Gne of the principal arguments, on which the opponents of 
Reform rely, is, that a borough having once been commanded, by 
a writ of the king, to elect members to Parliament, is of course, 
ever afterwards constitutionally entitled to the exercise of that 
—S It may become depopulated, extinct as a community ; 

ut so long as the piece of parchment on which the charter is 
written exists, it is of right entitled to send as many representa- 
tives to Parliament, as it did when it contained thousands of 
people. The right of representation is in the parchment, say 
they, not the people; the member for Old Sarum represents 
not the quick, but the dead; he legislates not for flesh and blood, 
intelligence and life, but for the mouldering bones of an extinct 
community, without rights, without property, and without pos- 
terity. The only living being he represents is himself, or rather 
the noble proprietor of the corporate body which existed some 
centuries ago. 

Such arguments as these, when applied to a body of men, sup- 
posed to represent the people of England, not as they were, but 
as they are, a people who, if we admit the ancient constitutional 
principle, that “taxation and representation go together,’’ are 
entitled to more representatives than all the rest of the world 
—such arguments, we say, must appear quite absurd and ri- 
diculous. The constitution of England gives representatives 
to the nation in the House of Commons: not merely /egisla- 
tors—these may be found in the house of Peers; but represent- 
atives, having a common feeling with their constituents, chosen 
by the people, and accountable to them for their acts. To say 
that boroughs without inhabitants, or possessing some dozen 
voters, must necessarily be represented in Parliament, because 
they were so at a period, when they contained thousands of 
people, is at once to assume the position that governments 
are never to change with time and circumstance, that the muta- 
bility of all things does not extend to them, and that mankind 
must necessarily be more prosperous, contented, and happy, 
under a system totally inapplicable to their wants and situation, 
as well as at war with their reason and principles,, than under 
one based upon the present state of things. It is the boast of 
the common law of England, that it quietly adapts itself to the 
state of man and the changes brought about by time. It is, we 
think, absolutely essential to the very existence of the English 
constitution, that it should become equally accommodating, 

But as precedents, whether good or bad, are considered by 
the advocates of the statu quo, the most infallible, indeed the 
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only guides to a knowledge of what the present or future may 
require, it will be sufficient to remind the opponents of borough 
reform, that at least forty boroughs, which once sent members 
to Parliament, now send them no longer. The causes of their 
disfranchisement, or of the omission to send them writs of elee- 
tion, are many of them unknown. Some were neglected pro- 
bably in consequence of their decay; others on the score of 
having given offence to the king; and others from having forfeit- 
ed their privilege by abuse and corruption. This last, even the 
most stern supporters of the borough system allow to be a just 
ground for disfranchisement, and, admitting this, they concede 
every thing, for we believe no man living is hardy enough to 
assert that there is a single borough in the United Kingdom, 
that has not at some time or other been put up for sale. 

Having first denied the right to reform parliament, the anti- 
reformers next deny its necessity. Nothing, according to their 
account, can possibly be more happy and prosperous than the 
situation of the people of England, and nothing more unfounded 
than their complaints ; which, rightly considered, are the most 
unequivocal indications of their happiness. Real distress, say 
these borough logicians, never complains; it is only wanton 
pampered prosperity, which, forgetful of its obligations to the 
authors of its happiness, is prone to become ungrateful; to turn 
upon its benefactors, and sting them to death. 

For ourselves, with all the lights we can gather on the subject, 
we find it difficult to resist the conclusion, that if the present 
state of the people of England and Ireland is to be considered 
the criterion for the necessity or the abandonment of reform, the 
argument is sadly against the anti-reformers. The renown of 
England; its great achievements, its extensive dominions, its 
wide spread influence, its eminence in arts, literature, commerce, 
and manufactures, are bitterly contrasted with the distresses of 
a large portion of its people, and the internal weakness, arisin 
from growing disaffection to the present state of things. With- 
out doubt, national glory is a precious possession, which ought 
to be dear to the hearts of the people; but the portion of this 
glory which falls to the share of an ordinary private individual 
is but small, and furnishes a poor equivalent for the absence of 
the ordinary comforts of life. It cannot be considered as a suf- 
ficient counterpoise to misery and want; it cannot quiet the pangs 
of present hunger, nor the anticipation of future distress. The test 
of a good government is the happiness of the people, not its 
foreign conquests; not the renown of military achievements, 
nor the possession of vast wealth, so unequally distributed as to 
leave a large portion of industrious people without the means 
of satisfying the ordinary cravings of the appetite, or providing 
for the support of infancy and old age. eee 
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The opponents of Reform in Parliament confidently refer to 
the present state of Great Britain, in proof of the excellence of 
the existing system of government, in reply to all arguments in 
favour of the slightest change. Did we ever before read, or hear, 
of the prosperity of a country staggering under a load of debt 
and taxation heavier than ever fell on the shoulders of a nation? 
Did we ever read or hear of a happy people, one out of six or 
seven of whom, is indebted to charity for a miserable existence? 
Or did we ever read or hear of a well governed, civilized coun- 
try, in which large portions of the people were so malignantly 
disaffected to the government, as to roam about by night, com- 
mitting the property of the landed proprietors to the flames, in 
the very spirit of wanton destruction? These are not the charac- 
teristics of a good government, or a happy and prosperous people; 
nor did we ever read or hear of such results growing out of a 
state of national prosperity. We fear it is only the wealthy 
members of the state that boast thus of the present happy situa- 
tion of England, and dread the progress of reform, as the pre- 
cursor of her downfal. Revelling in the splendours and gratifi- 
cations of unbounded luxury, they appear to make their own 
means of enjoyment the means of the general happiness, and 
shut their eyes and ears, to all that passes beyond the little circle 
of their comparative insignificance. ‘They do not seem to know 
that want and hunger are evils which the most ignorant of 
mankind can comprehend, as clearly and as keenly as the most 
enlightened and intellectual; and that whatever may be the dif- 
ference in other respects, in the capacity to feel physical suffering, 
all men are equal. The starving king endures not one jot more 
than the starving beggar. 

A close attention to the history of the House of Commons, will 
show a gradual diminution of the influence of the people in that 
body, and of the body itself considered in its proper character 
of representative of the Commons of England. Two great 
causes operated in producing this effect. The gradual alteration 
in the duration of Parliaments, and the gradual acquisition of 
the property of the boroughs by the aristocracy. The change 
from annual to triennial, and from triennial to septennial Parlia- 
ments, diminished the direct control of the constituent over his 
representative; and the acquisition of the boroughs, introduced 
a large number of members, over whom the people had no con- 
trol whatever, they being rather the representatives of the nobi- 
lity than the Commons. 

We may trace the progress of corruption in the House of 
Commons, in a great degree to this extension of the term of its 
duration. It was hardly worth while to corrupt a member, who 
could only sell himself for a single year; but when his subser- 
viency could be purchased for seven, he became worth the buy- 
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ing. From this time, we observe the dependence of Parliament 
on the people, gradually subsiding into a dependence on the 
king and his ministers. Once in a long while indeed, the ancient 
spark of independence would be lighted for a moment, and only 
for a moment, to expire and leave the people still worse off than 
they were before. The extravagance of expenditure, the prodi- 
gality of the government, the increase of pensions and sinecures, 
the national debt, the national taxes, and the national distresses, 
all gradually increasing, and all marching hand in hand, down 
to the present time, distinctly mark the progress of the corrup- 
tion of the House of Commons. All this proceeded from the 
fact of the people having no longer any control over the body 
which pretended to represent them, and from the number of 
honourable members from rotten boroughs, who, like Mr. Fane, 
in the late debate on Reform, considered it a mighty sufficient 
argument to say that “ Jf they had commerce they must have a 
navy; if they had a monarchy they must have a civil list; if 
they had a church they must have tithes; and if they wished 
to preserve the national honour they must pay the annual 
dividends,’’ &c. 'The same gentleman proved himself almost as 
great a historian as he unquestionably is a logician, by bravely 
asserting that “the people rose against Charles the First, only 
because he required 200,000 sterling a year!’’ Did the learned 
and honourable representative and champion of rotten boroughs, 
never hear of the Petition of Right? Did he never, by chance, 
hear of the famous resolution of Wentworth, “That redress of 
grievances and supply should go hand in hand together,’’—or of 
the enacting clauses of the admirable bill which grew out of the 
Petition of Right? «*That no man hereafter be compelled to 
make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax or such like charge, 
without common consent by act of Parliament; and that none 
else be called to make answer, or take such other oath, or to give 
attendance, or be confined, or otherwise molested or disquieted, 
concerning the same, or for refusal thereof. And that no free- 
man, in any such manner as is beforementioned, be imprisoned 
or detained. And that your majesty will be pleased to remove 
the said soldiers and marines, that your people may not be so 
overburthened in time of peace. And that all commissions for 
proceeding by martial law be revoked and annulled; and that 
hereafter no commissions of like nature may issue forth to any 
persons whatsoever, to be executed as aforesaid, lest by colour 
of them, any of your majesty’s subjects be destroyed, or put to 
death contrary to the laws and franchise of the land.” 

These were among the grievances set forth in the Petition of 
Right, and it was in consequence of the repeated evasions, and 
infractions of this great law, after he had given his assent to it, 
that the martyred tyrant brought upon him at length the just 
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vengeance of his people. One of the arguments in favour of the 
rotten borough system is, that it introduces men of talents into 
the House of Commons. Assuredly, if it had achieved no other 
miracle than that of returning such a phenomenon as Mr. Fane, 
it ought to be held sacred. 

In order to demonstrate our position that the House of Com- 
mons is no longer the representative of the people of England, 
it will be sufficient to state the fact, that one hundred and forty- 
four peers of England, Scotland, and Ireland, return three 
hundred members to parliament; and that one hundred and twen- 
ty-three commoners, in like manner, return one hundred and 
eighty-seven more, making four hundred and eighty-seven mem- 
bers out of six hundred and fifty-eight, the whole number of the 
House of Commons. There then only remain one hundred and 
seventy-one members, independent of nomination by patrons; 
and among these are a great number whose constituents are so 
small in number, that it appears a mockery to call them the re- 
presentatives of the commons of England. We could not refrain 
from a smile, at seeing, that in the famous city of Edinburgh, 
the opponent of the celebrated Mr. Jeffrey, beat him by a ma- 
jority of three votes, out of thirty-three, the whole number. 

It is principally by means of this preponderancy of influence 
in the House of Commons, that the nobility of England have 
acquired such enormous wealth, and maintained an influence 
equal, if not superior, to that they exercised under the feudal sys- 
tem, while they have quietly and adroitly shifted all the burthens 
imposed upon them by that system, upon the shoulders of the 
people. Nay, in addition to all this, they have, by means of their 
influence over, or rather their property in, the members of the 
lower house, monopolized almost all the great offices of state, and 
a large portion of the pensions and sinecures. 

In return for the honours and privileges enjoyed by the feudal 
nobility, they were obliged to furnish troops for the defence of 
the nation. They were likewise charged with the administra- 
tion of justice, the coining of money, and indeed with nearly the 
whole administration of internal affairs, according to Blackstone ; 
and it is only necessary to investigate the tenures by which they 
held their estates and honours, to be satisfied that almost every 
grant was made under the condition of some service to the king 
or the state. This property and these privileges continue to be 
enjoyed, but the duties, the performance of which was the condi- 
tion of the grant, have been turned over to the good people of 
England, who pay the armies raised, not only for their defence, 
but their subjugation; the expenses of coining money of which 
they receive so small a portion; and all other expenses of law 
and gospel. It is indisputable, that the tenure by which the an- 
cient nobility of England, enjoyed nearly the whole of the pro- 
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perty of the kingdom, was that of bearing the whole burthen of 
taxation. At that period, and fora long while after, property was 
assessed to pay the expenses of the government; now it is labour 
that pays them either directly or indirectly. 

In such a state of things, it would seem high time to begin to 
prune the wings of these aspiring birds, and quietly abstract 
some of the wide spreading branches of the decayed family trees, 
on which they have been roosting so gloriously for ages past. ‘The 
present bill of reform will, we think, go a great. way in restor- 
ing the ancient balance of the three estates of England. It dis- 
franchises all boroughs which contain less than two thousand 
inhabitants. There are sixty of these, returning one hundred 
and nineteen members. All boroughs containing upwards of two 
thousand, and less than four thousand inhabitants, are in future, 
to return one, instead of two members. There are forty-seven 
of these, each of which will lose a member. Weymouth will in 
future return two, instead of four members. The boroughs will 
thus lose one hundred and sixty-eight members, whose places 
are to be supplied by fourteen members, from seven large towns; 
twenty from the same number of towns of less magnitude ; eight 
additional members from London; fifty-four from twenty-seven 
counties; one from the Isle of Wight; one from Wales; five 
from Scotland, and three from Ireland. By which arrangement 
it will be perceived, there will be a diminution of sixty-three 
members in the lower house of parliament. 

The right of suffrage is limited to persons residing in towns 
entitled to send representatives, occupying a house of the value 
of ten pounds sterling per annum. 

All persons having a right to vote under the old system of laws, 
retain it for life; but it does not descend to their posterity. 

Non-residence, in all cases, disqualifies a person from voting, 
though he may be a freeman of any particular corporation. 

All persons possessing copy-hold, or in Scotland, holding the 
dominium utile of land to the amount of ten pounds sterling 
per annum, and all persons renting property on leases of nine- 
teen years in Scotland, and twenty-one years in the rest of the 
empire, of the annual rent of fifty pounds, or more, will be enti- 
tled to vote at county elections. Polls to be open two days in 
towns, and three in the country. 

By this arrangement, it is computed, about 500,000 additional 
voters will be permitted to exercise the right of suffrage in Eng- 
land, and that the electors of Scotland will amount to sixty thou- 
sand. 

Defective as is this new system of representation, when com- 
pared with that of the United States, we are inclined to believe 
it would be dangerous to extend itany further, for the present at 
least, in England. Universal suffrage, or any thing approaching 
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to it, would unquestionably lead directly to, in fact it would be 
in itself, a total revolution. There is too much of poverty and 
disaffection ; too much of taxation, to admit of the exercise of the 
unrestrained voices of the whole people; without a complete sub- 
version of the present state of things. The voices of the half- 
million of new electors, may be made sufficiently loud to be 
heard, and this new infusion of popular feeling into the House 
of Commons, materially influence its future proceedings. If there 
is sufficient virtue in these new constituents, to resist the torrent 
of bribery and corruption, they will be able, should they be so 
inclined, to do great things for the people of England, by little and 
little ; that is to say, if the people of England have patience to 
wait the slow operation of these political changes, and will be 
satisfied with moderate reforms, as well as a moderate diminu- 
tion of their burthens. The House of Commons has hitherto un- 
doubtedly been the great grievance of the nation. It cheated 
them with a show of liberty, while it was every day bartering it 
away. This brings us to the most interesting point of our in- 
quiry. 

Will the parliament, constituted under the present bill of re- 
form—-should it finally pass—be able or willing to meet the 
sanguine expectations of the people? And again. Will the peo- 
ple rest quiet under any practicable modification of the present 
state of things? 

We are compelled to answer both these questions in the nega- 
tive. We believe they will not. The House of Commons, con- 
stituted as it will be, by the new bill of reform, will not repre- 
sent a large, we may say, the ‘largest portion of the people of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, who neither oceupy houses 
worth ten pounds sterling per annum, nor possess a leasehold 
property of the annual rent of fifty pounds. It will come nearer, 
indeed, to representing the real property of the empire; but the 
poor and the labouring classes, will not be represented. It is 
these that most feel the burthens of the state, and these that most 
require relief. The mass of suffering and of discontent is among 
them; and we confess we see no practicable means, except that 
of speedy emigration to the United States, by which their situa- 
tion can be permanently ameliorated. What parity of feeling, 
or what community of interests, may subsist between the ten 
pound renters or the fifty pound lease-holders, and the ordinary 
labourers and manufacturers, we cannot say ; but we see no reason 
to anticipate that the representatives of this new class of electors, 
will feel greater sympathy for those below them, than did the re- 
presentatives of the rotten boroughs. So far as our experience 
goes, the only safeguard and protection which the people can se- 
curely rely upon, is that of representatives in whose election they 
have a direct voice. We have found but little legislative sympa- 
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thy, between the different classes of communities; each one 
frames and maintains its interests by every means in its power, 
regardless, or little regarding those of others; the selfish princi- 
ple is here,as almost every where else, too strong for the social ; 
and unless it ean be shown, pretty distinctly, that the interests of 
the renters of houses worth ten pounds sterling a year, or the 
lessees of property for nineteen and twenty-one years, of fifty 
pounds annual rent, are one and the same with those who possess 
neither of these qualifications, we must be permitted to doubt, 
whether the one hundred and five new members of Parliament 
will be much inclined to do more for that immense portion of the 
people which is not represented, than the one hundred and sixty- 
eight old ones. It might be urged, that the former will be chosen 
by the free voices at least of the people whom they represent. But 
when we read of the immense sums subscribed by the nobility 
of England to carry on the election now pending, and hear the 
newspapers advocating Reform in Parliament, calling on the 
friends of that measure to meet this attempt to control the choice 
of members by similar contributions, what can we gather from 
this, but that bribery in some shape or other is still necessary to 
stimulate the good people of England, to exert themselves to 
contribute to the attainment even of their own wishes? 

But admitting the will, has Parliament the power to adminis- 
ter effectually to the wishes and expectations of the people of 
Great Britain? We fear not. It does not occur to us in what 
manner the taxes of England can be reduced, so as materially to 
relieve the people, without a total change in the maxims of the 
government. The army and navy, the civil list, and the pension 
list, may be reduced, or even annihilated if you will, and still 
the interest on the public debt will remain a burthen on the 
people, greater than the whole aggregate amount of the taxes of 
any other nation of equal numbers on the globe. That debt is, 
after all, the great insuperable obstacle to any effectual system of 
reform, It meets us at every point, and until it is removed, all 
that can be done in the way of relieving the people from their 
burthens, will, we think, scarcely satisty them except for the 
moment. The idea of removing this weight from the shoulders 
of the nation, by paying the debt, seems altogether visionary. 
The wealth of the world collected in one vast glittering heap, 
would searcely be adequate to its redemption. Centuries of eco- 
nomy will not make up for the waste of half a century of prodi- 
gal expenditure, and in the mean time how are the people of 
England to bear with patience the evils which beset them? What 
is to enable that large portion, which hunger and hopelessness 
have made disaffected, to endure hereafter with patience, what 
heretofore they have struggled so violently to get rid of? Can 
Parliament raise their wages, or lower the prices of the necessa- 
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ries of life? Or can it prorogue the demands of hungry impa- 
tience? To do these things, it must change the entire system of 
the government. There must be an abolition of tithes; a great 
reduction of the navy and army, of the civil and pension list; a 
rigid system of economy, which will save, not thousands, but 
millions a year; a vast diminution of the interest, if not the prin- 
cipal of the national debt; and in short, a new distribution of 
property and of the means of living. 

A Reformed Parliament, constituted on the principles of the 
present bill, will not do these things—it cannot. But it can, 
and probably will do, what will lay the foundation for these 
great changes, in the course of time, and, we apprehend, no 
very long period of time. 

The opponents of Parliamentary Reform, are, without doubt, 
right, when they predict that it is the precursor of a revolution; 
and the reformers are equally right, when they affirm that revo- 
lution will be the inevitable result of a disappointment on the 
part of the people. The difference is, that one may be a peace- 
able, the other must be a violent revolution. The former may 
be a revolution brought about by legislation, provided the Par- 
liament is inclined to grant, and the people to be satisfied with, 
reasonable concessions; the latter will of necessity be brought 
about by civil discords, and bitter warfare betwixt countrymen 
and brothers. 

There is nothing, however, in which the rulers and the ruled 
are so apt to differ, as in their estimates of reasonable conces- 
sions; and here it is, in all probability, that the shoe of reform 
will pinch most sorely. Doubtless, the discontented portion of 
the people of England will expect from a Reformed Parliament 
much more than they will receive. The disappointment of these 
expectations will probably occasion clamours for new reforms 
in Parliament, which the new infusion of popular ingredients in 
that body will enable them to obtain with less difficulty than the 
preceding one. It will go hard if the half million of new voters 
does not pave the way for the admission of half a million more ; 
and thus, step by step, the representation of England will become 
more popular. In proportion as it does so will be the alterations 
in the system of the English government; and if the people only 
have patience, there is, we think, but little reason to doubt, that 
by degrees a total change will take place in the relations between 
the aristocracy and the commonalty, which will be accompanied, 
or followed, by a still greater change in the enormous dispro- 
portion in the distribution of wealth, which arose out of the old 
order of things. We have here argued on the possibility that 
the system is capable of being mended; that there is still left in 
it sufficient of the principle of” resuscitation to enable it to survive 
the remedies necessary to expel the tumours, and remove the 
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infirmities of age and decrepitude. There is but too much reason, 
however, to suspect that the well known anecdote of Pope ap- 
plies directly to the constitution of England. He was going 
home one —_ followed by a boy with a lantern, and happen- 
ing to stumble, exclaimed, “God mend me.”’ The boy contem- 
plated his thin, care-worn face and crazy figure a moment, and 
replied, “He’d better make a new one.”’ 

But even should the constitution of England be found capable 
of surviving the shock of reformation, it remains to be seen 
whether the large portion of discontented people will be willing 
to wait the lingering process, with becoming patience. It must 
be a work of time, effectually to relieve them from their bur- 
thens, and there is too much reason to believe that before this 
happens, they will be apt to rear and throw them off themselves. 
There are many evils of life to which men may gradually accus- 
tom themselves; but hunger is not of the number. Time serves 
no other end than to aggravate its pangs, and all experience tells 
us that a long continuance of national distress uniformly ends 
in violent commotions. No attachment to country is proof against 
long continued suffering; nor can centuries of submission to the 
most cherished institutions, preserve them from the hatred and 
contempt of a people, who see and feel, in their present ope- 
ration, nothing but a most aggravated excess of the miseries of 
life. Common sense, nay, mere instinct, is sufficient to convince 
the animal called man, that there must be something wrong in 
a system, which, by some strange fatality, while it “works so 
well,”’ as its admirers assure them, actually precludes industry 
and economy from gaining those rewards which are their just 
meed, and reduces labour and thrift to the level of beggary. 
Such strange effects are never seen in a good government, proper- 
ly administered ; nor can the most brilliant triumphs abroad, the 
extension of commerce, the perfection of machinery and manu- 
factures, or the convenience of canals or rail roads, make ade- 
quate amends for the wide extension of discontent and distress 
at home. The admiration of the world, and the anticipated ap- 
plause of posterity, cannot compensate a people for a debt of 
eight hundred millions sterling, itself entailing on them a yearly 
tax of more than five dollars for every man, woman and child 
in the three kingdoms ; nor for the mass of pauperism, crime, 
and disaffection, which may be justly ascribed, in a great degree, 
to the long continuance of a system of conquest and monopoly. 

The debates on this great measure of Parliamentary Reform, 
we must say, appear to us unworthy the dignity and importance 
of the subject; and the conduct of both houses, at the moment 
preceding the o_o of Parliament, was neither decorous 
nor dignified. By far the best speech we have seen on the subject 
in the later discussions, is that of a Mr. Hawkins, a young mem- 
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ber from one of the boroughs proposed to be disfranchised, and 
who yet had the virtue to advocate Reform. His views are those 
of a statesman; his language is that of an eloquent scholar; and 
his arguments are drawn from the present crisis, from practical 
experience, rather than from antiquated prescription. 

«“ We seek not,’”’ he says, “this Reform as a matter of abstract 
right, but of practical expediency ; we claim it not as the fruit 
of historical experience ; we ask it, not because it was so in our 
forefathers’ time, but because it would have been so now, had 
our forefathers lived in ours. Sir, it is not enough to tell us that 
our borough system is now, what it was two hundred years ago. 
It is not enough to tell us, that a system of tyrannical compulsion 
and corrupt influence, which was in harmony with the fraud and 
violence of political warfare of those days ; which was in har- 
mony with the remains of feudal power, and the remembrance 
of feudal fidelity ; which was suited alike to the selfishness of 
their political views, the sternness of their political virtues—it is 
not enough to tell us that such a system 1s not worse now, or 
even that it is considerably improved.”’ 

«“ We have been told,”’ continues Mr. Hawkins, “ of the talent 
habitually introduced into this house through the narrow portal 
of a close borough; but we have not been told what proportion 
this talent bore to the aggregate mediocrity, not to say occasional 
imbecility of such introductions. Honourable members opposite 
string up their dozen of pippins in a golden row to win our 
admiration; but we have not been called to notice the bushels 
of crabs, which have sprung from the same stock.”’ 

His conclusion strikes us as peculiarly eloquent. 

« For the honour of this ancient monarchy, whose perils and 
whose triumphs, for so many generations, are chronicled in the 
proceedings of this house; for the sake of this faithful people, who 
have stood by us in the hour of our trial, and borne with us in 
the hour of our pride, let us seize the opportunity which now 
presents itself, to inscribe ourselves on the page of history as 
the first recorded example of ‘ power correcting its own usurpa- 
tions.’ ”” 

It will strike us Americans, whose system of representation 
is founded on this very principle, as a curious objection to the 
plan of making population the heal that Mr. Wynn “objected 
to the precedent which the present proposition would establish 
for perpetual change. Population being taken as the basis, they 
would have new applications when a new census should be 
taken.”? In the United States, we should consider this as one 
of the strongest arguments in favour of the precedent objected 
to by Mr. Wynn, holding, as we do, that no system of repre- 
sentation can be perfect, which does not accommodate itself to 
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the increase and decrease of population, in the different sections 
of the United States. 

With the exception of the speeches of Sir Robert Peel, the 
anti-reformers certainly appear every where inferior to their op- 
ponents in these debates. Almost all their arguments hinge upon 
precedent, or apply, not to the great general principles of the 
bill, but to certain little minor inconsistencies, certain petty 
considerations of local interest. They argue, in fact, not like 
statesmen and philosophers taking general and comprehensive 
views of a great national question; they put on their spectacles, 
and peer into little holes and corners, to find some weak part, 
instead of deliberately contemplating the whole structure, and 
manfully undermining, or ma it down. 

Among the speeches in favour of Reform, we notice one from 
Mr. Jeffrey, the late renowned Editor of the far-famed Edin- 
burgh Review. It is rather respectable, but, we think, altogether, 
greatly inferior to those of Mr. Hawkins and Mr. O’Connell. 
t is the effusion of a rhetorician, not of an orator ; the arguments 
savour of the Scottish bar much more than the British Parliament, 
and remind us not so much of the far-sighted statesman, whose 
views reach to the height, the depth, the circumference, of a vast 
complicated subject, involving the rights and the prosperity of a 
om people, as of the special pleader mooting knots of Scottish 
aw—the most knotty and perplexing of all knots, since the 
Gordian—before a bench of awful and tremendous powdered 
wigs. It appears to us that the Lord Advocate is destined to 
furnish another illustrious example in proof that a man may be 
an excellent pleader in court, and a critical judge of eloquence 
in the closet, without becoming a Mirabeau, a Chatham, a 
Madison, a Patrick Henry, or a Webster, in the councils of a 
nation. 

There is something rather ludicrous in the picture given in 
various English publications, of the consternation of the anti- 
reformers in both Houses of Parliament, on hearing of the in- 
tended prorogation. It reminds us of Oliver Cromwell and the 
Rump Parliament. The indignation of my lords Mansfield, 
Warnecliff, and Londonderry, is terrific ; and that of Sir Rich- 
ard Vyvyan beyond ’the memory of man. Even the cool, self- 
possessed, and self-poised Sir Robert Peel, seems actually to 
have become angry, and, under the inspiration of the moment, to 
have discovered an entirely new species of despotism—that of 
Journalism! If the bill of Reform passes, Sir Robert is clearly 
of opinion, that instead of England being governed by kings, it 
will be See to the despotism of devils!—do not be alarmed, 
a reader, Sir Robert only means printers’ devils. Not 
Mammon, nor Milton’s hero, the great Satan—nor yet Asmo- 
deus, nor Lucifer, nor any of the devils of Le Sage—but by a 
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set of little smut-nosed ink-fingered imps, begotten by a periodi- 
cal on a newspaper, raised in the cockloft of a printing office, 
and patronized by the reformers. Sir Robert thinks this would 
be worse than the boroughmongering system. “I declare,’ says 
Sir Robert, “I deelare my firm conviction, that the worst species 
of despotism will eome ; the despotism of democracy. (Loud 
cheers.) Yes, a despotism of that description accompanied by 
the despotism of Journalism—to borrow a foreign word—that 
Journalism which has brought other happy countries to anarchy 
and destruetion.”” (Hear! hear! and loud cheers. ) 





Art. 1V.—Fourth Annual Report of the American Tract 
Society. New York: 1829. 


Ir is now, we believe, about thirty years since the first Tract 
Society was formed in London. That Society, so far as we can 
ascertain, was the original stock from which so many others in 
different eountries have emanated, and which have now assumed 
a bearing and influence, so potent for good or for evil, that a 
candid examination of some of the proceedings of the principal 
one in this country, while it may afford gratification to a phi- 
losophieal mind, ean seareely be nugatory as it respects the 
managers of that society or the public at large. To remove, 
however, any suspicion or prejudice, which may arise from the 
introduetion of such a subject into a journal, professedly literary 
and scientific, and, therefore, as some may suppose, unfitted for 
discussions of a theological nature, we premise that we intend to 
avoid the introduetion of topies having a sectarian tendency, and 
so to eonduet the inquiry, as to give no offence to any particular 
church. We also eonsider it expedient to state, that so far from 
regarding the dissemination of religious truth by means of tracts, 
improper or unwarrantable, we believe it to be a useful and laud- 
able undertaking. Many amongst the poor have little or no 
opportunity of cultivating their faculties by reading, except by 
the use of traets; other publications, on account of their expense, 
are beyond their reach; and who does not rejoice in reflecting 
that the fire-side of the poor man is often enlivened and comforted 
by these little manuals, when, without them, it would be blank 
and cheerless? No one can have entered into the spirit of Burns’ 
Cotter’s Saturday Night, that admirable delineation by a peasant 
of the peasant’s home, and the peasant’s feelings, without being 
sensible that religious family reading is a joy and a blessing to 
him no less than to his opulent neighbour; perhaps even more 
so, considering the destitution of his comforts in a worldly point 
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of view. By means, too, of access to a few books, a spirit of 
inquiry may be excited in many minds which would otherwise 
have lain dormant, and thus, from the poor man’s hovel, may 
issue the enlighteners of their fellow men, and the ornaments of 
their country. From the auto-biographies of Dr. Alexander 
Murray, the oriental linguist, and Professor Heyne, the emi- 
nent classical scholar, we ascertain that this is sometimes real- 
ized. 

So far, then, from deprecating the exertions of Tract Societies, 
we hail them, when properly managed both as to the tracts is- 
sued, and the manner of issuing them, as one of the means for 
advancing the improvement of the community, a delightful object 
to a Christian and patriotic mind. But if the tracts are of a ten- 
dency to disseminate error instead of truth, and bigotry instead 
of charity ; and if, in the distribution of them, injudicious agents 
are employed, or the seclusion of private life is invaded, we must 
withhold our approbation, and, as conservators of the public inter- 
ests in matters connected with literature, affix censure in its 
stead. From want of discrimination in these respects, laudatory 
epithets are frequently misapplied, and mischievous deception 
arises; persons lay the flattering unction to their souls, and 
fancy themselves saints, when they are far indeed from merit- 
ing to be so regarded. Convinced, accordingly, of the evils of 
flattery, not merely to monarchs but to republicans, and believ- 
ing that the religious Tract Societies have been incensed with 
it more than is beneficial to them, we trust it will not be im- 
puted to prejudice, if we should dispense blame more liberally 
than praise, on an occasion when our object is to point out what 
we conceive to be their defects and mistakes. 

The American Tract Society, not being on so confined a basis 
as some others, issues a number of moral, as well as religious 
tracts, or rather of tracts on moral subjects; for, in point of fact, 
all, or nearly all, are treated religiously. Accordingly, several 
of their tracts are designed to assist the cause of what, by a mis- 
nomer, are called Temperance Societies: we say by a misnomer, 
since in all their numerous publications and resolutions which 
we have seen, they advocate not temperance in eating and drink- 
ing, but abstinence from distilled liquors. One of their members 
may, without violating their rules, eat to excess, and drink fer- 
mented liquors to intoxication; but, should he take the smallest 
portion of brandy or whiskey, no matter how diluted, he be- 
comes guilty of an infraction of the laws to which he has volun- 
tarily bound himself, and is expelled from the society. To this 
course we do not object; persons having an undoubted right to 
agree to abstain from what they judge to be pernicious; but then 
the designation of their confraternity should be such as to convey 
their object clearly to the uninitiated. One like this—the Society 
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for discouraging the use of Ardent Spirits—would be unexcep- 
tionable. Knowing, as we do, and as every one must, who is not a 
hermit, that ardent spirits are perverted to the worst purposes, and 
cause many premature deaths, we readily admit that the interests 
of morality would probably be promoted by their entire disuse 
throughout society. As such, we trust that the ‘‘ Temperance 
Societies’’ will effect considerable good; nay, it is obvious, that 
they already have, in numerous cases, been the cause of at least 
some good. They have erected a standard to which numbers 
have resorted, principally of persons habitually temperate, who 
hape hoped to influence others, by drawing public attention to 
their example; while some, who have occasionally been seduced 
into intemperance, and who have felt ashamed of their conduct, 
have been enabled to strengthen their weak resolutions, by plead- 
ing their connexion with the society as a sufficient excuse for 
refusing the invitations of their boon companions: some few 
persons prone to ebriety have also been reclaimed. These soci- 
eties may accordingly be regarded as auxiliaries to public morals, 
and, of course, deserving the patronage of the Tract Societies. 
We have therefore selected one of their publications bearing on 
this subject, with the view of pointing out how injudiciously 
they have advocated the cause of temperance, and to enable the 
public to judge of their claim to support; since it is announced 
as “a Premium Tract;” that is, as a tract for which the author 
has been rewarded by a premium from the subscriptions of the 
members. Had we fixed on one treating of any of the contro- 
verted doctrines of Christianity, we might have given offence 
to some particular church; but against this selection, no such 
objection can be brought. It is entitled «‘ Appeal to American 
Youth on Temperance. By the Rev. Austin Dickinson,” and 
consists of twelve pages. 

Mr. Dickinson’s first position is,—‘‘ The use of ardent spirit 
will do you no good.”’ This is, we think, rather too broadly as- 
serted ; for though it may be true, that health can be supported 
without it, the same may be said of tea, coffee, milk, and every 
other beverage except water. Unless, therefore, it can be proved 
that the use of ardent spirit is injurious to health, we think that 
this position might as well have been omitted. We are aware 
that some physicians have maintained that ardent spirit is inju- 
rious ; but we also know that others have asserted the contrary ; 
and when we consider that tea has been called a slow poison, 
and that thousands have constantly used either one or the other, 
or both, without any manifest detriment, living to advanced age 
in the possession of health, mental and bodily, we see no advan- 
tage in proscribing, under the plea of inutility, what is conducive 
to comfort. If, indeed, there is no other method of correcting the 
immoderate use of it than by total abstinence, or if the use is in- 
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separably connected with the abuse, then it ought unquestionably 
to be relinquished ; but this is another question. “ The use of it,’’ 
we are told, ¢¢will not increase your property, nor the number 
of your respectable friends.’’? May not the same be said of every 
other beverage? ‘ No parent, should you ask for his daughter, 
would require you first to become a lover of ardent spirit; for, 
saith the prophet, wine and its kindred indulgences fake away 
the heart.’”? Does Mr. Dickinson mean to insinuate that wine 
drinkers are less susceptible of the passion of love than water 
drinkers? If not, what is it he does mean ? for we cannot divine. 
That the intemperate use of either wine or spirit takes away the 
heart from godliness, no one can doubt ; and that this was what 
the prophet signified, may be inferred from other passages of 
scripture ; but that a moderate use is condemned, we no where 
find. When will men cease from torturing scripture to suit their 
own nartial views? We entreat Mr. Dickinson to reflect on the 
words of one whose piety he will not question, Cowper ; speak- 
ing of certain errors, he says, 


** The worst is scripture warped from its intent.” 


Let him then bear in mind, that the apostle Paul exhorted Timo- 
thy to the moderate use of wine, and that a greater than Paul, to 
supply a company, performed a miracle by converting water into 
wine ; thus tacitly acknowledging that wine was preferable. 
When he has thus reflected, let him deny, if he dare, that he has 
used scripture most unwarrantably. 

His second position is this :—*‘‘ Drinking ardent spirit, if it do 
no good, is a great and wicked waste.’’? He seems to think that 
nothing does good as a beverage, unless it is essential to health. 
If so, we must all become aquarians, since it is undeniable that 
health can be supported by the use of water as a diluent, as we 
before remarked. This being the case, we see no propriety in 
lavishing such terms of abuse on the practice of drinking spirit. 
What would be thought of that moralist who should brand as a 
wicked waste, the use of whatever is unessential to health or 
comfort? Where is the man, however rigid, who wears on his 
coat no superfluous buttons ? And is every one to be called wicked 
on such a ground? The cause of morality is injured rather than 
promoted by such cynical asperity. Yet our author does not rest 
here; for in his third position he maintains that “indulgence in 
ardent spirit is offensive to the Giver of all mercies.’’ This, to be 
sure, is a necessary inference from his former position ; for what- 
ever is wicked is offensive to God. But as every thing in the 
creation is intended by our bountiful and benevolent Father for 
the service of man, we shall want some better proof of its being 
offensive to Him to drink spirit, than the assertion of Mr. Dick- 
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inson. His bare assertion, however, is not all he gives: he at- 
tempts to fortify it by arguments such as these. 

«It is nota creature of God, any more than cards or murder- 
ous weapons, but of man’s invention, and of comparatively recent 
invention ; originating, like the Mahomedan imposture, in < the 
land of robbers.’ Had the all-wise Creator deemed it absolutely 
necessary for man, can it be supposed that he would have suffered 
thousands of years to pass, ere the method of making it was known? 
Or had He deemed the habitual use of it good for man, would He 
have created him with a disgust for it, which it requires the in- 
sidious practice of sweetening and diluting to overcome?”’ 

An attempt to repel the force of such a passage as this, may ap- 
pear, to most of our readers, supererogatory ; but as we have a 
further object than that of exposing the weakness of Mr. Dickin- 
son’s argumentation, they must excuse us for bestowing some 
attention to it. What, then, can be more ridiculous than to en- 
deayvour to dissuade people from the use of spirit by reminding 
them that it is of man’s invention? Are we to disuse carriages, 
steamboats, and those thousand other things which contribute to 
the comfort and happiness of man, because, like cards and mur- 
derous weapons, (a curious association, ) they are not creatures of 
God, but.of man’s invention ? Or are we to conclude that spirit, 
cards and murderous weapons come under the same category? 
Who but a fanatic would ever think of such a thing? We know, 
indeed, that spirit is perverted to the purpose of intoxication, 
cards to'that of gambling, and murderous weapons to murder ; 
but are not the ‘‘ creatures of God” in like manner perverted ? 
Do not men stupefy and intoxicate themselves with tobacco and 
opium? Do they not make use of fighting-cocks for gambling? 
And do they not use arsenic and other poisons for murder? If 
we are to condemn as reprehensible the use of every thing which, 
in one shape or another, is misapplied by man, by being made 
instrumental to the gratification of his corrupt passions, we are 
afraid that nothing in the world will escape the ban. «¢ Ah!”’ we 
hear Mr. Dickinson exclaim, “but you forget that spirit was in- 
vented by a Mahometan, and would you use what came from the 
land of robbers?” 'To this we answer,—would he reject the use 
of our numeral figures because they came from the same land 
of robbers? Is he so ignorant as not to know that in the middle 
ages, which, when applied to Christendom, are called the dark 

the Mahometans were superior in learning and science to 
the Christians? and that the caliphate of Bagdat was graced by 
the names of Almanzor and Haroun al Raschid, whose fame was 
brightened by their patronage of artists and poets? Who but a 
bigot would try to excite prejudice against any invention because 
it was not the offspring of a Christian? 

Mr. Dickinson proceeds thus:—‘‘ Had the all-wise Creator 
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deemed it absolutely necessary for man, can it be supposed that 
he would have suffered thousands of years to pass, ere the me- 
thod of making it was known?” We reply :—Certainly not; but 


then, as water is the only beverage necessary to man, we must. 


conclude, either that it is unlawful to drink any thing else, or 
that man may use his reason in forming such other drinks as are 
agreeable to his palate, or conducive to his health. Does Mr. 
Dickinson suppose that the art of making wine, which, as we 
know from scripture, was understood at an early period of the 
world, was the result of a Divine communication? Does he not 
rather infer that it was a human invention? But are we on that 
account to reject its use? Yet this we must do, if we are to act 
in the spirit of his inquiry, unless it can be proved that the art 
of fermenting liquors was communicated to Adam, for fermented 
and distilled liquors rank together as it respects necessity. 

Dismissing, then, this branch of the subject, we come to the 
utility of ardent spirit, concerning which, Mr. Dickinson puts 
this question :—‘‘ Had God deemed the habitual use of it good 
for man, would He have created him with a disgust for it, which 
it requires the insidious practice of sweetening and diluting to 
overcome?”? To answer this, we might simply say, that many 
unpalatable natural productions are highly salubrious. But we 
shall add, that as it has pleased the Almighty in his bounty to 
form bitter and sour things, as well as such as are sweet, man 
may render the former agreeable to the palate as well as condu- 
cive to the health, by an admixture with the latter. Would Mr. 
Dickinson advise people to discard the use of tea and coffee, be- 
cause, without ‘‘the insidious practice of sweetening and dilut- 
ing,”’ few, or none, would be induced to take them? Or, to apply 
it to himself individually, would he consider that they are not 
good for him, because when a child he was not fond of a bitter 
taste ? 

‘¢ Strict temperance,’’ he proceeds, ‘‘is pleasing to the Most 
High; thus it was said of him, who was honoured to announce 
the Saviour’s advent,—‘He shall be great in the sight of the 
Lord, and shall drink neither wine nor strong drink.’ In the 
view of Omniscience, then, true greatness is associated with en- 
tire abstinence from this artificial stimulus.”” That for certain 
wise, but perhaps inserutable purposes, it has pleased God to en- 
join this abstinence to partieular persons, is known to every 
reader of the Bible; but who before, ever thought of drawing a 
general inference from these special cases? What would be 
thought of that theologian, who, from the injunction to Samson’s 
mother, never to let a razor come upon her son’s head, should 


maintain that ‘‘true greatness’? was connected with abstinence | 


from shaving? Or that because the Prophet Ezekiel was com- 
manded not to weep for the loss of his wife, therefore all other 
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men should do the like, in order to eomply with their Maker’s 
will? Or that because Hosea received an order to cohabit with a 
harlot, there was no sin in whoredom? But perhaps the best con- 
futation of Mr. Dickinson’s notion, that the conduct of John the 
roy og in abstaining from wine and other stimulating liquors, is 
to be regarded as an example necessary to be followed in order 
to attain “true greatness,” is to be found in the conduct of our 
Lord himself. At the wedding at Cana, when there was abun- 
dance of water, he performed a miracle to supply the company 
with wine; and his own practice was so opposite to that of his 
appointed herald, that he was called a wine-bibber ! Would any 
one infer from this slander of his enemies, that he was addicted 
to intemperance? Surely not;—but it may be reasonably con- 


cluded that he was not opposed to moderate indulgence in that 


beverage ‘‘ which maketh glad the heart of man.” The railers 
against John for his abstinence, accused him with being possessed 
with a devil. We shall not imitate them by charging Mr. Dick- 
inson with demoniacal possession ; but we shall venture to express 
our conviction that he is one of those ‘fanatical guides’? with 
which this country unfortunately abounds, since by no one but a 
fanatic would the example of the Baptist be instanced as more 
worthy of imitation than that of the Saviour. What would he 
think of a Mufti who should tell him that Mahomet was a supe- 
rior moralist to Jesus, because he prohibited the use of wine, 
while Jesus permitted it? 

We now come to his fourth position ;—*‘ The use of spirituous 
liquor has a puneins and debasing influence, and leads to other 
sensual indulgences, as well as to foul speeches and foolish con- 
tracts.”’ If instead of saying the use, he had said the intemperate 
use, he would have been right. The passages of scripture quoted 
by him in confirmation of his position, relate not to spirituous, 
but to fermented liquors, and most clearly to excessive indul- 
gence in them, since it is not by their temperate use that men 
are deceived and out of the way, that they err in vision, and 
stumble in judgment. But that Mr. Dickinson, notwithstanding 
his abstinence, has most remarkably ‘‘ stumbled in judgment,” 
we now pepseee to show. 

His fifth position, that the habit of intemperance, once ac- 
quired, is not, without the greatest difficulty, broken through, we 
unhesitatingly admit, agreeing with Cowper, that 

** Habits are soon assumed ; but when we strive 
To strip them off, ’tis being flayed alive.” 


The sixth is thus worded :—‘It is a solemn consideration, 
which must have great weight with such as reverence the Bible, 


that even moderate drinking may for ever exclude the saving in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit.” Now it is to be considered that 
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Mr. Dickinson treats wine and ardent spirit as of the same nature. 
What, then, must be his judgment of our Lord, who had the 
Holy Spirit without measure, for converting water into wine for 
the entertainment of a convivial company? The language em= 
ployed by Jesus to two of his diseiples, when they manifested an 
intemperate zeal, may, it appears, be equally applicable to our 
author; for every one whose zeal overshoots his knowledge, is 
ignorant *¢ what spirit he is of.”? Let us continue our exposure of 
his misapplied zeal. ‘ Unless,’’ he says, ‘¢ heaven and hell can 
work together, God cannot, consistently, send Ais Spirit to co- 
operate with that spirit, which Satan employs, more than any 
other agent, in fitting men for his service and kingdom.” This: 
attempt at antithesis, is to us quite disgusting. Is it right, be- 
eause the word spirit is applied to distilled liquor as well as to the 
Deity, that a sober theologian should express himself respecting 
them, in terms which, if used by a deist, would probably be cha- 
racterized as blasphemous? Are we to understand that the Holy 
Spirit co-operates with the water that we drink in effecting our 
salvation? If Mr. Dickinson should reply in the negative, then 
we seriously ask him, if he has not used language which. may 
fairly be construed to be irreverent? Of intentional irreverence 
we fully acquit him; but when any one, especially one who styles 
himself reverend, approaches that solemn subject, the union of 
the Holy Spirit with the soul of man, he should not, by a play 
upon words, leave room to suspect that he regards it with levity. 

Mr. Dickinson quotes from an anonymous author, the follow- 
ing sentence :—*‘‘ If while under conviction, a person allows him- 
self to sip a little,—Ae is sure to grieve away the Spirit of 
God,’ and then adds himself, ««Oh! beware of sinning against 
the Holy Ghost!” It might seem from this, that he considers 
that which the scriptures awfully describe as the sin so porten- 
tous as to preclude forgiveness not only now, but hereafter for 
ever, to consist in sipping a little brandy or whiskey ! When. or 
where will the folly of man stop? The charge of bigotry is often 
brought against the Catholics, on the ground that they believe 
salvation to be denied to those who reject the doctrines of their 
church; but what must we think of those who inculcate that sip- 
ping ardent spirit is the sin against the Holy Ghost? 

It is not our intention to proceed through the remaining posi- 
tions of this tract with the minuteness we have hitherto observed ; 
and which, indeed, is the less necessary, as several of them, be- 
ing directed against intemperance, are unexceptionable, and we 
do not wish to indulge a captious or cavilling disposition. Some 
occasional remarks, however, deserve notice. ‘‘In the purest 
state of morals,’’ he says, ‘‘and in the most intelligent and refin- 
ed circles, ardent spirit is not tolerated.”? Can the cause of mo- 
rality and religion be served by a false assertion? Yet, who does 
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not know that this is one? Mr. Dickinson, to be sure, maintains, 
that they who drink spirit, are not pure in morals; and we sup- 
he will insist that they are equally deficient in refinement ; 
but most certainly, amongst them are men and women as intelli- 
ent and well-bred as any to be produced amongst the abstinent. 
€, however, proceeds, *‘ who would not be shocked at the sup- 
position, that this liquor was carried about by the twelve apos- 
tles and their Lord ! or that it was offered to them at such houses 
as they found worthy ?”’ This mode of endeavouring to discredit 
the use of an article is not new, Dr. Rush having put a similar 
query respecting tobacco. Accustomed as Christians of the pre- 
sent day are, to venerate the characters of those who were select- 
ed by our Lord, as the first promulgators of the gospel, they feel 
a repugnance to associate the idea of vulgarity with any thing 
connected with them; but, when it is borne in mind, that they 
were, for the greater part, men of little education and of obscure 
origin, there will be slender reasons for supposing that they were 
of refined habits. However gifted with spiritual illumination, 
and purified from the defilements of sin, they were still men ; 
and men who must be supposed to have retained such of their 
early habits,—coarse, though they might be,—as were not in- 
compatible with their sacred functions. Under this view, we 
find no difficulty in conceiving, that many questions might be 
put, in relation to their practices, which would imply that, if an- 
swered affirmatively, they were men of vulgarity, and which yet 
might be so answered with truth. Who would not be shocked, 
we might say, at the idea that the apostles, instead of using 
knives and forks, helped themselves to victuals with their fin- 
gers? Yet that they, in common with most Orientals did so, 
there can be no reason to doubt.* Except, then, with those who 
regard the use of spirit or tobacco as sinful, there needs to be 
nothing repulsive, in supposing that they drank the one, or 
chewed the other. 

We shall now quote a passage quite characteristic of our au- 
thor, and of those who, like him, when their indignation is rous- 
ed, know not how to express themselves without the use of lan- 
guage bordering on fanaticism, if not actually falling into it. 

“*A thick, fiery vapour, coming up from the pit, has overspread the whole 
land, and blighted half its glory. Tens of thousands of our citizens, poisoned and 
polluted by this vapour, and fitted only to dwell in fire, have yearly sunk down 
into that pit, to weep and lament for ever. Upwards of four hundred thousand 
more, according to calculation, are at this moment groping their miserable way 


to that same pit, who, but for this pestilence, might have been among our hap- 
piest and most respected citizens. A still greater number, of near connexions, 


* On this subject, besides divers books of travels in Asia, see the Life of Hen- 
ry Martyn; Dr. Walsh’s Journey from Constantinople to England ; and the Life 
of the Emperor Baber, written by himself, and translated by Dr. Leyden. 
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are in consequence covered with shame, weeping, and wo. Ah! who can say, 
he has no relative ruined by this plague ? Three years ago the infection had be- 
come almost universal. But God, in great mercy, has inspired his servants to pub- 
lish the only remedy,—Abstinence, total abstinence for ever.” 

Till we read this, we were not aware that the clerical advocates 
for the formation of Temperance Societies, claimed to be consi- 
dered as acting under Divine inspiration in their laudable labours. 
We had supposed that they, seeing the evils of intoxication and 
its extensive prevalence, had thought proper to elevate a stand- 
ard to which all well-wishers to temperance might, if they judged 
it expedient, resort; and thus, by their concentrated example, 
make drunkards ashamed of their conduct, and deter others from 
becoming like them. We had supposed, that the consideration 
of the abuse of ardent spirit being so generally connected with 
its use, furnished a moral inducement to refrain from it entirely, 
just as people avoid a dangerous path lest they should stumble; 
but we really had not imagined that on these accounts, the pro- 
moters of abstinence set up a claim to Divine inspiration ! 

Not satisfied with attacking drunkards and drunkenness, Mr. 
Dickinson actually represents moderate drinkers as producing 
still more mischief! Lest we should be suspected of perverting 
his meaning, we give his own words. 

** Were one-half the amount of liquid fire that is swallowed annually by that 
army of drunkards, collected in one great lake, it would be more than large 
enough for all of them to swim in; and yet a vastly greater quantity is swallow- 
ed by the more numerous and more dangerous army of moderate drinkers. Were 
those thirty thousand victims that annually descend to the drunkard’s grave, cast 
out at once into an open field, they would cover five acres of ground with their 
putrefying carcasses; and yet fur greater numbers are slain by the insidious prac- 
tice of moderate drinking !” 

This, to say the least of it, is a fresh discovery in moral sci- 
ence. He who can believe that temperance destroys more 
persons than excess, must, we suppose, agree with Pope, that 


** Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely sobers us again!” 


Unphilosophical as this is, even when applied metaphorically to 
sciolists in literature,—and so it was applied by Pope,—it is not 
so ridiculous as it would be if taken in its literal signification ; yet 
if moderate drinking is more pernicious than ebriety, it surely 
must be so from such a cause. 

Desirous as we are of witnessing such a change in the habits 
of society as would substitute temperance for intemperance, we 
yet cannot believe that, salutary as such a change would be, it 
would usher in the millennium. Mr. Dickinson, however, seems 
to think that his prescription of Temperance Societies is a pana- 
cea which must produce such an effect. Were intemperance 
wholly abandoned, “ men,”’ he says, “instead of sinking below 
brutality itself, would be rising in knowledge and purity, and 
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striving to be perfect, as their Father in heaven is perfect;”’ and, 
let them subscribe a united pledge to abstinence, and the result 
will be, that “it will supersede the pain of a perpetual warfare 
with appetite and temptation.” Here, then, is an easy way of 
getting to heaven. Is a man prone to any particular vice, he has 
only, in conjunction with others, to sign his name to a paper 
containing a promise to refrain from it, and the temptation in- 
stantly ceases: he has, of course, no warfare to maintain. Was, 
then, the Apostle in error, when he testified that <<‘ the life of a 
Christian is a continual warfare’? Mr. Dickinson, we chari- 
tably conclude, never heard or thought of broken vows; and has 
he made so little observation as not to know that thousands 
** Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to?” 

When he has reflected on this, he will probably feel dubious as 
to that desire to attain perfection, which he has mentioned as the 
result of abstinence; since it must be assumed, that he would 
consider a belief in Christianity as an essential ingredient in per- 
fection. How, indeed, would he explain, on his hypothesis, the 
relative condition of Scotland and France? In Scotland, intem- 
perance is a prevalent vice; in France, temperance is generally 
conspicuous. France, accordingly, ana to be as much distin- 
guished for religion, as we might infer Scotland would be for the 
want of it; yet a recent tourist in France, himself a Scotchman, 
has published a statement directly at variance with this assump- 
tion, calling France, notwithstanding her temperance, infidel, 
and Scotland, in spite of her intemperance, orthodox. Does the 
temperance of France produce her infidelity? or the intemper- 
ance of Scotland her orthodoxy? Mr. Dickinson will not answer 
these questions in the affirmative; nor would he assent to that 
deist who should assume the converse as true, and maintain that 
infidelity produced temperance, and orthodoxy intemperance: 
consequently, he must excuse us for rejecting his notion that 
national abstinence will be the harbinger of the Millennium, We 
shall, however, give him the benefit of an insertion of his pero- 
ration. 

‘“*Rise, ye young hope of your country and the world; exhibit one general 
combination of moral courage, intelligence, and purity; and, with correspond- 
ing effort, say to the whole earth, that the hour of her redemption is come. Hap- 
py! thrice happy ye! who may thus have the honour of dashing away for ever 
the cup of dathonsiane, and washing this foul stain from our country’s glory. 
Happy the generation! who may rise up instead of the fathers, and, like the 
rainbow above the retiring cloud, reflect from one end of the earth to the other, 
the glories of a millennial sun !” 

Here we dismiss Mr. Dickinson; but before we proceed to 
another branch of our inquiry, it may be proper to anticipate an 
objection, likely to be made, for the purpose of animadverting 
on it. The objection is, that the writer who has laboured to 
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disparage, at the same time, both Temperance and Tract Socie- 
ties, can have no friendly feeling towards religion, and is, there- 
fore, unworthy the regard of his contemporaries. In the first 
place, we deny the assumption. We have no desire to detract 
from the merit or utility of either: both, we conceive, have been 
productive of good, and are worthy of public patronage when 
rightly conducted. ‘The Temperance Society is, in truth, in no 
manner implicated in our strictures, except so far as it has been 
instrumental to the circulation of the tract which we have been 
examining. The premises being destroyed, the inference falls of 
course; but to prevent misapprehension, we shall be somewhat 
more explicit. There is a spirit at work in various countries,— 
less, we believe, in this than in some others,—which strives to 
bring into disrepute the magnificent truths of the gospel, and to 
blight the hope founded on them of a glorious immortality. It 
ridicules the fervours of devotional feeling, and would substitute 
for them a cold, heartless, scepticism. Its aim is to set man, if 
not above his Creator, at the least independent of him; and to 
lead to the persuasion that those things, which reason and reve- 
lation alike proclaim to have emanated from the designs of the 
Most High, are, in reality, only fortuitous. When adopted by 
men, it removes the strongest inducement to morality which 
they can possess, and substitutes a recklessness injurious to 
themselves and others. With this spirit, we have no sympathy, 
no fellowship: we should gladly witness its annihilation. 

In rejecting this infidel spirit, we are far from supposing that 
all that is requisite is accomplished. If Christianity is accepted 
as a mere system of morals, like the stoic or the epicurean, little 
is gained, comparatively speaking, beyond heathenism ; for, from 
the different systems of ethnic philosophy, much of the gospel 
morality might be deduced. Christianity, to be effectual, must 
be received as a vital principle, which not only corrects the 
aberrations of human nature by enlightening the understanding, 
but which purifies the heart and elevates it to heaven, infusing 
benevolence to man, and piety to God. There is, however, a 
spurious kind of Christianity too generally thrusting itself in the 
place of the real, which has produced and is producing pernicious 
consequences. It leads its disciples to the heights of spiritual 
pride, from which they look with contempt on the pilgrims in 
the low valley of humility. It does indeed affect humility ; but 
it is presumptuous and confident, treating sacred things with a 
degree of familiarity offensive to common sense, and at variance 
with that diffidence which becomes dependent beings. Its name 
is Fanaricism, and it may be known by its garb, which is not 
the pure white of religion, but a party-coloured vest, in which 


the dark shades of superstition are blended with the flaring hues 
of fancy. 
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From what we have stated, we think that our object cannot 
now be otherwise than wilfully misconstrued. It is not to dis- 
arage Temperance and Tract Societies, but to show them the 
injury which may result to their cause from an alliance of it with 
fanaticism. That many persons zealous for religion have been 
under fanatical influence they cannot deny ; and that it is desira- 
ble to separate fanaticism from religion, they will readily admit. 
The only point, then, on which there needs be any difference of 
opinion, is, as to the discrimination of the true guide from the 
false. We therefore avail ourselves of the language of Mr. J. 
J. Gurney, the author of the Tract issued by the American Tract 
Society, entitled «‘ Redemption,’”’—a tract which appears to merit 
aaa circulation, from its unexceptionable tendency and spirit. 
n another work* he thus expresses himself: 

‘* The true guide is the day-spring from on high, and it comes immediately from 
God, in whom there is no mixture of evil, and who is the original and unfailing 
source of all good. The false guide is the creature of human infirmity and mis- 
apprehension, and mea aren the source out of which it arises is positively evil 
and corrupt. Those who are faithfully following the true guide, are the dedi- 
cated children of a holy God. Those who are following only the false guide, 
have constructed for themselves an unsound religion, and are mere enthu- 
siasts.’ 

To this we may add, that the true guide is that light which 
irradiates the path of the good man, leading him from one de- 
gree of virtue to another, till the full glare of immortality bursts 
on his enraptured vision; while the false guide is the murky, 
fitful flame of hell, 

** Which leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind ;” 


yet as it always kindles the imagination, and produces an inor- 
dinate fervour, it is often mistaken for the true. When it is 
employed about religion, it produces fanaticism ; and when exer- 
cised by genius, unchastised by judgment and moral rectitude, 
it produces, from its uncontroulable nature in such men, an obli- 
quity of vision which attempts to palliate vice. The poems of 
Byron might afford us many melancholy illustrations of this, but 
we prefer taking one from Burns, as it has, perhaps, been more 
confidently urged than almost any other. He thus represents 
his muse as addressing him :— 


**I saw thy pulse’s maddening play 
Wild send thee pleasure’s devious way, 
Misled by fancy’s meteor ray, 

By passion driven ; 
But yet,—the light that led astra 

Was LIGHT FROM HEAVEN”! 


Our readers are now, we trust, prepared to assent to our con- 
clusion, that in the case of religious persons under its influence, 


* Observations on the Religious Peculiarities of the Society of Friends. 
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as well as poets, it produces perversion of judgment and mischie- 
vous excitement, operating like oil when thrown on fire to extin- 
guish it. If so, the American Tract Society can scarcely be 
acquitted from the charge of lending itself to the diffusion of 
fanaticism, and, so far, of being opposed to gospel purity. We 
do not mean to insinuate that any of their tracts are likely to 
lead to excesses like those committed by the Baptists at Munster 
in the sixteenth century, or by the Fifth-monarchy-men in Lon- 
don, in the seventeenth. The time for such extravagances, we 
trust, is past. But we cannot conceal our apprehension of the 
danger of persons being induced, from the perusal of some of 
their tracts, to suppose that they are enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, when in reality they are only encompassed by sparks of 
their own kindling. ‘The substitution of imaginative excitement 
for true devotional fervour, has been injurious, if not ruinous, to 
thousands. 

It would be exceedingly unfair in us, to leave our readers under 
the impression that the generality of the tracts issued by the So- 
ciety are as exceptionable as we consider that which we have 
examined. Many of them are admirably adapted to do good; 
and few, comparatively, to do mischief. The one written by 
Hannah More, entitled the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, may be 
read with advantage by persons in all conditions of life, and pre- 
eminently so by the poor, for whose use it was principally de- 
signed. Its recommendations are simplicity and truth, in which 
respects it may be contrasted with another, entitled Gilbert 
Ainslee. This latter was written—not, we may conclude, for 
the religious benefit of its readers—but to excite their sympathy 
by a pathetic tale. It was originally published in a fanciful 
volume, bearing the quaint title of Lights and Shadows of Scot- 
tish Life, and seems no more worthy of circulation as a religious 
tract, than Sterne’s Maria, or Mackenzie’s La Roche. The class 
of persons, too, who read tracts, are likely to receive it as a veri- 
table narrative. Those who read but little, and that little sup- 
plied by persons on whose spiritual guidance they rely, are not 
likely to be acute in discriminating truth from fiction. It does 
indeed appear to us a questionable proceeding, to attempt to im- 
part spiritual instruction by fictitious narrative, except by para- 
bles and allegories, in which there is no design to mislead by 
imposing them as real. _No person reads the Pilgrim’s Progress 
so as to be deceived into a belief that it is other than an allegory; 
but the tale of Gilbert Ainslee might certainly be mistaken for a 
relation of fact. In this view it is, we think, objectionable as 
a religious tract. Did it never occur to the board of managers, 
that by circulating Gilbert Ainslee in conjunction with the Dai- 
ryman’s Daughter, the Young Cottager, and the Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain, they might lead persons, who knew that the first 
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was fictitious, to infer that the others were so likewise? Know- 
ing, as we do, from satisfactory evidence, that these narratives are 
substantially correct, their association with Gilbert Ainslee has 
not discredited them with us ; but we cannot say so much for the 
Happy Waterman, Poor Sarah, and a few others. It would, 
accordingly, seem expedient, either to print such only as are 
true, or to designate the fictitious, to prevent misapprehension. 
Indeed, we are impressed with the conviction that it is advisable 
to discard the fictitious from the Society’s catalogue, except such 
as are allegorical. Narrative is, in our opinion, better adapted 
to the capacities of the ignorant, for whom the tracts are princi- 
pally intended, than the doctrinal or the argumentative. We wish 
therefore to see circulated those only that are likely to be bene- 
ficial: by the mixture of the true with the fictitious, we are ap- 
prehensive that the benefit may be neutralized. We also wish 
that the argumentative and doctrinal tracts should. be simple, 
cogent, and free from any admixture of fanaticism. As some 
of them answer these characteristics, our readers must not sup- 
pose that the tract on Temperance isa fair specimen of the whole. 
We did not adduce it as such; but as one by which the public 
might determine how far a society is worthy of patronage, which 
could bestow a premium on such a composition. 

The greater part of the tracts are, we believe, reprints of tracts 
otiginally published in England, several of which, however, are 
mutilated in what appears to be an unjustifiable manner. An 
anonymous tract may, perhaps, be abridged without injustice to 
the author; but when a tract appears with the author’s name on 
the title page, it should be complete, unless it is expressly pub- 
lished as an abridgment, or unless a notification of certain omis- 
sions is annexed: otherwise the author may complain that his 
object is defeated. But what would be thought of an editor who 
should state that he had republished a work entire, when, in fact, 
he had omitted some of the most important parts? Certainly he 
would be considered as doing injustice to the author, and guilty 
himself of misrepresentation ; of betraying the confidence usually 
placed in the declarations of literary men, and therefore subject- 
ing himself to be regarded with suspicion in future. Such would 
be the case with an individual; but when a similar act is traced 
to a society, and that a society engaged in disseminating moral 
and religious tracts, the case may be very different. Where many 
are held responsible, there is commonly no responsibility at all, 
as each shifts it from himself to another. Accordingly, in pro- 
ceeding to substantiate the insinuation we have just made, we are 
far from supposing that the shame, which, in the case of an indi- 
vidual, would be likely to arise from a like exposure, will be pro- 
duced. 

{n the tract entitled the Young Cottager, there is an account 
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of the administration of the Lord’s supper in private; but lest 
it should be supposed that the society countenanced such a prac- 
tice, they have placed a foot-note, stating, that ‘‘in publishing 
the tract entire, they would not be understood to express any 
opinion in relation to the practiee.’? The inference deducible 
from this is, that some of them considered the private adminis- 
tration of the sacrament as a measure of equivocal propriety, if 
not altogether wrong. That they were at liberty to guard the 
reader against any misconstruction from their publishing the tract 
entire, is unquestionable ; but were they equally justifiable in as- 
serting that the tract was entire, when it was exceedingly muti- 
lated? So much so indeed, that to some readers it may appear as 
much despoiled, as a peacock when deprived of his top-knot and 
tail. As they thought fit to omit certain passages, why not omit 
that to which they have placed the foot-note? Surely if any part 
were omitted, it should be that to which some might raise ob- 
jections. 

The tract begins :—*‘I shall plead no apology for introducing 
to the notice of my readers, a few particulars relative toa youn 
female cottager ;’? but the words of the author are,—*I shal 
plead no farther apology, &c.’’ for he offers an apology, in beau- 
tiful language, arising from the anxiety felt by the renovated 
mind for the salvation of others, and the advantage of cultivating 
youthful piety. Were we to go regularly through the tract, we 
should have to notice similar omissions in almost every page ; 
but as this would be useless, we shall restrict ourselves to a few 
of the most conspicuous. The author, Legh Richmond, whose 
name they have placed in the title page, was a clergyman of the 
Church of England, resident in the Isle of Wight. In the dis- 
charge of his pastoral duties, he delighted to observe the beau 
ties of nature for which that isle is so distinguished, and has in- 
troduced into his tract several descriptions, the fidelity of which 
has been confirmed by persons who have visited the spots. ‘These 
descriptions, which, to many readers, are the most attractive 
part of the work, the American Tract Society has entirely omitted. 
We deem it proper to insert one of these, that our readers may 
form some opinion of the taste of those who could erase such a 
paragraph. 

**In the widely sweeping curve of a beautiful bay, there is a kind of chasm 
or opening in one of the lofty cliffs which bound it. This produces a very 
romantic and striking effect. ‘The steep descending sides of this opening in the 
cliff are covered with trees, bushes, wild flowers, fern, wormwood, and many 
other herbs, here and there contrasted with bold masses of rock, or brown earth. 
In the higher and middle part of one of these declivities, two or three pictu- 
resque cottages are fixed, and seem half suspended in the air. From the upper 
extremity of this great chine, or opening in the cliff, a small stream of water en- 
ters by a cascade, flows through the bottom, winding in a varied course of about 
a quarter of a mile in length; and then runs into the sea across a smooth expanse 
of firm hard sand, at the lower extremity of the chasm. At this point, the sides of 
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the woody banks are very lofty, and, to a spectator from the bottom, exhibit a 
mixture of the grand and beautiful, not often exceeded. Near the mouth of this 
opening was a little hollow recess, or cave in the cliff, from whence, on one hand, 
I could see the above described romantic scene; on the other, a long train of 
perpendicular cliffs, terminating in a bold and wild-shaped promontory, which 
closed the bay at one end, while a conspicuous white cliff stood directly oppo- 
site, about four miles distant, at the farther point of the bay. The shore between 
the different cliffs and the edge of the waves, was, in some parts, covered with 
stones and shingles ; in some, with firm sand ; and in others, with irregular heaps 
of little rocks, fringed with sea-weed, and ornamented with small yellow shells. 
The cliffs themselves were diversified with strata, of various coloured earths, 
black, yellow, brown, and orange. The effects of iron ore, producing very ma- 
nifest changes of hue, were every where seen in trickling drops and streamlets 
down the sides. The huts in which the fishermen kept their baskets, nets, boats, 
and other implements, occupied a few retired spots on the shore. The open 
sea, in full magnificence, filled the centre of the prospect ; bounded, indeed, in 
one small part, by a very distant shore, on the rising ascent from which, the rays 
of the sun rendered visible a cathedral church with its towering spire, at above 
twenty miles distance. Every where else, the sea beyond was limited only by 
the sky. A frigate was standing into the bay not very far from my recess ; other 
vessels, of every size, sailing in many directions, varied the scene, and furnished 
matter for a thousand sources of contemplation. At my feet, the little rivulet, 
gently rippling over pebbles, soon mingled with the sand, and was lost in the 
waters of the mighty ocean. The murmuring of the waves, as the tide ebbed or 
flowed, on the sand ; their dashing against some more distant rocks, which were 
covered fantastically with sea-weed and shells; sea-birds floating in the air aloft, 
or occasionally screaming from their holes in the cliffs ; the hum of human voices 
in the ships and boats borne along the water ;—all these sounds served to pro- 
mote rather than interrupt meditation. They were soothingly blended together, 
and entered the ear in a kind of natural harmony.” 


Why should such a passage be omitted? Because it conveys 
no spiritual instruction? That, we suppose, must have been the 
idea of the board of managers. Yet surely man may be taught, 


** To look through nature up to nature’s God,” 


and to feel ne pair to that benevolent Being who has placed him 
in a world filled with so much external beauty, that it may excite 
his admiration that it should be 


**So clothed with beauty for rebellious man.” 


Such was the opinion of the pious Cowper, from whom we have 
rar the last line, and such was also that of the author of the 
oung Cottager; for, in another of his tracts, —The Dairyman’s 
Daughter,—he thus expresses himself ;— 
** Do any of my readers ponies why I describe so minutely the circumstances 
of prospect and scenery which may be connected with the incidents I relate ? My 
reply is, that the God of redemption is the God of creation likewise ; and that we 


are t in every part of the word of God, to unite the admiration of the beau- 
ties wonders of nature, to every other motive for devotion.” 


Here, then, we see how much importance Mr. Richmond at- 
tached to his descriptions of nature; and, of course, are able to 
appreciate the loss sustained by his readers, and the injustice to 
himself, by the edition of his tracts published by the American 
Tract Society. When, in addition, it is considered that he is 
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made to contradict himself, by saying that he offers no apology, 
though, in reality, he does offer one, we are astonished at the 
boldness of those who declare that they publish his tract enéire. 
There is an additional aggravation, arising from the circumstance 
of a remonstrance having been publicly made with them on this 
very point, and that from one whom they cannot suspect of be- 
ing inimical to their cause. The following is the language of 
Mr. Richmond’s biographer,* after pointing out the want of 
fidelity in the American edition of the Dairyman’s Daughter:— 

*¢ We cannot but complain of this gross mutilation of our friend’s interesting 
memoir, as an imposition on the reader, and an injustice to the author’s reputa- 
tion. Without intending to impugn the integrity of our American brethren, or 
to assign motives for their conduct, we must express our regret; considering, as 
we do, such interpolations and false presentments to be both injurious to the 
memory of an author, a misrepresentation of his principles, and an interference 
with his design, by no means consistent with fair and honourable feeling ; and we 
cannot but hope that the evil complained of will be corrected in subsequent 
editions.” 

This mild and gentlemanly castigation has not produced the 
effect intended; the Dairyman’s Daughter being still published 
in the mutilated state, as we can testify from having compared 
it with the original edition ; while the Young Cottager, which is, 
as we have shown, similarly mutilated, is declared to be publish- 
ed entire! Perhaps, however, some may suppose, that the ma- 
nagers of the Tract Society were ignorant of the remonstrance 
above quoted; we must therefore assure these charitable persons, 
that they are entirely mistaken; for, in the recent edition of the 
Dairyman’s Daughter, a quotation is made from the book con- 
taining it, and from only the preceding page ! 

If, however, the managers are determined to disregard their 
friendly Episcopal monitor, by persisting in laying aside ¢ fair 
and honourable feeling ;’’ if they have no regard for their repu- 
tation as moralists and Christians, and do not mind asserting a 
deliberate falsehood ; there is yet one consideration, which, we 
would fain hope, may have some weight with them: we allude 
to their patriotism. Do they not perceive that by the course 
they are pursuing, their country—we are sure we may designate 
it as their beloved country—must sink in the estimation of our 
English brethren? The proceedings of a public body like theirs, 
will be considered as indicative of the moral feelings of the com- 
munity at large; and perhaps we shall read in the Resid Quar- 
terly Review, an article containing a statement of the transaction, 
with sage conclusions of the want of pure morality, owing to the 
absence of an established church! We beseech them to reflect on 
this; and we desire our friends of the Quarterly to be so candid 


* A Memoir of the Rev. Legh Richmond, A. M. By the Rey. T. S. Grim- 
shawe, A. M.—New-York : 1829. 
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. a8 to mention ow? protest against the conduct of the society. We 
ean assure them that thousands of honourable men will concur 
with us. 

The next subject for our consideration is the eleventh article 
of the Society’s Constitution:—* All meetings of the society, 
the board of directors, and the executive committee, shall be 
opened by prayer.” It will, to many, appear strangely incon- 
sistent in us to object to this; and we shall probably be suspected 
of showing the cloven foot. We desire, however, that our rea- 
‘sons may be duly considered before we are taxed with captious- 
ness. Prayer is a duty incumbent on every one; it is, perhaps, 
“of all the exercises of the Christian, the most essential result of 
an humble dependence on his heavenly Father; and, when sin- 
‘cerely and fervently persevered in, is often blessed both to him- 
self and others: it elevates the soul from earth and earth-born 
cares to a desire for a glorious immortality in regions untainted 
by sin. Prayer, then, while it is an individual concern, may be 
properly performed in private, either mentally or vocally ; but, 
according to our view of its solemn nature, there is danger of 
its being misapplied, when offered publicly, unless all present 
ean concur in it both in form and spirit. Now, as the Tract 
Society is supported by Christians of various denominations, we 
are apprehensive that that union of soul, so desirable when sup- 
plication is offered to the throne of grace on behalf of an assem- 
bled company, is not likely to be often realized. The Presbyte- 
rian thinks that a liturgy is objectionable; the Episcopalian deems 


it advantageous; the Calvinist believes it lawful and right to invoke ° 


the aid of irresistible grace ; the Arminian, believing that divine 
grace may be and often is resisted, would regard the Calyinistic 
prayer as presumptuous, if not profane; while the Quaker main- 
tains that no prayer should be offered in public, except under 
the immediate influence of the Holy Spirit. Persons of all these 
different views co-operate with the Tract Society ; but ean it be 
supposed that they all concur, without any mental reservation, 
in every petition presented at the Society’s meetings? We know 
that one short answer will be given to this; that the divine bless- 
ing cannot reasonably be expected, unless it is regularly sought 
for and implored. What, then, will the contenders for the prac- 
tice say to its disuse by the British and Foreign Bible Society ? 
That Society, they will probably admit, has had extraordinary 
success, and can offer as strong evidences of the favour of Heaven 
being bestowed on its labours, as the Tract or any similar 
society; yet for twenty-six years its managers have held their 
meetings without public prayer, and at the last anniversary, a 
motion to introduce it was negatived. The Bible Society, we 
are fully persuaded, has adopted the right course ; and we consi- 
der the rejection of the proffered motion a proof both of prudence 
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and piety. The difference between a body of worshippers agreed 
both in form and spirit, and a body composed of men of diseord- 
ant views in doctrine, and different practices in form—some 
standing, some sitting, others knecling—must be obvious on 
the slightest consideration. Without an harmonious union, pray- 
er in concert can scarcely be acceptable. 

The board of managers of the Tract Society, the majority of 
whom are opposed to a settled form of prayer, appear to have 
been aware of the dangers which might result, from their giving 
publicity to an instance of conversion of heart, occasioned by the 
use of a liturgy. How else can we account for their omission of 
such an instance, related in the Dairyman’s Daughter? Does a 
correspondent inform them of a person’s being converted by the 

rusal of a tract, the passage containing the account is recorded 
and published. Why, then, should they omit a similar case aris- 
ing from hearing the Episcopal liturgy read? Because, we pre- 
sume, they wished not to be thought to countenance the use of 
that formulary. If so, they may, with a little reflection, perceive 
that our objections to their eleventh article are not urged without 
sufficient reason; since, if, at one of their meetings, a liturgy 
were used, many might feel a repugnance to yield their souls to 
its influence ; while extemporaneous prayer might have an effect 
precisely similar on others. 

The next point for consideration, is the ‘ systematic distribu- 
tion of tracts to the entire population who are willing to receive 
them.”’ ‘To express any doubts of the propriety of this measure, 
may seem like discouraging a rich man from assisting the poor, 
as persons may surely give any thing without being suspected of 
indiscretion ; yet that even gifts may be misapplied, no one can 
doubt: the scriptures exhort ‘‘ not to cast pearls before swine.”’ 
{t will be readily granted, that great numbers of tracts thus in- 
discriminately distributed, will never be read; it should, there- 
fore, be the object of the society to dispose of their tracts by sale, 
since, when people buy books, they usually do so for the purpose 
of reading them. ‘Tracts, when gratuitously bestowed, should 
be given rather to those who are desirous, than to those who are 
simply willing to receive them; a fair prospect of their being 
useful will then be secured. But we have read in the newspapers 
complaints that tracts have been obtruded upon those who were 
unwilling to receive them. This, at the least, is objectionable ; 
for it has been shrewdly remarked, that though Jesus whipped 
the buyers and sellers out of the temple, he never whipped any 
into it. If our desire is to persuade others to a life of holiness, 
we should act in the spirit of meekness and charity, not in that 
of intemperate zeal. Without zeal, it is true, little that is great 
or noble is ever accomplished; but in all matters, and more 
especially in those of a religious nature, zeal, to be efficacious, 
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without producing mischief, must be regulated by prudence. 
Particular care must be taken to avoid unnecessary irritation ; 
for who listens patiently to one who provokes him? Suppose, 
then, a tract is thrust into the hands of a child, which the parent, 
on examination, disapproves; would not the child be exhorted 
never to read either it or any other issued by the same body? 
Such, we presume, would often be the case. To apply this to the 
Society under review. Would a Catholic parent feel under obli- 
gation to it, for introducing into his family, through the medium 
of a child or a servant, a tract representing the Church of Rome 
as apostate and corrupt?* and would he not justly conclude, that 
a tract asserting that “Christ brands with a mark of hypocrisy”’ 
the practice of “secret prayer,’’ as adopted by ‘¢ modern Catho- 
lics in their churches,”t is not simply objectionable from its 
tendency to alienate the mind from heartfelt devotion, but abso- 
lutely pernicious from its perverting the words of the Saviour? 
Would a Universalist be likely to think favourably of a society 
which denies the possibility of a salvation to him, because he 
believes that Jesus Christ purchased salvation for the whole hu- 
man race?} In reply to these queries, it may be said, that the 
offence taken by individuals will be more than compensated by 
the good produced. As, however, we are not to do evil that 
good may arise, so we should also be careful to avoid giving 
offence unnecessarily, recollecting the wo pronounced against 
those by whom offences come. But supposing it be granted, that 
the Society has a moral as well as a civil right to send its distri- 
butors with tracts to every house, we think it will not be dis- 
puted that persons so delegated should demean themselves with 
courtesy and Christian humility. Should any one, in the exercise 
of his function, make an insinuation to a stranger that his faith 
was unsound and could not save him; he would, in our appre- 
hension, be overstepping the line of duty, and violating the 
legitimate purpos. of the Society. Such, however, does not 
appear to have been the view of the managers; for we find it 
recorded, that some distributors, having given a tract to a young 
woman, which “ she received with undisguised coldness,”’ telling 
them, at the same time, that they need not leave any more, “ they 
then turned to several small children, saying, ‘We sincerely hope 
these little ones will be saved!’ ’’ What, we ask, would be the 
feelings of these persons themselves, if such language were ad- 
dressed to them? What would they think of the Christian spirit 
of those who could insinuate to parents, in presence of their 
children, that they were out of the pale of salvation? In these 


* See the Tract entitled The Church Safe, page 5. 
t The Religion of the Closet. By the Rev. James Bennett, D. D. page 2. 
+ See the various Tracts against Universalism. 
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cases, there is nothing like putting ourselves in the place of the 
condemned. 

It may be urged that the Society at large is not answerable for 
the indiscreet conduct of some of its agents. This we beg leave to 
dispute, since those agents can be reprimanded and displaced. If 
instead of such unequivocal proof of disapprobation being resort- 
ed to, their conduct is tacitly sanctioned, by being recorded in 
the appendix to the annual report, the Society is identified with 
it, as much as the human body with the hand or the foot. 

In the course of our examination, we have now reached that 
part which elucidates the effects of the Society’s labours. Cireu- 
lating, as they do, annually, millions of tracts, many of which are 
not only unexceptionable, but well adapted to diffuse piety and 
produce moral reformation, it would be unfortunate indeed if 
considerable benefit did not accrue from some of them. This 
benefit will be viewed with satisfaction by every true Christian. 
Do the tracts against intemperance produce sobriety ; do those 
against profanity and lying produce chastened language and truth; 
and do those against infidelity cause the Deist to tremble, like 
Felix before the Apostle, and sincerely embrace the sublime and 
heart-cheering views of the gospel, instead of those which leave 
the soul in darkness and uncertainty ;—who will not rejoice? 
With no disposition, accordingly, to detract from the Society’s 
usefulness, we may yet be permitted to doubt whether the good 
be unmingled with evil. 

** A lady called at a tract depository to purchase some tracts, and fixing her 
eyes upon the Dairyman’s Daughter, observed, while the tears were flowing 
from her eyes,—I owe all my hopes of heaven to the reading of that tract.” 

A prudent person might have hinted to her, that if all her 
hopes rested on that tract solely, she had but a slender foundation 
for them ; indeed it appears to us, that the Fakir of Hindostan, 
who depends for salvation on the repetition of so many thousand 
prayers, or the Hajji of Persia, who fancies himself secure because 
he has prostrated himself before the tomb of the Prophet and 
kissed the Caaba, has a claim almost as good. The publication of 
such a case by the Society indicates that fanaticism, (for it might 
be nothing more,) is considered by the managers a proof of the 
goodness of their cause. 

A conspicuous feature in several of the reported cases of con- 
versions, is the unhesitating assurance that they were effected by 
the Holy Spirit. Now, while it is readily admitted that no man, 
unassisted by Divine grace, can change his corrupt propensities 
into holy desires, and so become fitted for an inheritance in that 
kingdom into which nothing impure can enter, great caution is 
requisite in determining how far certain changes for the better 
are the result of this extraordinary renovation. Persons under 
excitement arising from the most opposite causes, have renounced 
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divers immoral practices, while yet their hearts have remained 
unpurified: others have become regular in their attendance on 
public worship, and have professed unusual sanctity, and yet 
have been only formalists. How then, can sober, cautious ob- 
servers,—and none but such are worthy of confidence,—pro- 
nounce on the reality of an alleged conversion from a sudden 
change? A few specimens from the report before us may serve 
to show the mixture of presumption and hasty decision of the 
managers and agents. 


** The tract entitled, the Great Question answered, was blessed to a lady who 
was convinced of her sinfulness, but ignorant of the way of salvation, and under 
fearful forebodings of eternal wrath: the Holy Spirit accompanied the reading of 
the tract; her doubts, and fears, and agony were removed, and there is reason to 
believe she became a new creature.” ; 

“In Oswego ae lived a family five or six miles from any place of worship, 
who seldom attended meeting any where, and had grown up very ignorant and 
indifferent as to religious subjects. This continued tilla person, some time dur- 
Fy. past summer, put into the hands of the mother of the family the tract en- 
titled the Day of Judgment. She read the tract, was convinced of her sinfulness 
and danger, and was led by the Holy Spirit to fly to Jesus, as the only refuge 
from the storm impending over the ly impenitent. When she came forward 
to join the Baptist Church, she referred to this tract, as the only means of calling 
attention to the concerns of her soul.” 

** A pious lady of the city says, she presented tracts to a coloured woman who 
called on her, and conversed with her freely on the danger of her condition as 
an enemy of God, exhorting her to repent and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
On returning home, she laid the tracts on her table, one of which, the Swearer’s 
Prayer, her husband, an unconverted profane man, took up and read. He was 
instantly convicted of sin. From that time he was never heard to swear, but be- 
came serious, and a constant attendant on religious meetings. About three weeks 
afterwards, the wife, who had not been easy in her mind since the conversation 
when she received the tracts, being alone one evening, felt as if she could bear 
the struggles of her heart no longer, and that she must try to pray. She then 
had recourse to the tracts and read them, but her distress only increased. The 
man and wife continued in much anguish of soul for about four months. Unable 
to help one another, the man would sometimes go out of the city, where he 
could, unobserved, give full vent to his cries and tears. The Lord had compas- 
sion on them, and, within one week of each other, they both received the witness 
of the Spirit that they were born again”! 


We could extend these specimens by extracting accounts of 
what are termed revivals of religion; but we deem it needless to 
do so, especially as we attach little importance to the efficacy of 
these revivals. The term is used, we apprehend, to imply a gene- 
ral conviction of sin and desire of holiness amongst those who 
have long been in a supine state. That such a resuscitation may 
and sometimes does take place, we feel no disposition to contro- 
vert. When famine, pestilence, or any other terrible calamity, 
extensively pre> men’s minds are necessarily drawn to re- 
flect seriously on the uncertainty of life, and many then apply 
themselves to the duties of religion, who were before neglectful 
of them and careless about them. But in the midst of health and 
prosperity, such a result is rarely to be expected. A man awaken- 
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ed to the necessity of preparing for futurity, and who has, through 
Divine assistance, been able to purge his heart, will of course Be 
desirous that his example may be blessed to the edification of 
others: in time, this may happily be the case; but that it should 
be general through a neighbourhood, is more than can often be 
expected. Accordingly, judging both from reason and observa- 
tion, we have long since come to the conclusion, that most of 
these alleged revivals arise from heated imaginations, or are only 
hypocritical. Let us not be condemned as uncharitable. That 
fanaticism often usurps the place of true religion no one can 
deny; that hypocrisy is a prevalent vice is too obvious to be dis- 
puted: why, then, should it appear improbable that these ene- 
mies to gospel purity often manifest themselves under the name 
of revivals? Few, we suppose, of those whose minds have been 
impressed with the infinite importance of securing the favour of 
God, and who have made some advances in the way of holiness, 
would consider it a breach of charity to condemn the extrava- 
eset of a camp-meeting, as either fanatical or hypocritical. 
umping, shouting, screaming, under the process of regenera- 
tion; and then, as a token of the spiritual birth being eflected, 
clapping of hands, singing aloud, proclaiming King Jesus :—what 
are all these but so many proofs that the persons who do them 
deceive themselves or attempt to deceive others? Camp-meet- 
ings, however, have been supported as promoters of revivals, and 
have thus, we cannot doubt, been productive of mischief. In 
them, it is true, as in ordinary revivals, instances of sincerity 
may occur, but the exception must not be taken for the rule. 

Before bringing to a conclusion our notice of the effects of the 
Society’s publications, we must quote one particular case, which, 
on account of the terms in which it is recorded, we have reserved 
to the last. 

*¢ Toa female, a tract, accompanied by an affectionate exhortation, was given 
at a moment when the tears told, that conscience was awake, and the struggle 
had commenced. ‘Truth was powerful. The result may be told in a word: old 
things have passed away, and all things have become new; she is rejoicing in 


God her Saviour, and through an immortal existence will be praising the Lamb 
that was slain, and who hath redeemed her to God by his blood.” 


Knowing, as every one must, how easy it is to some persons 
to command tears, and how prone hypocrites are to employ 
them, we can give little credit to the reporter’s discernment, 
satisfied, as he appears to have been, that tears are an infallible 
sign of the commencement of the new birth. We are not dis- 
puting that in this instance he might be correct; we are sim- 
ply pointing out the flimsy foundation for the assumption of the 
fact. It must be obvious to a candid mind, that such hasty asser- 
tion is calculated to manifest a fanatical, rather than an humble 
state of mind in the reporter, and not less so in the board of 
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managers who proclaimed it to the world. Fanaticism seldom 
stops to reason ; it is impelled forward, like a huntsman to the 
quarry, without regard to obstructions ; posts and pitfalls being 
alike unobserved—it feels so sure of success. How remarkably is 
this exemplified in the passage just cited! The blissful eternity is 
secured by the convert before she has finished her race! Had 
they reflected that the Apostle mentions some of the neophytes 
of his day having made shipwreck of their faith, and that he him- 
self was apprehensive he might become a castaway, they might 
have seen the impropriety of giving currency to such language ; 
language which may lead to spiritual pride and supineness, in- 
stead of that humility and incessant watchfulness so incumbent on 
the sincere followers of Jesus. The conscience may be lulled by 
such language into a fatal security. It is recorded of Oliver Crom- 
well, that, a little before he died, on inquiring of his chaplain 
whether those who had once been in a state of grace were secure 
of finally triumphing, and being answered in the affirmative, he 
replied : . Then I am safe, for I know that I was once in a state 
of grace”’} 

n one point which we have not hitherto noticed, the Society 
appears deserving of entire confidence; we allude to the fiscal 
department, which has been conducted with that regard to econo- 
my so essential to the best interests of every charitable and bene- 
volent corporation. In this respect, it may be advantageously com- 
pared with another public body which professes to be doing much 
good, and to which we may, perhaps, at a future time, direct the 
attention of our readers. This testimony to the excellence of one 
part of the Society’s trusts, will, we hope, be not only satisfac- 
tory to the board of managers, but convince them that in our 
more rigid animadversions, we have been actuated by no vindic- 
tive or unfriendly feeling; and that we should have been as 
ready to Jaud as to censure their proceedings, could we have 
done so consistently with our sense of what is due to the public 
interests, 





Just as we had nearly finished the above, and not till then, we 
discovered that the Annual Report we have had before us, is not 
that for 1830, but for the preceding year. It having been lent to 
us by a friend who is an admirer and supporter of the Society, 
we took for granted that it was of the date mentioned, and inad- 
vertently omitted to verify the supposition. The matter, how- 
ever, we regard as immaterial, for we have since seen an abstract 
of the report for the current year, and find nothing in it to modify 
our jud t, but much to confirm it. To one point, however, 
we think it right to advert in justice to the Society. In looking 
over a list of the tracts, we find that the one entitled Gilbert 
Ainslee, the unsuitableness of which for circulation we noticed, 
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is not amongst them. It appears then, that some other tract asso- 
ciation issued it. Our mistake arose from seeing it in connexion 
with the tracts of the Society on whose labours we have been 
commenting. But while thus exculpating that body from the ef- 
fects of the erroneous statement, we must acknowledge that we 
can perceive no advantage which will be derived from the re- 
tractation, since we find an admission by the board of managers, 
that several of the tracts are fictitious: of course our reasoning is 
still applicable. They inform the subscribers that they intend to 
admit no more similar ones into the series; but why not, to be 
consistent, cancel those already admitted? ‘¢‘ Happy is he, who 
condemneth not himself in that which he alloweth.” 





Art. V.—THE MISSIONARY QUESTION. 


1.—4 New Voyage rownd the World, in the years 1823, 24, 
25 and 26. By Orro Von Korzrsur, Post Captain in the 
Russian Imperial Navy. London: H. Colburn & R. Bentley, 
2 vols. 1830. 

2.—/ Visit to the South Seas, in the U. S. Ship Vincennes, 
during the years 1829 and 1830; with Scenes in Brazil, 
Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena. 
By C. 8S. Srewart, A.M. Chaplain in the United States’ 
Navy, and author of “A Residence in the Sandwich 
Islands in 1823 and 1825.’ New York: John P. Haven: 2 
vols. 1831. 


‘¢ Ar the mouth of two witnesses, and at the mouth of three 
witnesses, shall the matter be established.’’ This reiterated 
maxim of the Mosaic law is perfectly agreeable to common sense; 
and we are glad of an opportunity to make it bear upon an in- 
teresting subject. It has for some time been a question in the 
minds of many, whether the design of converting heathen coun- 
tries be practicable and expedient. After much unprofitable dis- 
cussion, it has at last been placed upon the footing where it 
should have been placed at first, and has come to be considered 
as a matter not of speculation but experiment. The experiment 
has been made, in various forms, by Catholics and Protestants, 
Europeans and Americans. The question now is, what are the 
results? Is it possible, is it desirable, to propagate the Gospel ? 
Can savages be brought to embrace it “with the spirit and the 
understanding?’’ If they can, does it actually better their con- 
dition ? 

Now we look upon these questions as most interesting pro- 
blems in the science of human nature and the art of promoting 
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happiness. As such, they are, or ought to be, as interesting to 
the Deist as the Christian. They have, in fact, two aspects to- 
tally distinct, a religious and a civil one. The former has refer- 
ence to a divine command, the latter to the principles of philan- 
thropic policy. Some of the strongest motives that impel the 
pious man, do not reach the infidel. The pious man considers 
himself bound to give the gospel to the heathen, because God 
commands it, and would think himself so bound, though the 
measure were attended with no temporal advantages. The mere 
man of the world regards the latter, and the latter only. With 
him it isa question of mere temporal advantage. The constrain- 
ing motives are in these two cases evidently different; yet is 
there not a great deal that is common to them both, or does not 
one, in point of fact, include the other? Because the Christian 
looks at something more than temporal advantage, does it follow 
that he overlooks the latter altogether? Surely not. Christianity 
professes to provide both for this life and the next. The consist- 
ent Christian, therefore, must believe, that his religion carries 
every real blessing in its train, and that the surest method to 
procure prosperity, is to embrace the gospel. On the question, 
therefore, of immediate results, those who difler most in theory 
may amicably meet. It is a simple case of practical philanthropy, 
entirely independent of religious creeds and dogmas. Does the 
inculeation of that scheme of doctrine and the consistent prac- 
lice af those moral precepts which together constitute the 
Christian system, tend to civilize mankind, to improve their 
understandings, to refine their manners, to subdue their pas- 
sions, to promote their peace? Whether false or true, whether 
human or divine, do they effect these changes ? do they bear this 
fruit? Is not this as plain a matter of fact question as any that 
can be suggested, with respect to population, education, or poli- 
tical economy ? What bearing the result may have upon the evi- 
dences of revealed religion, is another matter. The question, as 
we have stated it, is no religious question, and we have made 
these observations with a view to show, that when we take up 
this subject, we are not taking up the cudgels of polemic theolo- 
gy. That the whole affair has another aspect properly religious, 
we have said already. The discussion upon that ground is in 
other hands, and there we leave it. We are not disposed, how- 
ever, to withhold attention from a matter of deep interest to all 
benevolent minds, merely because it has been barked at asa reli- 
gious and a sectarian business. The public are old enough to 
separate the merits of a case from the demerits of the parties to 
it. We repeat, that we consider it a simple question of results and 
facts. So regarding it, we are, we must confess, at a loss to know 
the rationale of that unbecoming heat which has sometimes at- 
tended the discussion of the subject. We mean on the part of 
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those who are opposed to missions. In the adverse party it would 
be less wonderful. Those who look upon the enterprise as part 
of their religion, may, with some good grace, be zealous in its 
favour. Yet strange as it may seem, we find these men, who 
profess to consider themselves bound by the most awful sanctions, 
by their duty to their God, and by their hopes of immortality, 
to see this work accomplished—we find these men calmly mov- 
ing onward, in the face of opposition, meeting violence with 
firmness and opprobrium with silence ; while others, who regard 
it as a question of mere policy, are querulous, abusive and iras- 
cible to madness.* Why this strange inversion? Why do those 
who feel their souls at stake, bear all so meekly, while the un- 
concerned philosopher is foaming at the mouth? These observa- 
tions have no reference, of course, to those whose judgments are 
not satisfied upon the subject, and who, after calm research, still 
question the expediency of missions. We speak of those who 
have become the active partisans of barbarism, and have set 
themselves to vilify, and bring into contempt, the efforts that are 
making to evangelize the world; who rake the ditch for ribaldry 
and rack their brains for falsehood, to blast what, at the furthest, 
can be nothing more than a. misguided effort to promote a worthy 
end. 

These arts of opposition met, for some time, with success. 
Those who had but little intercourse with the religious world, 
and were, perhaps by education, somewhat prejudiced against it, 
very naturally swallowed what seemed @ priori plausible. The 
missionary project, when it first became a subject of discussion 
among protestants, was for years regarded in the higher circles, 
as a visionary bubble, which was likely to be broken by the 
breath which formed it. But a change took place. The world 
was soon surprised to find, that those whom it had laughed at as 
mere ignorant enthusiasts, had minds as well as spirits, and were 
able to command respect. Even the poor Baptist cobbler, whom 
the Edinburgh Review held up to the contempt of its eleven 
thousand readers, was in a few short years professor in the col- 
lege of Fort William, in a few more years, the author of some 
very learned works, and, if living at this moment, may be justly 
ranked among the first of Orientalists. This case, and others like 
it, opened the eyes of multitudes. Men saw that mere contempt 
was not precisely the right weapon to assail such foes. They 
began to look more narrowly at what had been effected. In the 
missionary stations which had been established, they discovered, 
with astonishment, not nurseries of vulgar and impure fanaticism, 
but centres of light diffusing radiance through a darkness which 





* See the quotation from Captain Finch’s statement, near the conclusion of 
this article. 
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before was almost palpable. They were struck with surprise at 
the trophies which these soldiers of the cross exhibited. The 
triumphs of the truth were as sublime as they were simple. In 
the midst of forsaken altars, fallen idols, desecrated shrines still 
full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanliness, Christianity and 
civilization were seen marching hand in hand, conquering and to 
conquer. 

Since the public attention was first drawn to these plain facts, 
the missionary project has no longer been regarded with con- 
temptuous indifference. We mean among those who are acquaint- 
ed with the progress of events and the condition of the world. 
There are some whose social intercourse is so completely bounded 
by a narrow circle, that they still give entertainment to antique, 
exploded, errors. With such, there is no dealing; but among 
those who, to adopt a cant expression, keep up with the march 
of mind, the missionary question is no longer what it once was. 
While its multiplied adherents have assumed a higher tone, its 
opponents have done likewise. Empty sneers would pass for 
nothing, when opposed to stubborn facts. Counter facts must be 
provided; and they have been with a vengeance. Scorn now 
gives place to spite, and even the bad jokes which have been 
pressed into the service, have a taint of malice in them. We ear- 
nestly request those who have it in their power, to compare the 
tone and temper of the foes with whom the missionaries had at 
first to struggle, with their present adversaries. The former 
seemed to think the subject quite beneath their notice, and em- 

loyed no harsher weapon than a sneer of proud compassion. 

heir successors never show themselves unless equipped for bat- 
tle. Calumny is their poisoned dart, and coarse abuse their scalp- 
ing-knife. 

yy this mode of warfare we protest against. Those who 
practice it, indeed, are not themselves deserving of a formal oppo- 
sition. But their baneful spirit has infected others. The super- 
ficial and the rash are very apt to take their cue from these 
malignant prompters. Witness the bitter taunts so often uttered, 
not in conversation merely, but in the columns of our journals, 
and our halls of legislation—always accompanied with strong 
proofs that their authors were unwarily retailing their commo- 
dities at second hand. 

Let us be understood. We are not now pleading for religious 
missions. We have not yet touched that question. We are not 
poe to touch it in the way of speculation. We are merely 
making way for a survey of facts. The charge which we bring 
against these acrimonious controvertists, is not that they err in 
judgment, when they disapprove of missions. We assume the 
truth of neither side. dhuc sub judice lis est. But we object 
to the dishonest way in which the case is sometimes stated, and 
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the dishonourable efforts that are used to prevent investigation. 
The days are gone when such a style of argument would answer. 
Grave questions, which involve important principles, are not to be 
disposed of with a biting sarcasm or a torrent of invective. The 
public are aware, fully aware, that the question, whether missions 
to the heathen are expedient, as a method of improving the con- 
dition of the species, is a question of fact, and can only be deter- 
mined by a patient, careful sifting of recorded testimony. Such 
being the case, we do not hesitate to say, that any man or any 
woman (for detraction is of the common gender) who pretends. 
to give the missionary scheme its coup-de-grace, by merely call- 
ing it guixotic, or a new crusade, or what is worse, by wilfully 
misstating its effects, deserves to be put down. Here, then, is 
the enormity of which we are complaining. It is not that this or 
that man has arrayed himself on one side rather than the other ; 
but that any man should wish to force the public to array itself 
on either side, without sufficient reason. 

From this mode of adjudieation we appeal. We appeal, not as 
advocates, but as spectators. We appeal, not in behalf of Chris- 
tian missions, but in behalf of truth, in behalf of honour, in be- 
half of public morals. We appeal to those of every name and 
party and persuasion, who know the importance of preserving 
public —— and popular opinions, in a community like ours, 
from all tincture of corruption. We appeal even to those who 
are themselves not patrons of the missionary enterprise, but who 
value no opinion of their own so highly as the royalty of truth. 
Upon such we call to aid us in placing this important matter 
where it ought to be, upon the ground of fair inquiry, and be- 
yond the reach of prejudice. 

If we have seemed unduly earnest in what we have said, we 
crave indulgence. We consider ourselves bound, as faithful 
guides of public sentiment, to act as moderators in these angry 
strifes. There are always enough to combat, but few to enforce 
fair-play. We feel, too, that the occasion is a great one. “The 
missionary question, in whatever way decided, is momentous. 
Should the verdict of Christendom be favourable, execution will 
ensue without delay, and instead of the limited experiments now 
making, a few more years may witness the stupendous spectacle 
of Europe and America transplanting their religion into Africa, 
and Asia, and the islands of the deep—baptizing the savage in the 
bosom of Australia, erecting churches in the valleys of the Him- 
maleh, and rearing the cross upon the Mountains of the Moon. 
If, on the other hand, the judgment be adverse, what resources 
will be husbanded, what efforts will be saved, for the successful 
furtherance of wiser plans! 

The reader, we trust, is satisfied, that the question at issue, is a 
question of fact, and must be determined by the weight of testi- 
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mony. We invite his attention, therefore, to the details of two 
new witnesses. One word, however, in the way of explanation. 
We have stated the question, thus far, in its widest terms—whe- 
ther the gospel can and should be propagated. When we come 
to inspect the matter in detail, however, questions more local 
and restricted, will, of course, present themselves. The testi- 
mony now to be considered, has reference only to one part of 
the field already occupied, but that one full of interest—the South 
Sea Islands. It can therefore do no more than furnish an answer 
to the question, whether Christianity, as taught by the missiona- 
ries in those islands, is salutary in its influence. This, we hope, 
will be borne in mind by every one who reads the volumes. 

We have said that the laws of Moses and of common sense, 
agree in requiring a plurality of witnesses, where such can be 
obtained. e may add, that the more unlike the witnesses the 
better. The view which one man takes of any subject—even 
plain matters of fact—is so apt to be affected by his peculiarities 
of temper, disposition, education, habit, prejudice, that we do 
not justly know how far to trust him. An individual, moreover, 
may have, or be supposed to have, an interest in making one im- 
pression rather than another. The nature of this interest may 
vary almost infinitely ; its degree may vary also; but if it exist 
at all, or be at all suspected, we begin to lose our confidence, not 
in the man’s veracity, but in his capability of judging without 
bias. The best way to correct this evil is, to set one witness 
over against another; and, as the very object of this process is 
to judge by contrast, the further they recede from one another 
in those circumstances which are likely to affect their views, the 
more instructive will their discrepancies prove, and the more 
conclusive their coincidences. On this account, as well as many 
others, we are happy to be able to bring forward two such wit- 
nesses as Captain Kotzebue and Mr. Stewart. 

Otto Von Kotzebue is one, perhaps the oldest, of the thirteen 
children left by Augustus Von Kotzebue the celebrated drama- 
tist. While the father was in favour at St. Petersburg, this son 
was received as a cadet into the naval service. His first voyage 
round the world was in early life, under Krusenstern—his second, 
as commander of the Rurik. From the latter he returned in 
1816; but his journal was not published until five years after. 
In the voyage of which the narrative is now before us, he com- 
manded the Predpriatie, a new ship, ordered out for the protec- 
tion of the Russian company trading on the North West Coast 
of America. The course to be followed, both in going and 
returning, was referred to his discretion. Among other regions 
which he visited, were the Georgia, Society, and Sandwich isl- 
ands, where, as might have been expected, the proceedings of 
the missionaries came in for a share of his attention. 
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We are not precisely certain to what church Captain Kotzebue 
professes to belong. Asa Russian officer, he is most probably 
of the Greek communion, as may indeed be gathered from the 
terms in which he speaks both of Catholics and Protestants. 
After animadverting very justly on the compulsory process of 
conversion used by the Jesuits and Dominicans in California, he 
proceeds as follows. “The Greek church does not make con- 
verts by force. Free from fanaticism, she preaches only tolera- 
tion and love. She does not even admit of perswasion, but 
trusts wholly to conviction for proselytes, who, when once they 
enter her communion, will always find her a loving mother. 
How different has been the conduct both of Catholic priests and 
Protestant missionaries?”’ (Vol. II. p. 124.) This paragraph 
not only shows with what religious sect he is nominally con- 
nected, but lets us at once into his views respecting missions and 
conversions. Foree and persuasion he denounces. It is impossi- 
ble, he tells us in another place, for savages to understand the 
doctrines of religion. He is, therefore, prudently for letting them 
alone, and allowing them, if they please, to be converted at their 
leisure ; which, we believe, has been pretty much the practice of 
that holy church, at least so far as the heathen are concerned. 
We do not say this by way of reproach. We are merely ascer- 
taining which way his bias was, and on which side he was likely 
to be prejudiced, if prejudiced at all. The truth is, Captain 
Kotzebue is a man of the world, and affects to be nothing more. 
His religious education, we presume, was similar to that of 
others in the same condition. His knowledge of religious mat- 
ters, of churches, sects, doctrines, and observances, is not a 
whit more accurate than might have been expected. The igno- 
rance, indeed, which he displays upon this subject, now and then 
provokes a smile. Not a few of his objections to what he saw, 
spring entirely from his want of an acquaintance with the forms 
and usages of other sects, as we shall see anon. Now this, no 
doubt, often leads him into error, and occasionally renders him 
ridiculous. It assures us, however, that he could have had no 
sympathy whatever with the missionaries, founded on religious 
sensibility. Whatever he says in their favour, may be taken, 
therefore, wholly without discount, as the tribute ef a witness 
who was far more likely to extenuate than magnify their merits. 
At the same time, it enables us to understand many of his strong- 
est statements, without either drawing his conclusions on the 
one hand, or impeaching his veracity and honour on the other. 

As a religious man, a minister, a missionary, Mr. Stewart 
stands against Kotzebue in almost every point. ‘The bias of his 
feeling and opinions lies, of course, the other way; and thus 
we have the advantage of a twofold exhibition of the same things, 
from observers so unlike and so dissimilarly situated, that they 
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are by no means likely to be both in the wrong together, It 
may be thought, however, that the Captain’s freedom from reli- 
gious feeling entitles his statements to more credit than our 
countryman’s. But let it be remembered, that there are two 
sides to the question; and that prejudices may be either way. 
Total indifference to religion, as it comes into collision with our- 
selves, is out of the question. To the dogmas of theology a man 
may be indifferent; but his apathy soon ceases when he comes 
within the orbit of their practical effects. A man may not care 
a farthing for the laws of electricity; but give him a smart shock, 
and his indifference evaporates. The religion of the South Sea 
missionaries is reduced to practice, and their practice is austere. 
Whether right or wrong, this cannot fail to give offence, espe- 
cially to those who for the first time come in contact with it. We 
have very little doubt, that this one circumstance alone would 
create a stronger bias in a mind like Kotzebue’s, than association, 
sympathy, opinion, and attachment, altogether, would produce in 
such a man as Mr. Stewart. 

But admitting that the latter was more likely to be biassed 
from religious feeling, yet in two important points he has a mani- 
fest advantage. In the first place he has larger and more enlight- 
ened views. The Captain does not seem to have kept pace with 
the improvements of the age. He belongs to the last century. 
His philosophy would here pass muster only in a boarding-school. 
We have always been aware, that young ladies and gentlemen of 
moderate abilities, and hurried education, were accustomed to 
prefer the ore romance of savage life to the vulgarities of civil- 
ization. But we little dreamed of meeting with a man, a full 
grown man, who could talk about the innocent enjoyments of a 
state of nature, as contrasted with the horrors of refined socie- 
ty. Such sentiment may be in fashion at Archangel, but in 
America and England it is dead and buried. It reposes with the 
farthingales and small-clothes of other times. Monsieur,” 
writes Voltaire to Rousseau, in allusion to the latter’s foolish pa- 
radoxes against eivilized society, “ Monsieur, il prend envie de 
marcher 4 quatre pattes, quand on lit votre ouvrage.”” We are 
sorry to find that these philosophers @ quatre pattes are not yet 
quite extinct, and still more to learn, that Captain Kotzebue is 
one of them. We, of course, do not mean to say, that he professes 
formally to hold this wild opinion, or that if he were interro- 
gated, he would not admit at once the infinite advantages of civil- 
ized society. That would be too preposterous. We merely mean 
to say, that he talks as if this were the case, and keeps up the 
sentimental cant which was in fashion about fifty years ago. In 
facet, one knows not what to think about his real sentiments. 
From occasional allusions, and his current phraseology, a reader 
might be pardoned for inferring, that the Captain, notwithstand- 
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ing his experience, left home in the persuasion that all savages 
were innocent and happy. Can it be so indeed? That any man 
of sense should leave a civilized community at all, with such im- 
pressions, is absurd enough. That after having twice sailed round 
the world he should retain them, is a matter of astonishment. 
But how he could a third time come in contact with these island- 
ers, and be almost domesticated in their very midst, without 
abandoning, and laughing at his sentimental bombast, is a ques- 
tion we should like to hear him answer for himself. So unan- 
swerable did it prove to us, that we were forced into the opinion, 
that the Captain was imposed upon by prejudiced informers. 
This would, of course, imply, that he retails his facts at second- 
hand, an imputation so uncourteous that we should not dare to 
make it, had we not been fully satisfied by reading his book, 
and by corroborating testimony, that it is even so. We are, in 
sober sadness, apprehensive that it will be found, that Captain 
Kotzebue has chosen to survey the state of manners in the South 
Sea islands from the windows of his cabin, or the timbers of his 
quarter deck, or, at the very furthest, from his landing-places. 
Something he states from personal inspection; but for most of 
his particulars, and all his general views, he was probably indebt- 
ed to his officers and others. This appears to have been remark- 
ably the case, as respects the Sandwich Islands. There is not the 
slightest reason to believe, that he, at any time, took any special 
pains to get possession of the truth, or used any sort of caution 
in relation to the sources which supplied his information. And 
why should he? Why should he, a Russian officer, take any pains 
about the matter? It was natural that he should not, and we do 
believe he did not. We have no doubt that he listened with 
attention and with interest when any thing was told him, and 
that at the well-spread tables of the foreign residents, a rich sup- 
ply of anecdote would always be forthcoming. What colouring 
would probably be given to the truth by them, we need not say. 
Yet we venture to afirm, that what he got from them himself, or 
what his officers got for him, will be found to form almost the 
whole amount of his discoveries. 

Now this is the second point in which we think that Mr. 
Stewart has very clearly the advantage. His former residence 
among the people—of the Sandwich groupe we mean—and his 
knowledge of their language, might have led us to suppose that 
he would see things for hinself’ But we have more than this 
presumption. There is something in the very form in which the 
book was written, that pronounces it authentic. The statements 
which he makes, he makes in letters, written at the very time, 
with minute specifications of time, place, and circumstance. He 
does not give us loose, vague statements of conclusions and re- 
sults, His narrative is always in detail, with distinct enumeration 
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of the persons who were present or alluded to; and as he was ac- 
companied in almost all his movements by some of his brother 
officers, his testimony may be very properly considered as involv- 
ing theirs. Mr. Stewart has obviously learnt his facts by personal 
inspection, and made those facts the basis of his general conclu- 
sions. These are, therefore, true to nature. is outlines and 
his filling up are all in keeping. With his forerunner, it is other- 
wise. His general impressions have been evidently made by 
superficial distant views, while his outlines are filled up with 
particulars all glowing in the light of hear-say evidence. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that we would exclude him as in- 
competent to testify. Imperfect as his information is, it has its 
value. So long as we have it in our power to apply the test of 
truth, and so detect his aberrations, it is an advantage, as we said 
before, to have his impressions also. We have no doubt that 
these impressions are ingenuously stated. It is not his veracity 
that we impeach, but his ability to judge, and his impartiality. 

The reader will have seen that we design not so much to tell 
him what is in these books, as to prepare him for the reading of 
them. The most striking passages in these two works have 
already been given to the public. Mr. Stewart’s book, more- 
over, is already in the hands of very many of our readers, and 
will soon reach those of more. Captain Kotzebue’s adventures are 
somewhat too old to be considered novelties, an interval of four 
years having intervened between them and the present publica- 
tion. We have thought it more expedient, therefore, to select 
that topie which is likely to impart to these works all their per- 
manent interest, and give expression to our own views in rela- 
tion to those principles which ought to govern in such cases. 
What we have said may be applied to a variety of cases, and will 
perhaps save us the trouble hereafter of reviewing other books. 
In a word, we have considered these two authors in the light of 
witnesses on an important trial, and have been aiming to pre 
our readers for the hearing of their testimony. All that now 
remains, is to illustrate and corroborate what we have said, by 
an examination of such parts as have a bearing on the subject of 
missions. 

Before doing this, however, it may not be amiss to give a rapid 
sketch of the route pursued by our two authors, and the places 
which they visited. The Predpriatie, a second-rate frigate pro- 
vided for the sake of lightness, with but twenty-four six-pounders, 
sailed from Kronstadt, July 28, 1823. Her crew consisted of 
four lieutenants, eight midshipmen, three mates, eight petty of- 
ficers, and one hundred and fifteen sailors, together with three 
naturalists, an astronomer, a physician, and a chaplain. After 
touching at Portsmouth and at Teneriffe, they crossed the equa- 
tor on the 11th of October, and on the second of November an- 
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chored in the bay of Rio Janeiro. After a visit of four weeks to 
this imperial city, they again weighed anchor, and doubled Cape 
Horn without difficulty upon Christmas day. On the 16th of 
January, they cast anchor before Taleaguana on the coast of 
Chile, and while there witnessed the proclaiming of a new con- 
stitution. In sailing through what he calls the Dangerous Archi- 
pelago, Captain Kotzebue discovered a new island, which he 
called the Predpriatie. The latitude of its central point is 15° 58' 
S., the longitude 140° 11’ W. from Greenwich. After making 
observations with respect to the precise location of some former 
discoveries, he bore away for Tahiti (or Tahaiti, or O Tahaiti, or 
Otaheite,) and anchored on the 14th of March in the bay of Ma- 
tawai. Here he was cordially received by Mr. Wilson, the resi- 
dent English missionary, and remained above a week, chiefly en- 
gaged in astronomical observations. From Tahiti he sailed to the 
Navigator’s Islands, and on the 22d of April crossed the line 
again in 179° 43' W. L. A few days more brought them within 
sight of the Radack Islands, discovered by Kotzebue himself in 
1816. After some time spent in renewing his acquaintance with 
the islanders, he set sail for Kamschatka, and on the Sth of June 
anchored in the bay of St. Peter and St. Paul. After delivering 
the articles brought out for Kamschatka, he again set sail for New- 
Archangel, on the north-west coast of America, where he anchored 
on the 10th of August. Learning from the governor, that until 
March of the following year, his time was at his own disposal, 
he visited California and the Sandwich Islands, and returned to 
New-Archangel, February 22d, 1825. On the 12th of Septem- 
ber, they were again at the Sandwich Islands, where they took 
in water and provisions for the homeward voyage. They returned 
just after Lord Byron had arrived with the remains of Riho Riho 
and his wife. The captain was present at the funeral solemnities, 
after which he sailed, and passing the Pescadores, discovered 
two new groupes of coral islands, which he named, in honour of 
his naturalist and his second lieutenant, the Eschscholz and the 
Rimskikorsakoff Islands. Some days were now spent in fixing 
the location of the Bronus Islands. From these he passed to the 
Ladrones, and from these to the Philippines, casting anchor, on 
the 8th of November, in the harbour of Manilla. Here he re- 
mained, for the purpose of repairing his vessel, till the 8th of 
January, when he sailed, and on the 15th of March doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope. Being prevented by a storm from entering 
Table Bay, he proceeded to St. Helena, and anchored before 
James Town on the 29th of March. On the 16th of April, he 
again crossed the line in 22° W. L. and now being delayed by 
calms and oppressed with heat and damp, his crew, which had 
enjoyed perfect health, began to suffer with a nervous fever. 
Only one life was lost, however ; and when they passed the 
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Azores on the 12th of May, they were in perfect health again. 
On the 3d of June they touched at Portsmouth, on the 29th at 
Copenhagen, and on the 10th of July, 1826, once more cast an- 
chor in the roads of Kronstadt. 

Mr. Stewart, having left the Sandwich Islands in 1825, in con- 
sequence of Mrs. Stewart’s illness, found it necessary, when her 
return was forbidden, to select some new field of labour. He 
finally determined to seek the office of a chaplain in our naval 
service, and accordingly went out in that capacity with Commo- 
dore Thompson, in the Guerriere, (which was ordered to relieve 
the Brandywine, Com. Jones, in the Pacific,) with the privilege 
of a transfer to the Vincennes, Capt. Finch, one of the squadron 
then on duty, which was to visit the Sandwich Islands, and then 
come home by the Cape of Good Hope. We are glad to see this 
office in our naval service rescued from the deep reproach which 
formerly dishonoured it. The days we trust are gone, when a 
chaplain’s station was regarded merely as a comfortable berth—a 
pleasant and convenient way of seeing foreign countries without 
danger or expense. ‘The moral wants of seamen have been wo- 
fully neglected. By a most unhappy oversight, that very class of 
men who, from their habits and condition, approach nearest to 
the heathen, were for many years forgotten by the liberal and 
zealous. The state of things, however, is now altered for the 
better, and among the new improvements, we are particularly 
pleased to see a growing disposition among pious, intelligent, 
well educated ea to devote their time and talents to this 
patriotic service. We are also glad to find that they are not with- 
out success, but have it in their power to record, as Mr. Stewart 
does, that ‘‘the office and services of piety are far from being 
regarded with indifference on board a man of war; and that even 
in the hardiest sailor’s bosom, there are affections alive to the 
true character, design and value of the appointment.” (Vol. i. 

- 209. 
é The intviie sailed in February 1829, and, after a passage of 
six weeks, dropped anchor in the bay of Rio Janeiro. After a 
fortnight’s stay, during which our author was presented to the 
Emperor, and became acquainted with Dr. Walsh, then chaplain 
to the English envoy, they went to sea again, and towards the 
end of May doubled Cape Horn. On the 9th of June they ob- 
tained their first glimpse of the Andes, which Mr. S. describes 
with great effect. After a hasty glance at Valparaiso, nothing 
happened till the broad pennant of Commodore Jones was seen 
floating at the mast-head of the Brandywine, in the harbour of 
Callao. The bloodless revolution had just happened in Peru, 
which placed Gamarra and Ja Fuente at the head of affairs, in the 
place of La Mar and Pizarro. After a visit to Lima, the incidents 
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of which are embodied in a very lively narrative, our author took 
his place as chaplain on board the Vincennes. Sixteen days after 
sailing from Callao, they cast anchor in the bay of Taiohae on 
the coast of Nukuhiva. Here they remained a fortnight, and on 
the 18th of August landed at Point Venus, in the Island of Ta- 
hiti. From Tahiti they passed to Erineo, and thence to the Socie- 
ty Islands; after which they set sail for Hawaii, and anchored in 
Byron’s Bay on the 2d of October. After a few days they pro- 
ceeded to Honolulu, in the island of Oahu, from which place Mr. 
S. paid a visit to his former residence and other stations. The 
Vincennes sailed from Honolulu on the 24th of November, bear- 
ing a letter from the King of the Sandwich Islands to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The ports at which they anchored on 
their homeward voyage were Manilla, Cape Town, and James 
Town in St. Helena. At the latter two, our officers were cor- 
dially received and entertained by the British governors, Sir 
Lowry Cole and General Dallas. On the Sth of June, 1830, the 
Vincennes anchored at New-York. 

In perusing the two books, the reader has occasion to observe 
the singular coincidences in the authors’ movements. The places 
at which they touched in their outward and homeward voyages, 
the persons whom they saw, are so frequently the same, that we 
are able to compare their observations, not merely on parallel 
cases, but on the self-same objects. With respect to the missiona- 
ry question, we have similar advantages. Each of our authors 
visited a race of men in the state of nature, and from them passed 
on toregions where the gospel had been preached. The savages 
with whom they came in contact were not indeed the same, ex- 
cept in circumstances. The subjects of the Captain’s observations 
were the people of the Radack Islands, discovered by himself 
in his former voyage,—of Mr. Stewart’s, those of Nukuhiva, 
one of the Washington or North Marquesas Islands. 

These islands, which are three in number, Huahuka, Nuku- 
hiva, and Uapou, forming a triangle whose points lie east, west, 
and south, were discovered two hundred years after the Marque- 
sas, though not a degree distant. They were first seen by Capt. 
Ingraham of Boston, in 1791, and in the next year were visited by 
Captain Roberts, who gave them the name of Washington. 
When we say that these islanders are in a state of nature, we 
mean that no attempt has yet been made for their conversion. 
Their intercourse with sailors has, of course, not left them where 
it found them. It was at Nukuhiva that Commodore Porter re- 
fitted his squadron during the last war, as will be recollected by 
the readers of his journal. The object of the Vincennes’ visit to 
these islands, was to ascertain the character of the peo le, to se- 
cure kind treatment for American navigators, and by letting the 
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natives see the effects of civilization, to excite in them, if possi- 
ble, a spirit of improvement. 

Before making land, Captain Finch caused an order to be read 
to the ship’s crew, which does him honour. After noticing the 
uncertainty which still existed with respect to the disposition of 
the natives, and enumerating briefly the occasions of the visit 
now proposed, he stated in stron ae 4 the necessity of 
guarding against any thing that tended to defeat the end in view, 
such as ostentation, arrogance, excessive curiosity, dishonesty in 
dealing, and licentious intercourse. The order itself was, that no 
man should leave the ship, unless in uniform and armed, and no 
native, male or female, be allowed to come on board, except in 
special cases, till the captain could be satisfied from personal in- 
quiry with respect to their true character. We are proud of a 
public servant who takes such precautions to maintain his coun- 
try’s character, even among savages. Nor is it a mere trifle, what 
impression may be made in such a case. On that impression may 
depend, not merely the facility of future intercourse, but even 
the improvement of the savages themselves. An invincible dis- 
gust may be excited by a single act of cruelty, cupidity, or 
meanness. The traditions of such people are imperishable; and 
even if the process of improvement should take place, they would 
still despise a nation whose first envoys were so despicable. But 
aside from these political and public reasons, Captain Finch de- 
serves applause for his regard to principle and moral intrepidity. 
It was no small matter to enforce restraints, not merely disagree- 
able, but contrary to usage. We are indeed the more disposed to 
speak in high terms of this order, from its contrast “ with ad- 
dresses that are known to have been made by commanders of 
vessels to their crews, in approaching the South Sea Islands.’ 
(Stewart, vol. i. p. 216.) The Vincennes is said to be the fastest 
sailer in our navy ; but we think she had, in this case, a distinc- 
tion prouder still, that of being called a tabu ship. 

For masterly sketches of the scenery of Nukuhiva, and an 
entertaining narrative of what occurred there, we must refer to 
Mr. Stewart himself. All that we can here do, is to bring toge- 
ther some of his conclusions with respect to the manners and 
condition of the a, premising, that by means of his attend- 
ance at their public exhibitions, and his visits to their houses, he 
had ample opportunities to found his judgment on sufficient data. 

The Nukuhivans are a finer looking race than the Society or 
Sandwich islanders. The women are particularly handsome, 
being distinguished from the other Polynesians by a fairness of 
complexion and those softer graces which are generally wanting 
in the savage beauty. ; 

_ Here, as elsewhere in these seas, much regard is paid to dress ; 
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but their fashions are less modest and less tasteful than those pre- 
valent among some other islanders. 

Their favourite amusement is a sort of opera, or musical pan- 
tomime, for which they have a fondness so extravagant, that they 
come from great distances, not only at the expense of toil and 
inconvenience, but sometimes at the hazard of their lives. 

As to government, they have none. There is no appearance 
even of that partial organization which existed at Tahiti and Ha- 
waii when discovered. They have no common sovereign, and the 
local chiefs are powerless. Their relation to their subjects, re- 
sembles that of a rich man to his neighbours among us. They 
have no control over property or person. There is no adminis- 
tration of justice, except by individuals; every man acting as his 
own avenger. 

As usual, this civil anarchy is grievously atoned for by reli- 
gious despotism. Their priests, who form a hierarchy of several 
degrees, are their actual rulers. If we except the honours paid 
to those who are remarkable for skill in any art, all personal dis- 
tinctions are connected with their worship. Their idols are, for 
the most part, logs of wood, either bare or wrapped in cloth. 
Their religious services are noisy, being always accompanied 
with the beating of drums, the clapping of hands, and confused 
vociferation. But the blackest of their abominations is the rite 
of human sacrifice, a practice still maintained in all its horrors. 
Some of the tribes are also cannibals; but all of them, it is be- 
lieved, make use of these horrible oblations. This is fact, not fic- 
tion or imagination. In one place of worship which our author 
visited, he himself beheld the revolting spectacle of a putrescent 
corpse lately offered to the idol. 

he moral qualities of this benighted people, are of a piece 
with their religion. There are some traits in their character, no 
doubt, extremely interesting. Their women are, in some respects, 
more delicate and modest than the women of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands in their heathen state. From one abomination, too, which 
stained the latter, they are altogether free. Infanticide is here 
unknown. The mothers appear tender. The marriage tie is 
more distinctly reeognised than in some other islands, though it 
subsists in the form of a singular polygamy—a plurality of hus- 
bands—that of wives is never heard of But this is all that can 
be said for them. Licentiousness—abominable, ineffable, prevails. 
From one of their public festivals our author was compelled to 
‘¢ hurry away ina horror of disgust, with a heart too much hum- 
bled for his race, and too much depressed at the depravity and 
guilt of man, to think, or feel upon any other subject.”’ (Stewart, 
Vol. I. p. 262.) These are strong terms, and if employed by one 
who had lately, for the first time, taken leave of civilized society, 
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might be explained away. But when one who, as a missionary, 
had become acquainted with the heathen as they are, uses lan- 
guage so emphatic, there is something in it. 
lieving as we do, that moral purity is who!ly incompatible 
with paganism, we are glad to find that there are symptoms of 
decay in the idolatry here reigning. Temples were found in 
ruins; idols decayed and mutilated. So entirely free from bigot- 
ry, indeed, are the inhabitants, that when our author addressed 
their chiefs, respecting the true religion, they expressed their ap- 
probation, and unanimously told him that Jehovah should be their 
God. (p. 306.) This, of course, was not a rational belief in 
Christianity ; but it may serve to show how little difficulty would 
attend the preaching of the gospel, if judiciously attempted. Well 
would it have been if former visitants had come with that intent. 
As usual, however, the poor natives have occasion to complain 
of bitter wrongs. Cruelty, covetousness, gross injustice, are the 
traits which have been commonly displayed to most advantage 
by the Christians who have visited them. | 
Let those who are disposed to treat the missionary scheme as 
an ambitious project or fanatical conceit, find a name for that un- 
organized but unremitted action upon heathen countries, on the 
part of brutal seamen and unprincipled commanders, which is 
pile, py pestilence, both physical and moral, among 
upon thousands. The opponents of this plan are in the 
habit of assuming, that the question at issue is between convert- 
ing them and |] them alone. THEey WIL NoT BE LET ALONE. 
e are to choose between two opposite and inconsistent mea- 
sures—two conflicting modes of operation on the heathen. If one 
fails, the other triumphs. While one is suspended, the other is 
at work. Admit that the idea of preaching to the savages is 
pregnant with absurdity—admit that their conversion is a sheer 
iumpossibility—admit that they can only be taught to say long 
prayers* and go to church—admit that they are brought into 
subjection to the missionaries, and that the missionaries rule 
them with a rod of iron. Is not this as tolerable as that all the 
vices of the refuse of society should be transported thither? And 
that they should come in contact with no class of Christians but 
the very lowest, in improvement and morality? Is the tyranny, 
even of austere ascetics, worse than the tyranny of profligates, 
the tyranny of drunkenness, the tyranny of lust? Are long 
prayers worse than obscene jests, or doleful psalms than bawdy 
songs? Are Puritans more likely to corrupt the people than dis- 
eased and drunken sailors? Is their doctrine more debasing than 
the doctrine of devils—or their iron rod more fearful than the 
besom of destruction? We do not say that the missionaries are 


* See Kotzebue’s account of Tahiti. (Vol. I. pp. 123—223.) 
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the best instructers; but we say that they are better than the 
crews of whalers. We say that religion isa better thing than 
vice, and a society of saints than a society of blackguards. In- 
stead of lamentations over the awful ravages of piety and know- 
ledge, let us have an honest statement of the efforts made by 
foreigners, before the age of missions, to better the condition of 
the miserable savage. Before attempts are made to throw con- 
tempt upon the project of providing Nukuhiva with religious 
teachers, let us have a fair detail of the abominable treatment 
which the natives have experienced from officers and seamen, 
with respect to which some facts are here revealed by Mr. 
Stewart. 

To the conduct of these caitiffs, that of Captain Finch presents 
a noble contrast. Instead of plunging both the natives and his 
crew into the gulf of sensuality, he used the wise precautions 
which have been already mentioned. Instead of fomenting the 
existing animosities, by aiding the belligerents with arms and 
ammunition, he took pains to make them understand the mise- 
ries of war, exhorted them to peace, and left a written instru- 
ment, entreating future visiters to follow the same course. If 
Nukuhiva should become a Christian country, this man’s name 
will be remembered. 

Mr. Stewart takes leave of the island in these words: 


** In every observation I have made on the genius and condition of the people, 
I have endeavored to free myseif from any bias that might interfere with a can- 
did exposition of their true character. There is a double danger to be guarded 
against on this point. A man of nice moral sensibility, and one alive to the 
purity of affection essential to genuine piety, is exposed, in a disgust at the 
licentiousness unavoidably obtruded on his notice, to lose sight of all that is 
pleasing and praiseworthy in the nature and condition of the inhabitants, and 
to think and speak of them only, as associated in his mind, with a moral deform- 
ity and vileness that, in some respects, can scarce be equalled. On the other 
hand, the depraved and the guilty, regarding such traits with a lenient eye, or 
screening them from view with a mantle of brotherly kindness, are in hazard of 
imposing on the world a belief that none are so happy or so fair—that the islands 
themselves are an elysium, and their inhabitants a race exempt from the ordi- 
nary ills of life, who pass their time in uninterrupted joys—ignorant of sorrow, 
and strangers to anxiety and every care. 

“Both these extremes I would avoid; and have given you undisguised facts, 
so far as they could with propriety be presented, by which to prove, on the one 
hand, that while of the natural scenery it may with truth be said, thut **every 
prospect pleases,” the Islanders both physically and mentally possess advantages 
surpassed by their fellows in no section of the world; and that in general they 
appear amiable and kind in their domestic and social relations, and in their in- 
tercourse with those who visit their distant shores. But on the other, that they 
are far from being exempt from many of the various degrading and deplorable 
evils of heathenism. 

“The devices of darkness which constitute their religious creed, and the cru- 
elty of practice which it inculcates and approves, cause them literally to spend 
their lives in a bondage of fear; while an utter ignorance of the true principles 
of moral good and evil betrays them into unbounded licentiousness, and almost 
every sin. In addition to other polluting qualities, they most unquestionably are 
deceitful and treacherous, vindictive and blood-thirsty, delighting in devastation 
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and war, and accustomed to riot on the flesh of their fellows. Child murder and 
parricide, so far as we can learn, seem to be the only curses of paganism that 
they have been spared. If so, of the philanthropist and the Christian, I would 
ask, do they not stand in need of some enlightening—some redeeming power ?” 
There is something in this mode of observation, and this form 
of statement, which at once conciliates the reader’s confidence. 
The raw and inexperienced may like to read descriptions of un- 
mingled joy and innocence, and think them facts. The misan- 
thrope may be as fond of darkness and unmitigated wretchedness. 
But he who knows how checquered human life is, and how 
variously the elements of character cohere, is aware, without 
inspection, that such pictures are mere daubs, so far as likeness 
is concerned, however rich the tints or beautiful the figures. In 
this school of painting Captain Kotzebue is a master. He runs 
to both extremes; though he seems more partial to excessive 
light than shadow. His report is too favourable, when it is at 
all so, even ad captandum. Most men in fact know too much 
about themselves to confide in such statements. It is very well 
for a navigator’s comfort, if he can, while on his voyage, see 
every thing illumined with this artificial sunshine. It may serve 
to keep his spirits up, and make him do his duty better. But the 
optical illusion is incapable of transfer. When making memo- 
randa, he should doff his coloured glasses, and observe things as 
they are. The Captain’s account of the Radack Islands is ex- 
tremely picturesque.“ We believe, too, that his statements are 
correct, so far as they go. He has merely /eft out a few things, 
which unfortunately happen to be things of some importance. 
Is it not strange, that in the course of his delightful sojourn there, 
he met with nothing to disgust him or revolt his feelings? Is it 
not a little singular, that in the exhibitions of the natives there 
was nothing gross, that their amusements were all innocent, 
their language all decorous, their behaviour all becoming? Will 
it be said, that he was at liberty to keep back what he pleased, 
to present what was gratifying, and conceal the rest? We say, 
not so. After meddling with the missionary question, he was 
bound to do it justice. After insinuating that the state of nature 
is a better one than that which Christianity produces, he had no 
right to present ex parte statements. We do not mean that gross 
details were called for. But he should at least have hinted | the 
existence of the facts which he had chosen to suppress. How 
far he is from doing so, may be perceived from one short para- 
graph, and we appeal to any reader, whether the author’s lan- 
guage does not favour the conclusion, that among the Radack 
slanders the women are all virtuous, and public morals pure. 
‘‘Whence have these people derived characters so much supe- 


* Kolzebue, Vol. I. pp. 291—341. 
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rior to those of other South Sea Islanders, many of whom, en- 
joying as fine a climate, resemble beasts of prey? I attribute this, 
in some measure, to the superior purity of manners among the 
females. Experience teaches us, that wherever that sex is held 
in due estimation, morals are proportionably refined. To be 
thus esteemed, woman must resist the attacks of licentiousness. 
When she associates virtue with her other attractions, she will 
soon obtain an influence over the most savage of the other sex ; 
and ruus have the females of Radack contributed to form the 
amiable character of their countrymen. Other fortunate circum- 
stances may have combined with this, to which the anti-christian 
Tahaitians were certainly not indebted. It is justice, however, 
to assert here, that, upon perfect conviction, I give a decided 
preference to the Radackers over the Tahaitians.”’ (Kotzebue, 
Vol. I. p. 340.) When the fact is recollected, that Tahiti is now 
Christianized, we think it very clear with what design the truth 
was garbled. ‘To speak more plainly, Captain Kotzebue was 
pretty strongly prejudiced against religious missions. This im- 
pression was confirmed, if not created, at Tahiti, and he was 
anxious to find proofs that the civilized Tahitians were in a worse 
condition than they were originally. His wishes warped his 
judgment, and he managed to see nothing but what went to prove 
his point. Thanks to his awkwardness, or that of his rédacteur, he 
has tried to prove too much. In tampering with truth, he has 
ren ot the modesty of nature,’ and left us in doubt how 
much or little to believe. 

We have seen the Captain’s blindness to the vices of the Ra- 
dackers. Let us ascertain to what extent this amiable weakness 
was indulged in at Tahiti. In his account of the anti-christian 
natives, as he calls them, these sentences occur. ‘* Notwithstand- 
ing their usually gentle character, they treated their prisoners of 
war with barbarity.”” (Vol. I. p. 139.) ‘* Both sexes and all 
ranks were given to stealing.”’ (Ib.) ‘The coarse hospitality of 
the Tahaitians went so far as to present toa welcome guest, a 
sister, a daughter, or even a wife.”? (P. 140.) <‘‘The women, 
who distributed their favours indiscriminately, were almost al- 
ways of the lowest class; but a most licentious association, called 
Ehrioi, including both sexes, existed among the higher.’”’ (P. 
141.) ‘Among the failings of the Tahaitians, their love of the 
intoxicating liquor which they prepared from the much culti- 
vated ava root, must not be omitted.”” (P. 142.) After this enu- 
meration he proceeds as follows: ‘¢ Having now noticed all that 
was reprehensible in the otherwise amiable character of the anti- 
christian Tahaitian, I hope the reader, in consideration of his 
many good qualities, will forgive his faults, [i.e. cruelty, theft, 
licentiousness and drunkenness] and, in a friendly disposition 
towards him, cast a glance upon his innocent amusements, which 
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were chiefly derived from music, dancing, [of a most licentious 
character,| mock fights, and theatrical representations.” [which 
were often gross beyond description.| This is pretty well, but 
what follows is still better, as it shows the Captain’s notion with 
respect to the connexion between purity and happiness. “Thus, 
oppressed by no care, [observe the strength of the expression, | 
burdened by no toil, tormented by no passion, seldom visited 
by sickness, their wants easily satisfied, and their pleasures often 
recurring, the Tahaitians passed a life of enjoyment under the 
magnificent sky of the tropics, and amid scenes worthy of para- 
dise !”? (P. 144.) 

His account of the sad catastrophe, which, to use Mr. Wirt’s 
language, ‘¢turned this paradise into a hell,’ we shall take no 
notice of, because he is there speaking, not from observation, 
but from hearsay. We have not the proper authorities at hand, 
nor do we choose to seek them. The facts have been for years 
before the public, and belong to history. In speaking of the 
missionaries and their operations, at the time of his visit, he is 
grossly inconsistent. After giving them credit for sincerity, 
simplicity, and honesty of purpose, he charges them with tyran- 
ny, ambitious views, and artifice. His opinions seem, indeed, to 
have been shifting and unstable. The conduct of the missionaries 
towards himself appears to have been respectful, kind, and gene- 
rous. In all that he professes to have seen himself, there is 
nothing that can warrant an unfavourable judgment of their prin- 
ciples and motives. Yet, in a few pages more, without any dis- 
tinct statement of the grounds of his opinion, he condemns them 
for aspiring to be masters of the island, and with an assurance 
that is laughable, informs us, very gravely, that their creed is 
an erroneous one. Defend us from the infallible decrees of such 
a pontiff! 

We believe we can explain the matter. Landing on the island, 
he was welcomed by the missionary living at the spot, who pro- 
mised to assist him in procuring his supplies, a promise which, 
as the Captain says himself, “he faithfully kept.” (P. 149.) He 
likewise furnished him with a building, to be used as an observa- 
tory, entertained him in his own house, and in other little mat- 
ters showed him kindness and attention. Under the influence 
of this good treatment from Mr. Wilson, he sets the missionaries 
down as honest men. In process of time, he finds unexpected 
restrictions in existence, and an unusual reserve upon the part 
of the inhabitants. He was no more at his ease than he would 
have been at home. The people seemed to know something 
about right and wrong, and, in short, he was surrounded by the 
troublesome restraints which he always thought were limited to 
civilized society. This put him out of humour; for he had to 
be on his guard. Even in these ends of the earth there was a 
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public sentiment to be respected. His attention was now taken 
by the humble efforts of the natives to assume the European 
dress and manners. This tickled him of course, and with the 
spirit of a school-boy, he went to the native church, for the pur- 
pose, it would seem, of insulting the poor worshippers, by 
laughing at their garments. As they pretended to be Chris- 
tians, he set himself to work, to discover incongruities. From his 
pardonable ignorance of foreign usages, he was sometimes led 
to laugh at what was any thing but ludicrous, until at last he 
wrought himself into a proud contempt of men who might, with- 
out injustice, have contemned him in their turn. In this frame 
of mind, he was ready to receive what was ready to be offered. 
The old story, about hypocrisy, oppression, and ambition, must 
have been so well adapted to his state of feeling, that he proba- 
bly took it on the credit of its authors, being too polite to ask 
for proofs, where none could be forthcoming. This is a mere 
hypothesis. We call it nothing more. But we leave it to the 
judgment of all such as read the book, whether it is not likely. 

So much for his opinion of the missionaries. As to the natives, 
he is forced to acknowledge that their morals are improved. 
<«¢ Our experience proves that the lessons they have received from 
their Christian pastors on the disgracefulness of theft, have had 
a practically good effect.”” (P. 140.) ‘* At all events, it appears 
certain that thefts do not take place oftener than among civil- 
ized nations.”’? (P. 196.) ‘* With the chastity of the Tahaitian 
women, the case is similar; and it does not appear to me that 
the breaches of this virtue are more frequent on the whole, than 
in Europe.” (P. 196.) ‘Among the failings of the Tahaitians, 
their love of the intoxicating liquor which they prepared from 
the much cultivated Ava root, must not be omitted. Nor have 
the missionaries been wholly unsuccessful in this respect. The 
drink is no longer allowed to be prepared, nor even the root to 
be cultivated; but unfortunately its place has been partly sup- 
plied by the introduction of our wine and brandy. We, how- 
ever, never saw a drunken person.’’ (P. 142.) This change, 
considerable as it seems to us, he treats very lightly, which is 
not surprising in the moralist who looked upon their vices as 
mere foibles. He also admits that reading and writing are ¢¢to- 
lerably common among them,”’ which is as much as can be said 
of Russia. He admits, too, that they are serious and attentive 
at religious services, and far more strict in their observance of 
“the Sunday,’’ than he could have wished. 

Now, it might seem, to a cursory observer, that this state of 
things was better than the former, when the most obscene licen- 
tiousness polluted every dwelling, and the blood of human sacri- 
fices streamed from every altar. But what says our author? 
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«The comparison naturally arising in my mind, between what 
I had seen, and the descriptions of the early travellers, intro- 
duced reflections, which became less and less agreeable, in pro- 
portion as I acquired a greater insight into the recent history of 
the island.”’ (P. 159.) 

His first objection to the reformation lies against the way in 
which he says it was effected. This, as we have said before, is 
a historical question, with which we do not choose to meddle. 
We may just observe, however, that he every where betrays the 
bias of his feelings, and occasionally vents insinuations which 
are very disingenuous. Observe the bitter sarcasm lurking in 
the following short paragraph. 

** At length Pomauh himself, with his whole family, yielded to the arguments 
of the missionary Nott, allowed himself to be baptized, and died as a Christian, 
in the prime of life, in consequence of an immoderate indulgence in the spiritu- 
ous liquors which he had obtained from the ships of his new brethren.” (P. 161.) 

His objections to the actual condition of the natives may be 
reduced to five particulars: 1. Their undue subjection to the 
power of their teachers. 2. Their destitution of all useful arts, 
including the loss of some which they once possessed. 3. The 
prohibition of all innocent enjoyments. 4. The ridiculous ap- 
pearance which they make when dressed for church. 5. The 
enormous length and number of their prayers. With respect to 
the first three, we have not a word to say, simply because we 
are without sufficient data upon which to found our judgment. 
If the Captain’s facts are true, we think the missionaries wrong. 
The employment of coercion in spiritual matters is a folly and 
asin. The sacrifice of private industry and national prosperity is 
no religious duty, any more than that of innocent enjoyment. 
If this is indeed the missionary policy, we venture to condemn 
it. We are afraid, however, to believe too much. We are also 
afraid that in the Captain’s lexicon, innocent and innocence have 
rather too much latitude, including too many unimportant pecca- 
dilloes, such as cannibalism, theft, and prostitution.* We leave 
the question, therefore, in the hands of such as have leisure to 
attend to it, and means of information. 

But in relation to the fourth point, we have a word to say. 
The transition from a savage state to partial cultivation, must, of 
course, be attended with some circumstances, which, to one 
already civilized, appear uncouth and awkward. A good-na- 
tured smile at their expense we can forgive: nay, we can smile 
ourselves. But we do not like a horse-laugh, loud and long, like 
Captain Kotzebue’s. A man of lofty spirit and expanded views, 
would see in these appearances such promise of the future, that 
his sense of the ridiculous would speedily be lost in more re- 


* See p. 111. 
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spectable emotions. Has the Captain yet to learn that there is 
no royal road to refinement, any more than to the arts and sci- 
ences? Soon or later, we have little doubt that these poor 
islanders will rival and surpass the polished Cossack and the soft 
Siberian. In the mean time they must pass through intermediate 
gradations, and while they are undergoing this transforming pro- 
cess, it may well be questioned which is worthier of contempt, 
the humble teacher who facilitates their progress, or the gallant 
Post-captain who stands by and laughs. What were the boors 
of Muscovy before Czar Peter civilized them? What were the 
Pagan Germans before the days of Charlemagne? It betrays a 
little spirit to appear so much delighted with absurdities resulting 
from mere difference of habit. Nor is the Captain’s merriment 
by any means confined to the equipments of the islanders. The 
forms of their religion have a share in his contempt. He seems, 
at least, to view them with a sort of stupid wonder, which was 
not at all excited by the Radack sacrifices. He might have known, 
that to a plain New-England man, the pomp of his own church 
would have appeared as foolish as the simple ceremonial of Tahiti 
did to him. It is amusing to observe the Captain’s horror of long 
prayers.* He evidently took those which he heard at Tahiti 
for prescribed forms imposed upon the natives by the mission- 
aries. Of extemporaneous prayer he seems to have had no notion, 
nor to have thought it possible that these poor souls could pray 
from the impulse of their feelings, and without a written form. 
This mistake, no doubt, suggested his reflections on the mission- 
aries for imposing burdens of devotion on their converts. We 
express no opinion with respect to the observances enjoined upon 
the natives. We are merely animadverting on the Captain’s 
rashness in exposing to contempt, as Tahitian absurdities, things 
habitually practised by hundreds and thousands of the most en- 
lightened protestants. The question is not one of right or wrong, 
but of absurd or not absurd. 

From Captain Kotzebue’s account of matters, an unwary reader 
might be led to think, that when he left the island, he left it on 
the verge of desolation. How the catastrophe was brought about, 
we may learn from Mr. Stewart, who landed at the same spot five 


* If any part of the Captain’s Journal moved us to laughter, it was the follow- 
ing anecdote, related, as the reader will perceive, with perfect gravity. “She 
{the Queen of Tahiti] inquired how old 1 was? Whether my voyage had been 
long? Whether I was a Christian? and how often I prayed daily? This last ques- 
tion afforded me an opportunity, had I thought fit, to give her Majesty some 
new ideas on the subject of the missionary religion; but I did not feel myself 
quite capable of entering into a theological dispute.” We can forgive the Cap- 
tain’s trepidation at this blunt inquiry; though, when taken in connexion with 
his querulous allusions to the prayers of the Tahitians, it is a little ludicrous. 
We should have been pleased to hear his polemic lecture on the heretical dog- 
ma, that *‘men should pray always, and not faint.” 
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years after. It will no doubt be supposed, that a sepulchral si- 
lence reigned throughout the island when the Vincennes neared 
its shores. This would have been romantic, but unluckily these 
missionaries show romance no mercy. Wherever they gain foot- 
ing, picturesque rudeness, and poetic misery, give place to vul- 
gar common-place conveniences. ‘From an early hour in the 
morning, till noon to-day, the Vincennes was crowded with peo- 
ple bringing various articles of refreshment and curiosity for 
trade and barter.”? (Stewart, Vol. II. p. 12.) Five years would 
certainly seem long ae to let these injured proselytes relapse 
into the savage state. With a provoking pertinacity, however, 
they seem to have held fast the curse of civilization. On this oc- 
casion ‘‘there was nothing of the wild shouting, rudeness, and 
nakedness, so annoying at Nukuhiva—nor any thing in their 
whole appearance that was offensive, or indicative of any trait of 
character not to be found in every market-place in a civilized 
and Christian country.”’ (Ib.) They had even been oppressed into 
a taste for music by the ruthless missionaries. 


** The effect produced on them by our band, in comparison with that on the 
Nukuhivans, was very striking, and very pleasing. _It is long since they have 
acquired a taste for the combination of sounds characterizing the music of Eu- 
ropean countries; and since, they have learned themselves to sing various parts in 
sacred music, with correctness and some degree of taste. When the musicians 
were ordered on deck, hundreds clustered around in the manifest expectation 
of a rich enjoyment; and the moment they commenced playing, they hung in 
the rigging and upon the guns, in a silent delight, which none could avoid ob- 
serving ; while many evidently drank in the strains of varied harmony with all 
the luxury of enjoyment of so many amateurs at home, at the performance of 
the first masters in the country.” 


Their equipments, so felicitously ridiculed by Kotzebue, in- 
stead of giving place to their primeval nudity, as he appeared to 
wish, had undergone a change, but in the opposite direction. 
«¢ During the forenoon, we had a visit from the chief justice of 
the island—a respectable looking, well-dressed, and dignified old 
man.” (P. 13.) The reader will remember, that the miserable 
natives spent their days and nights in prayer, averse to labour, 
and forbidden to enjoy themselves. This description would have 
led us to suppose, that they inhabited the clefts of the rocks. If 
so, their hard masters must have driven them to labour and com- 
pelled them to build houses. ‘For,’ says Mr. Stewart, «the 
scenery along the intervening shore, beautiful by nature—both 
in wild mountain and palmy plain—is now doubly so, from the 
neat cottages and lofty chapels, which, at the short intervals of 
two and three miles, insensibly blend thoughts of civilization and 
piety, with the impressions made on the mind by the luxuriance 
and grandeur of the natural imagery.”’ (P. 15.) Nay, it seems they 
have been forced at times to work upon the highway. Our au- 
thor walked himself upon 
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*¢A turnpike, which has been constructed almost entirely around the island— 
a distance of near a hundred miles—as far as Mr. Nott’s at Pare. This road isa 
fine and praiseworthy work for such a people—the labour principally of convicts, 
proved guilty of various breaches of the laws. It is a broad, gravel way, ex- 
tending, for the most part, in a direct line from point to point along the coast, 
smoothly and well finished, and provided with narrow bridges of plank over the 
water courses and streamlets, running from the mountains to the sea. Thickly 
embowered with luxuriant groves of various trees—skirted, here and there, with 
the humble but comfortable habitations of the islanders—opening occasionally 
upon a bright glade or extensive meadow land, with fine views of the mountains 
on one side, and the ocean on the other, it is, in many places, beautiful as a drive 
in the pleasure grounds of an American mansion, or the park of a gentleman in 
England. 

«The distanee we travelled over it at this time, was about three miles; and 
we were treated with great civility and kindness by all whose habitations we 
passed, and by those met on our way.” ~ 


The extent to which their tyranny is pushed is not yet told. 


“ A short distance farther towards Matavai, on an elevated and conspicuous 
site, stands the chapel of the Rev. Mr. Nott—a neat, well-finished, and even 
elegant place of worship. It is an oval, ninety-eight feet in length by fifty in 
breadth, two stories high, with numerous windows furnished with Venetian 
blinds. The roof is a beautiful thatch; and the floor, seats, and pulpit, neatly 
wrought from timber of the bread-fruit tree. The whole is of native workman- 
ship; and would compare to advantage, both in appearance and comfort, with 
most country churches, in any part of the United States.” 


Their miserable children too, are forced to go to school : 


‘*¢ The only incident of interest, varying this from the preceding visits, was the 
attendance of an hour at a school, under the charge of Mr. Pritchard. The num- 
ber of scholars was about one hundred and fifty, of both sexes, from six, to ten, 
and twelve years of age. It is established on the monitorial system; and the ex- 
hibition made by the pupils of native intelligence, and their proficiency in read- 
ing and writing, in rehearsing hymns and portions of scripture, in answering 
catechetical questions, and in singing, were such as greatly to interest and gra- 
tify us; and to elicit from Captain Finch—in an address to the scholars, inter- 
preted by Mr. Pritchard—high encomiums on the attainments they had already 
made, and warm encouragement to a persevering attention to the means of im- 
provement and intelligence with which they are favoured. 

**The handwriting of many was quite equal to that of children of the same 
age, in schools in America; and the elder scholars are pursuing an elementary 
course in arithmetic, geography, and history. Very few district schools in the 
interior of our own country, are accommodated with so pleasant, convenient, and 
spacious a school-house ; and no school that could be visited, would present an 
appearance of greater neatness in the children, more brightness and happiness 
of look, modesty of apparel, and order and propriety of deportment. Schools 
of a similar kind are under the daily superintendence of the missionaries at every 
station; and facilities for securing the arts of reading and writing at least, are 
thus afforded to the whole population.” 


Such are the dismal consequences of the false religion taught 
by these ‘‘uneducated sailors,’ (Kotzebue, Vol. I. p. 154) **a 
religion which consists in the eternal repetition of prescribed 
prayers (ecce iterum!) which forbids every innocent pleasure, 
and cramps or annihilates every mental power”—(P. 168)—“by 
which, among the remains of this murdered people, their former 
admirable industry, and their joyous buoyancy of spirits, have 
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been changed for continual praying, and meditating upon things 
which the teachers understand as little as the taught.” (P. 170.) 
No wonder that the evil had increased so greatly, when there was 
no change of hands. At the point where both our authors chanced 
to make their observations, the same good-natured, honest, art- 
Sul, and despotic Wilson, was residing at both periods—the same 
Wilson who bade the Russian welcome, procured him his sup- 
plies, furnished him with a house, and entertained him in his 
own, in order to be vilified and laughed at in his journal. 

We shall now present two parallel passages from the works 
before us. ¢ Look here upon this picture and on this.”” Either 
the state of things which Stewart saw was the same seen by Kot- 
zebue, or it was different. If different, it shows how far the mis- 
sionary measures had a tendency to hinder the improvement of 
be natives. If the same, let the reader choose which witness to 

lieve. 


** Notwithstanding the seriousness and devotion apparent among the Tahaitians, 
it is almost impossible for an European, seeing them for the first time in their 
Sunday attire, to refrain from laughter. The high value which they set on clothes 
of our manufacture has already been remarked ; they are more proud of possess- 
ing them than are our ladies of diamonds and Persian shawls, or our gentlemen of 
stars and orders. As they know nothing of our fashions, they pay no sort of at- 
tention to the cut, and even age and wear do not much diminish their estimation 
of their attire ; a ripped-out seam, or a hole, is no drawback in the elegance of the 
article. These clothes, which are brought to Tahaiti by merchant-ships, are pur- 
chased at a rag-market, and sold here at an enormous profit. The Tahaitian, 
therefore, finding a complete suit <f clothes very expensive, contents himself 
with a single garment ; whoever can obtain an English military coat, or even a 
plain one, goes about with the rest of his body naked, except the universally- 
worn girdle; the happy owner of a waistcoat ora pair of trowsers, thinks his 
wardrobe amply furnished. Some have nothing more than a shirt, and others, 
as much oppressed by the heat under a heavy cloth mantle as they would be in 
a Russian bath, are far too vain of their finery to lay it aside. Shoes, boots, or 
stockings, are rarely met with, and the coats, mostly too tight and too short, 
make the oddest appearance imaginable; many of their wearers can scarcely 
move their arms, and are forced to stretch them out like the sails of a windmill, 
while their elbows, curious to see the world, peep through slits in the seams. 
Let any one imagine such an assembly, perfectly satisfied of the propriety of 
their costume, and wearing, to complete the comic effect, a most ultra-serious 
expression of countenance, and he will easily believe that it was impossible for 
me to be very devout in their presence. The attire of the females, though not 
quite so absurd, was by no means picturesque; some wore white, or striped 
men’s shirts, which did not conceal their knees, and others were wrapped in 
sheets. Their hair was cut quite close to the roots, according to a fashion intro- 
duced by the missionaries, and their heads covered by little European chip hats 
of a most tasteless form, and decorated with ribbons and flowers, made in Ta- 
haiti. But the most valuable article of dress was a coloured gown, an indubi- 
table sign of the possessor’s opulence, and the object of her unbounded vanity. 

**When Wilson first mounted the pulpit, he bent his head forward, and con- 
cealing his face with an open Bible, prayed in silence ; the whole congregation 
immediately imitated him, using their Psalm-books instead of Bibles. After this, 
the appointed psalm was sung to a most incongruous tune, every voice being 
exerted to its utmost pitch, in absolute defiance of harmony. Wilson then read 
some chapters from the Bible, the congregation kneeling twice during the inter- 
vals; the greater part of them appeared very attentive, and the most decorous 
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silence reigned, which was, however, occasionally interrupted by the chattering 
and tittering of some young girls seated behind me. I observed that some 
threatening looks directed towards them by Messrs. Bennet and Tyrman, seem- 
ed to silence them for a moment, but their youthful spirits soon overcoming their 
fears, the whispering and giggling recommenced, and glances were cast at the 
white stranger, which seemed to intimate no unwillingness to commence a closer 
acquaintance. After the conclusion of the sermon, another psalm was sung, and 
the service concluded. The display of costume, as the congregation strolled 
homewards in groups, with the greatest self-complacency, through the beauti- 
ful broad avenue, their psalm-books under their arms, was still more strikingly 
ludicrous than in church. I had by this time, however, lost all inclination to 
laugh.” Kotzebue, Vol. I. p. 155. 


** While at prayer, 
‘The sound of the church-going bell,’ 


with its sweet and elevating associations in the pious mind, began to reach us 
from a neighbouring grove; and shortly after, the scholars, in a procession of 
two and two—the boys led by a native superintendent, and the girls by Mrs. 
Wilson and her daughters—quietly made their way to a temple of God, 
founded within the last fifteen years, on the ruins of altars which for time un- 
known had been steeped in blood. Crowds of islanders, of every grade, were 
also seen gathering, by well-made gravel walks, leading in various directions, 
beneath the thick shade of the trees covering the point, to the same spot, all 
clad in neat and modest apparel, principally white, of their own or foreign ma- 
nufacture: and exhibiting in their whole aspect, a dignity and respectability of 
character becoming a Christian people. Almost every individual had in his hand 
a copes a of the scripture, translated into the language of the group, and 
a book of hymns. 

** The chapel is a large and neat building, one hundred and ten feet long, and 
forty broad ; lofty, airy, and well finished in all its parts, and wholly of native 
workmanship. The number of worshippers amounted to about four hundred— 
the usual congregation at this place—including almost entirely the population of 
the vicinity. The whole appearance of the people—their attention and seeming 
devotion, during the exercises of reading the scriptures, singing, prayer, and 
preaching—was as markedly decorous as would be expected or seen, in Ameri- 
ca or England : and such as to make a deep impression on my own mind. A 
single glance around, was sufficient to convince the most sceptical observer of 
the success and benefit of missions to the heathen ; for it could not be made, 
without meeting the plainest demonstration, that such can be rescued from all 
the rudeness and wildness of their original condition, can be brought to a state 
of cleanliness and modesty in their personal appearance, can be taught to read 
and to write—for many, besides the intelligent and familiar use of the scriptures 
and their hymn book, took notes in pencil of the sermon delivered—in a word, 
can be transformed into all that civilization and Christianity vouchsafe to man.” 
Stewart, Vol. Il. p. 25. 


Our minute examination of these authors’ statements in rela- 
tion to Tahiti, renders it at once impossible and needless to pur- 
sue them to the Sandwich Islands; although, on some accounts, 
the latter certainly have prior claims upon attention. The mis- 
sionaries, who have thus far been the subject of our story, are 
Englishmen, and men of whom we own we know but little. We 
have carefully avoided every question which depended upon facts 
beyond our reach, and have only interfered where the Captain’s 
mode of treatment has appeared to us unfair. As te many of his 
charges we remain in doubt. We are inclined to think, however, 
that the probabilities are rather in the missionaries’ favour, from 
the very slight foundation on which some of his assertions rest, 
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in reference to things which chance to lie within our knowledge. 
In these cases, and in these alone, we have attempted to do jus- 
tice, by exposing his ignorance, unfairness, and illogical deduc- 
tions. As we have no national interest, however, in these mis- 
sionaries, we dismiss the subject. 

The Sandwich Island mission, on the other hand, is American 
throughout. As such it is viewed in Europe. As Americans, the 
missionaries have been there calumniated, and of course con- 
demned. The diversity of sentiments and sects in our communi- 
ty is overlooked by foreigners. Whatever is attempted by Ame- 
ricans is spoken of and looked at as a national concern. 
So far as public sentiment goes, therefore, we are as much inter- 
ested in the character el doings of these missionaries, as if 
they were diplomatic agents of the government. We are fully of 
opinion, that we need not fear disgrace from these informal re- 
presentatives. We suspect, perhaps unjustly, that they are of a 
higher order than their fellows at Tahiti. In education they are 
certainly superior. In refinement and address they are perhaps 
as much so. In discretion and sound judgment we should also be 
disposed to assign them the pre-eminence, if Kotzebue may be 
taken as authority. It is worthy of remark, that he lays’ngthing 
to the charge of the Sandwich Island missionaries, on the score 
of harshness, persecution, or oppression. Coming as he did from 
Tahiti, sick and weary of religion, he would surely have been 
eagle-eyed to any derelictions of the same kind in Oahu. Yet we 
hear of none. In the account of his first visit, (while outward 
bound,) he is quite respectful towards the missionaries. Now and 
then, indeed, he draws a conclusion in his own peculiar style, 
and occasionally sighs for the departed joys of paganism. But to 
us, who are familiar with his sentiment and logic, his language 
on these topics does appear extremely temperate. On his return 
from New-Archangel, all his views are changed. He discovers 
in the missionaries, or at least in one of them; an underhanded 
policy, a deep and dark ambition, a dissembled lust of power, 
which distress the Captain hugely. Still he makes no allegations 
as to overt acts of tyranny ;—from which fact we infer that our 
countrymen haye wisely taken pains to avoid even the appear- 
ance of evil. 

With respect to the present state of this important mission, we 
find ourselves unable to go into details. It is now three years and 
more, since we called the attention of our readers to this subject, 
by reviewing Mr. Stewart’s former publication. We refer to that 
article for a condensed summary of facts anterior to its date. It 
was our intention, when we opened the new work, to continue 
the survey which we began on that occasion, and certainly the 
wonders which have since been wrought might easily supply us 
with material enough: We may say, with too much; for we are 
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satisfied, on reading Mr. Stewart’s account of matters, that an 
abstract or review could never do the subject justice. Every step 
that we advanced with him, we saw new cause for wishing that 
his statements should be brought before the public eye at large. 
Instead of attempting, therefore, to abridge a mass of interesting 
facts, not one of which can very well be spared, we exhort our 
reader to peruse the book itself; and draw his own conclusions 
from the statements there presented. 

As to Von Kotzebue, we think it very evident, that here, as at 
Tahiti, he was a willing dupe. Our respect for him has certainly 
diminished on acquaintance. To justify this feeling, we have no 
need to question his veracity. It is enough for us that he has fool- 


ishly adopted all the antiquated slanders of the foreign residents, 
who, as he might and should have known, are bitterly opposed to 
the conversion of the islanders in any form at all. t a writer, 


after catching up the table-talk of such men, at the port of Hono- 
lulu, without visiting another spot, or seeking other testimony, 
should attempt to pass it off as truth upon the public, and pre- 
sume, upon the strength of it, to vilify his betters, is too much. 
What portion of the guilt is to be chafged upon the artist who 
conte the materials, we neither know nor care. The respon- 
sibility lies where it ought to lie, on the reputed author. 

Mr. Stewart’s sixteenth letter from the Sandwich Islands is a 
most important document. As such we think it worthy of the 
widest circulation. Its design is to expose the real sources of the 
false reports brought home from the Islands. By a detail of facts, 
so shameful as to make us wish them fabulous, he traces these 
slanders to the foreign residents. Although, as we have said, we 
wish to have these facts considered in their mutual connexion, 
we venture to extract the first and grossest of these anecdotes. It 
is time the public were upon their guard against malignity so 
venomous, and falsehood so unblushing. 


*¢ A short time after the arrival of our ship at Honolulu, Captain Finch and 
myself were invited to dinner by an American resident of respectability. 

“* While at table, the character of the young king became a subject of conver- 
sation ; and the Captain was led to inquire, whether any person had yet been 
spoken of as a suitable companion for him as future queen of the Islands. Our 
host replied, that the king, and his sister the princess, were mutually and strongly 
attached, and that they themselves and all the chiefs wished a marriage to take 
place between them, according to former usages in the royal family, but were 
prevented by the missionaries : adding, that the ceremony, however, might as 
well be performed, for it was well known, that they were already living in a state 
of licentiousness and incest ! 

** As you may readily imagine, the boldness of this assertion, which I was per- 
suaded was utterly false, caused me to drop my knife and fork, with a surprise 
bordering on indignation ; and to demand, in a manner sufficiently indicative of 
the feeling which had flashed through me, whether Mr. believed the asser- 
tion to be true’? To which he replied, ‘ most assuredly nothing is more notorious— 

body knows it!’ while two other Americans at the table, corroborated the 
charge with the strongest asseverations. 
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“ These gentlemen were perfectly aware of the attitude in which I stand to 
the princess. They knew, that from the time of my first arrival, as a missionary, 
in 1823, she—then a child eight years old—had been a resident at the station 
that I occupied in Maui; had ever been a favourite pupil ; and on the death of 
a converted and pious mother, the late queen Keopulani, had been committed 
by her to the special guardianship and watchful care of the Rev. Mr. Richards, 
my colleague, and myself. They knew, that from that period, Thad regarded 
her with peculiar attachment ; had rejoiced in her acquirements; in the early 
development of more than ordinary Christian a and feeling; and in the 
active and exemplary life of piety which she had led ; and that a new bond of 
interest existed, in an evidence of affection given by her on the necessary remo- 
val of myself and family from the island, by the assumption, as a favourite and 
baptismal appellation, of the name of one justly dear above others to me. They 
knew also, that she has been for three years a member in full communion of the 
church ; stands conspicuous as a Christian, not only in her own nation, but, by 
report, in various parts of the world ; and that by impugning her character, they 
were assailing the veracity and honour of the whole mission, and casting re- 
proach on all the moral achievements it is reported to have attained. 

** Courtesy therefore to me, as a guest, and a regard for my feelings, in view of 
my relation to the princess, and the strong sympathy which I might be known 
still to feel in all that affects my former associates, should have deterred Mr. — 
and his friends, for the time at least, from such unqualified defamation, whether 
unfounded or not; and it could not have been expected by them, that after 
hearing it, I should not take measures to ascertain its truth and origin. 

** The object must have bees to force the belief on the mind of Captain Finch, 
by the confidence and publicity of the assertion, that it must be true. | far 

is was successfully accomplished, the sequel will show. ies 

“‘On taking leave of the company, I requested Captain Finch to charge his 
mind with the remarks made, and the positiveness of the accompanying manner, 
that when he should have an opportunity of ascertaining the innocence of the 
princess, he might be persuaded, from his own observation, of the recklessness 
with which one, under the influence of strong prejudice and ill will, could thus 
scatter ‘ arrows, firebrands, and death!’ and then say, ‘am I not in sport?’ 

** To make the assurance of my own mind ‘ doubly sure,’ I early ascertained, 
to my perfect satisfaction, that the crimination was as false in fact, as it was 
heinous in its nature.” 


The letter gives an account of the proceedings of the chiefs for 
clearing up this calumny, which we must omit, and add but one 
fact more in relation to the matter. 


**In speaking upon this point with the princess, she told me that such a thing 
had never been intimated to her by any one of the chiefs, except by Boki, when 
intoxicated, a few weeks since : entering the house at which she was, he told 
her she must her brother immediately ; on which, replying that he spoke 
like a crazy man from much drink, she left the room. But it was added by her, 
that Mr. ——, an American, and Mr. » a British resident, had each, at two 
different times, advised and importuned her to marry her brother—saying, that 
such alliances were frequent, both in America and England ; and that, not lon 
since, a British king had married his sister!’ Mr. Jones, the American rine | 
however, she says, told her that it was not true ; that such a marriage was never 
heard of in a Christian country ; and that to marry her brother would be a last- 
ing disgrace in the eyes of all civilized nations.” 


We would gladly copy this whole letter, if we could, and do 
earnestly recommend it to the reader’s notice. The only other 
part of it to which we can advert, is one which has a personal 
reference to Mr. S. himself. Captain Kotzebue, after inveighing 
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against Mr. Bingham, (or as he writes it Bengham, to evince 
his accurate acquaintance with minutiz,) has these words:— 


** Mr. Stewart, also a missionary, but more recently settled here than Beng- 
ham, is a judicious and well-informed man, and would remedy many of the evils 
incident to the present state of affairs; but Bengham, who has usurped the ab- 
solute control of the spiritual administration, will have every thing accommodat- 
ed to his whims. Stewart, therefore, finding himself unable to follow the course 
prescribed by his active zeal and strong understanding, for the benefit of the 
islanders, proposes to leave the country.” 


We cannot in justice pass by Mr. Stewart’s dignified reply to 
this gratuitous assertion. ~ 


“ Captain Von Kotzebue left the Sandwich Islands on his return to Russia a 
few days aay oa to my embarkation for England and the United States, in 
1825. In his ‘ New Ve round the World,’ after speaking of the missionaries, 
of their influence ar eir character, in a very detractive manner, he asserts 
that my intended departure was occasioned by the injudicious and reprehensible 
measures of my associates, especially of Mr. Bingham, and by finding the ob- 
jects for which I had left my country in this manner defeated. I should have 

een utterly at a loss to conjecture on what authority such an assertion could 
have been made, but for a fact which had previously come to my knowledge. 

** While Captain Jones was at Oahu, in- 1826, a gentleman, in speaking of 
me, assi is same reason for my retirement from the mission ; and in sup- 

of it mentioned, that he had received a letter from me, in which I acknow- 
edged the fact. Only a short time previous, Captain Jones had himself seen a 
letter, addressed by me from the Georgian Islands to one of the missionaries, in 
which sentiments and feelings at utter variance with such a statement were 
strongly expressed. Of this he informed the gentleman, saying that he should be 
pl to see that which I had addressed to him. He promised to show it—but 
afterwards said it was mislaid, and could not be found. The truth is, I never, to 
the best of my knowledge, addressed a letter to that individual, either before or 
after sailing from the islands. In connexion with this circumstance, it was no 
difficult task to account for the paragraph in the publication of the voyager. If 
no other means had been open to him, he would have found better authority on 
this point in one of the most interesting and polished of his officers, whose part- 
ing words, after a warm benediction, were, ‘ Reminiscaris interdum mei, qui in 
tua domo familiaque se inter quos habet carissimos, in patria reductum putabat.’ 

** Mr. Bingham is the subject of special obloquy in the work of Von Kotze- 
bue ; and I should be doing injustice to my heart, not to present in this place 
my own estimate of his character. 

‘* That he is a man of superior intellect, of good education, and of much gene- 
ral and practical knowledge, all acquainted with him must admit; while those 
who know him best are equally aware of the benevolence and kindness of his 
heart. His evil, in the eyes of his calumniators, can only be an unreserved de- 
votion of all ei sae: to the enterprise in which he is engaged—the entire 
conversion, moral renovation, and eternal good of the islanders. For the achieve- 
ment of this, he spares himself neither by day nor by night, but, in reference 
to it, is ‘instant in season and out of season ;’ and, after a series of exhausting 
labours, from the rising to the setting of every sun, trims the midnight lamp over 
the construction of books for the schools, and translations from the scriptures for 
the habitations and closets of the people. He has no policy in his measures not 
ig by all his associates, a exerts no influence over the chiefs and peo- 
ple differing from that of any other missionary, except such as may arise from a 
seniority of residence and the ties of long attachment. 

‘*‘ Mr. Bingham, however, is not the only individual misrepresented. From 
the notices of this voyager, the whole of the missionaries are to be regarded as 
an ignorant and vulgar set of men, unfitted to instruct even the natives in the 
most common arts. They do not claim for themselves, nor would I claim for 
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them, the name and reputation of accomplished scholars ; nor do they affect 
the wisdom of the philosopher and devotee to science ; but all the ordained 
ministers of their company (by far the greater number in the whole) have re- 
ceived regular, classical, and collegiate educations, and are as well informed, on 
most subjects, as persons of their profession in any country. They are accurate 
and intelligent observers of the phenomena occasionally taking place around 
them, por ea furnished articles in such cases, that have been t worthy 
the notice of men well known in the circles of science and letters. For amuse- 
ment and useful information, they have, when on the shore, measured the alti- 
tudes of the mountains ; and again, when on the summits of these, have taken 
the bearings of the points of the islands, and from the data, projected maps 
more accurate than any previously drawn ; and in their various tours for pur- 
poses connected with the mission, have furnished to Fc ge cagreveiee descrip- 


tions of » and notices of the habits and condition of the people, which 
for beauty and interest will compare with the writings of travellers of reputation. 
** Such ions of mind and of education, must at least save them from 


contempt. even were they less favoured in this respect than they are, their 
principles, their personal example, their influence, and their aim, are such that, 
whatever the estimate now placed upon them may be, I am persuaded, that at 
last they will be accounted in the number of those of whom ‘ the world was not 

;? and the drapery which M. Von Kotzebue has cast round me, as stand- 
ing in his work in relievo to such men, instead of a mantle of kindness, must ever 
be esteemed by me, 4 BADGE OF REPROACH.” 

Of Captain Finch we have perhaps already said enough ; but 
we cannot help repeating, that his conduct, as exhibited in this 
hook, does him honour. His situation, while at the Sandwich 
Islands, was a trying and unpleasant one. He felt it to be such, 
and was indeed reluctant to assume it. When he had done so, 
however, ag rma his part with firmness, independence and 
discretion. Expecting to be annoyed with complaints and crimi- 
nations from both parties, he prepared to act towards both as be- 
came a public servant. He soon found that these vexatious appli- 
cations were to come from one side only. This honourable 
testimony we prefer to give in the Captain’s words:— 

** The constant complaining against the missionaries is irksome in the extreme, 
and in such contrast with the conduct of the missionaries themselves, that I 
could not but remark their circumspection and reserve with admiration : the 
latter never obtruded upon my attention the grounds or causes they might have 
tocomplain ; nor did they advert to the opposition they experienced, unless ex- 
pressly invited thereto by me.” 

The Retrospective View, from which this is an extract, is a 
valuable document on several accounts. The testimony which it 
bears in favour of the missionaries is the more convincing, from 
the cool impartiality with which it is expressed. There is no in- 
dignant feeling, no enthusiastic fervour, to impair its credit. It 
presents ys with the calm conclusions of a clear-headed and un- 
prejudiced observer, who was evidently able to see faults as well 
as virtues in the missionaries, and mistakes as well as wisdom in 
their methods of proceeding. We venture to predict, that this 
paper is to be the means of giving satisfaction to a multitude of 
minds—minds which were inaccessible to all ex parte evidence, 
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but must yield at once to the sailor-like frankness and unbiassed 
fairness of this interesting instrument. 

We ought, perhaps, to say a word about the literary merits of 
the “ Visit to the South Seas,”’ though we are persuaded that the 
author and the public will alike regard this as a minor point. 
Mr. Stewart’s forte, we think, is in description ; and the reader 
will be gratified with many brilliant specimens of this delightful 
talent. The ability to catch the very spirit of a landscape, and 
hana paa* it, as the Nukuhivans say, he certainly possesses in 
an eminent degree. Out of this excellence there springs a kindred 
failing—that of carrying the passion for description to excess. 
Of course this weakens the effect upon the reader, and, by rapid- 
ly exhausting the appropriate vocabulary, gives to each succces- 
sive scene an aspect of monotony. Our own language is not so 
extravagantly rich in proper vocables of this sort, as has some- 
times been asserted. Another minor criticism may not be im- 
proper. Besides his graphic sketches of sublime and lovely 
scenery, our author often gives us very accurate descriptions of 
mere articles. of dress. e are aware how highly artists value 
drapery ; but what we speak of is a minute detail of stuffs, and 
cuts, and fashions, which is any thing but picturesque. In the 
original letters it was well enough ; but in preparing for the 
press, we think that the erasure or abridgment of these technical 
descriptions would have done the book no harm. 

Our author’s style is spirited and full of animation. He pos- 


- sesses in a great degree, the power of arresting and enchaining 


the attention. Though his terms are not selected with elaborate 
precision, they are generally apt, and not unfrequently felicitous. 
As we doubt not that this book is to be read by thousands, both 
at home and elsewhere, we are sorry that the printer has not 
uniformly done the author justice. Dr. Philip is represented 
as a missionary in South America while his lady lives at Cape 
Town. The nominative case of the relative is several times 
printed instead of the objective—who for whom. And in one 
place, the French word nodlesse is used as the feminine of nodle, 
which it is not. These are little things, however. In addition to 
the merits which have been already mentioned, there appears 
throughout the work a pleasing spirit of benevolence and unob- 
trusive piety, which adds to its attractions. We have no doubt 
that the name, which Mr. Stewart has gained already, both in 
Eu and America, by former publications, will be well sus- 
ined by this. 
ine writing the above, we have perused Lieutenant Pauld- 
ing’s Journal of a Cruise in the U. S. Schooner Dolphin, in 
pursuit of the mutineers of the whale ship Globe. This cruise 


* Make fast. See vol i. p. 263. 
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was performed in the year 1825, under the command of Lieute- 
nant Percival. The journal is very entertaining, and entirely free 
from sickly sentiment and stale romance. Mr. Paulding seems 
to have been perfectly alive to the woes and discomforts of a sa- 
vage life, and makes no efforts to disguise them. His style is just 
nautical enough to be agreeable. He affects neither technicality 
nor elegance. As he visited both Nukuhiva (or, as he writes it, 
Nooaheeva) and the Sandwich Islands, his statements might be 
conveniently compared with those of Mr. Stewart. Of course, it 
is impossible for us to do so; we must leave it to the reader. 
Though Mr. Paulding manifests some prejudice against the mis- 
sionaries, and appears to have associated wholly with their ene- 
mies, we think his testimony worthy of respect. Let it have its 
due weight in the reader’s estimate. ‘¢ At the mouth of two wit- 
nesses, and at the mouth of three witnesses, shall the matter be 
established, ” 





Art. VI.—BRAZIL. 


1.—Travels in Brazil, in the years 1817—1820, wndertaken 
by command of his Majesty, the King of Bavaria. By 
Dr. Jon. Barr. Von Sprx, & Dr. C. F. Pai. Vow Mar- 
tius, Knights of the Roy. Bavar. Order of Civil & 
&c. &c. &c. London: 1824: 2 vols. 8vo. ait 

2.—Voyages dans Vintérieur du Brésil, Par AuGustr DE 
Sainte-Hivaimre; Chevalier de la Legion d’ Honneur, &c. 
§c. Paris: 1830: 2 tomes, 8vo. 

3.—WNotices of Brazil, in 1828 and 1829. By the Rev. R. 
Wazsn, LL.D. M.R.I.A., Author of “A Journey from 
Constantinople,’ &c. &e. §e. London: 1830: 2 vols. 8vo. 






Tue Rev. Dr. Walsh is the latest traveller who has given an 
account of Brazil, and Hans Stade is the earliest. The long in- 
terval between these authors, supplies a variety of writers, who 
have, successively, either compiled histories of this country, or 
have actually visited it, and afterwards published the results of 
their observations. We still, however, conceive a good history 
of Brazil to be a desideratum. Before we enter upon our,sub- 
ject, we purpose to make a few remarks on some of the s 
which occupy the space between the production of the Dutch 
adventurer, and that of the English clergyman. Hans, it is said, 
was the son of a good man at Homberg, who was minded to seek 
his fortune in India; but, being disappointed in his views, em- 
barked on board a trading vessel for Brazil, in the capacity of 
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gunner. His relation of the wars of the Portuguese, and the 
cannibals of the New World, and his personal adventures among 
the savages, are highly entertaining. Poor Hans, on more than 
one occasion, had well nigh furnished forth a Tupinamba break- 
fast, and he details his own feelings under the bodily fear of 
being made a meal of, in a manner exceedingly edifying ; for the 
worthy gunner escaped to tell his story. 

The next author, of whom we shall speak, is John Nieuhoff; 
who resided nine years in the country, whither he went in the 
year 1640. All, which he relates of the revolt of the Portuguese 
from the Dutch, is extracted verbatim from the records kept 
under the government of the Lords Hamel, Bas, and Bullestrate. 
A large portion of this work is devoted to natural history, the 
greater part of which has been superseded by the more accurate 
and scientific descriptions of modern travellers. His remarks 
upon the aboyiginals are few, but he has detailed some horrid 
customs, at which human nature shudders.* Brockwell’s History 
of Portugal and Brazil, written in 1726, scarcely deserves men- 
tion, the portion relating to the latter, occupying only a few pages. 

Rocha Pitta, an intelligent and well informed Brazilian, com- 
piled, in 1730, a History of Brazil from the chronicles of the 
Jesuits, and other authorities, and some local information of his 
own. This work is extremely copious in the details of the foun- 
dation of Brazil, as a colony, its successive governors, its 
chu onasteries, and convents; but, in its account of its 
Pp | in natural history, and of its commerce, it is brief, 
crampe nd deficient.t The Corografia Brazilica, of Casal, is, 
however, a publication, which deserves honourable mention. As 
a first compend of general geography, it is of great use, and it 
has been translated into English, by J. Henderson, in 1821.+¢ 
‘‘This work,”’ says Brackenridge, ‘‘is singularly deficient in 
those particulars which we are in the habit of regarding as in- 
dispensable in geographical works. Of the population of cities, 
and provinces, the author merely says, it is large, or small. In 
statistics it is deficient; but, in the description of the navigation 
of rivers, and of its towns and settlements, it is full.’’§ 

Thomas Lindley’s Narrative of a Voyage to Brazil, was pub- 
lished in 1805. Lindley was captain of a ship, and was seized 
and imprisoned for an attempt to smuggle Brazil wood; though, 
one would suppose, from his querulousness, that he was the most 
vob beings. His book would not merit a perusal, if it did 











not the marks of another hand; by which assistant the whole 
of the preface was evidently written. The work gives an interesting 


* Nieuhoff, in Churchill’s Travels, vol. ii. 
t¢ Lindley’s Voyage, Pref. xiii. 

+ Spix and Martius, vol. i. p. 150. 

§ Voyage to South America, vol. i. 154. 
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account of the Palmarese, a set of slaves in the neighbourhood 
of Pernambuco, who revolted about 100 years ago, and formed 
an independent government,. which they sustained with so much 
wisdom and valour, and enlarged to such an extent, that it was 
pn they would ultimately occupy the whole country. 

o this work are appended, descriptions of Porto Seguro, and 
Bahia. We can testify, upon the best personal authority, that the 
worst representations of the state of society are still applicable. 

Dr. Grant’s History of Brazil, published in 1809, is meagre 
and unsatisfactory. The works of Mawe, Caldcleugh, Koster, 
- Southey, and Brackenridge, are too well known to need any 
further notice. Mr. Southey’s History is an immense repository 
of learned and valuable matter; but too voluminous, and too 
minute, for general readers; and, besides, does not bring down 
the annals of the country to a late period.* These, we conceive 
to be serious and insurmountable objections, and, as the work is 
still confessedly the best, we repeat, that a compact, methodical 
history of this country, brought down to the latest date, is a 
desideratum. We must not pass over Beauchamp’s ‘ Hist. du 
Brésil depuis sa decouverte en 1500, jusqu’ en 1810,”’ which 
seems intended to supply the deficiency to which we have allud- 
ed; and, it must be confessed, that it is an interesting epitome ; 
but the reader into whose hands Beauchamp happens to fall, 
should, at the same time, be apprized, that it is one of the most 
barefaced impostures ever attempted. It is laughabl 
the affected contempt of that plagiarist for Mr. Soutl 
at the same moment, he was conscious his own WO) 
nothing but an abridgment of that gentleman’s labours. At the 
end of his Preface, icchaney makes a vast parade of the au- 
thors he professes to have consulted in the compilation of his 
book; while it is evident, that their names are servilely copied 
from the notes of Mr. Southey, who has himself demonstrated, 
that Mr. Beauchamp did not even understand the Portuguese lan- 
guage. Mr. Southey is considered one of the most accomplished 

panish and Portuguese scholars in Europe. 

To the natural philosopher, Brazil affords inexhaustible trea- 
sures. Nieuhoff, Maregraaf, and Piso, had already thrown some 
light on this subject; but, later travellers, with laudable zeal, 
and untiring industry, have explored, and are still exploring, 
the boundless and magnificent forests of this splendid country. 
To the scientific reader, the Travels of Von Spix medi 







Martius furnish great delight. The travellers, who im ly 
preceded them in similar pursuits, have published a se of 


* Dr. Walsh informs us, that Mr. Southey’s work is so highly esteemed in 
—_— “— a distinguished native author compiled a history principally from it. 
vol. 3. p. 371. 
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observations which have been duly appreciated by the learned. 
These are Mawe, the Baron Von Eschwege, his Serene High- 
ness the Prince of Nieuwied, and Mons. Aug. de St. Hilaire. 
Spix and Martius were sent out by Maximilian Joseph I. King 
of Bavaria, the former as zoologist, the latter as botanist; and 
they embrace the period between the years 1817 and 1820. St. 
Hilaire accompanied Mons. le Due de Luxembourg, who was 
sent as Embassador from France, on Ist April, 1816; and he 
devoted six years to traversing a large portion of the empire. 
The * Notices of Brazil,’? which we have stated to be the latest 
work on Brazil, may also be regarded as the most satisfactory, 
as it is undoubtedly the most important book of travels which 
has appeared for a long time. The historical portions have been 
collected, apparently, with great care; the author’s visit to the 
mining provinees, and his account of the present state of slavery 
in this country, are full of novelty and the deepest interest ; 
whilst every chapter teems with lively anecdote, judicious obser- 
vations, and brilliant descriptions. We regret that the nature of 
our plan will not permit us to avail ourselves more of the variety 
and interest which the work affords. Of the circumstances, 
however, which led Dr. Walsh to Brazil, let the author himself 
speak. 

**In the summer of 1828, his oe government were of opinion, that the 


most simple and obvious mode of allaying the existing differences between Bra- 
zil and Portugal, and the most likely to be agreeable to the emperor, was by 


ting the marriage between his daughter and brother. The legal mar- 

had already been performed by procuration, the ecclesiastical ceremony 
alone remained ; and by accelerating that, the Portuguese question would be 
set at rest in amalgamating Dom Miguel’s rights, as Dona Maria’s husband, with 
hers as Queen of Portugal. I accompanied the embassy as chaplain,” &c. &c.* 


Next to the United States, Brazil is, indubitably, the most 
interesting portion of the New World. In political advantages, 
in civilization, and in number of inhabitants, it is vastly inferior ; 
but its geographical and commercial position, its richness and 
productiveness of soil, and its territorial extent, give it decided 
advantages over our country. “Some writers, in describing 
Brazil,’ says Brackenridge, “speak of it as an immense trian- 
gle, each of its sides 2000 miles in length. The Corographia 
Brazilica calls it a peninsula, formed by the Atlantic Ocean 
on the east, on the west by the Madeira, and on the south by 
the Paraguay, which interlocks with this river.”’ Its mean 
length, from north to south, is estimated at about 1800 miles, 







* In addition to the various writers, of whom we have spoken, the reader will 
find in Dr. Walsh’s Work, vol. i. p. 424, et seq. an account of sundry other 
writers, whose works have have been printed at Rio, together with numerous 

eriodicals, illustrative of the state of literature, of which, perhaps, the Doctor 
given too flattering a description. 
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and its breadth 1700—the area being 3,060,000 square miles. 
Of the United States, the mean length has been given at 2500, 
and the breadth 850 miles—the area 2,076,400 square miles; by 
which comparison, it appears, that Brazil is nearly one-third 
larger than the United States. Let it be observed, however, that 
of this immense superficies, not more, probably, than about 
30,000 square miles have yet been brought under cultivation. 
One great cause of this is to be found in the fact, that the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonists have always been grouped and crowded 
together in towns, which, generally, owed their growth to mines, 
commerce, or to being seats of government: whereas, in the 
United States, the population, at a very early period, was dif- 
fused over the country as far as the settlements extended. The 
present population of Brazil may be estimated at about 3,000,000; 
the number which composed our population at the period of the 
revolution; of this number, only one-sixth is supposed to be 
white; the rest being blacks, mestizos, and native Indians. 
Writers dwell upon the position of this empire in relation to 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, from a contemplation of which they 
infer, that it is destined one day to hold the highest rank among 
commercial nations. Its harbours are numerous and excellent. 
Those of St. Salvador, or Bahia,* and, particularly, that of Rio 
de Janeiro, are unrivalled. ‘No colonial port,’ says Mawe, 
<¢in the world, is so well situated for general commerce, as Rio. 
It enjoys, beyond any other, an equal convenience of iz 
with E America, Africa, the East Indies, an 
Sea Islands, and seems formed by nature as a gran | 
nect the trade of those great portions of the globe.’’t St. Hilaire, 
speaking on the same subject, says, ‘¢Qui pourroit retracer les 
beautés que présente la baie de Rio de Janeiro, cette baie qui, 
suivant un de nos amiraux-le plus instruits, contiendrait tous les 
ports de l’Europe?”’t And Dr. Walsh says, 


**I had heard much of the beauty of this harbour, but the reality far exceeded 
my conceptions. It could not be compared with Constantinople, the character 

both was so different; but certainly in grandeur, extent, and romantic scene- 
ry, it far exceeded it. It looked like, what it'is likely to be, the great basin 
of a magnificent country, which nature intended should hereafter become the 
emporium of the world.”§ 


* Besides the pre-eminent beauty of the bay of St. Salvador, and the surround- 
ing country, it possesses attractive associations to a North American, as having 
been the frequent rendezvous of our little navy during the last war; and it was 
near the mouth of this harbour, that Commodore Bainbridge did immortal honour 
' to his country and himself. We have, ourselves, with no slight emotions, heard the 
battle, between the Constitution and Java, described by respectable Brazilians, 
citizens of this place, in language of admiration. A neat monument marks the 
spot where Captain Lambert, the commander of the English frigate, who fell 
in the engagement, was buried. 

Tf Travels in Interior of Brazil, p. 100. 

+ Vo au Brésil, tom. i. p. 51. 

§ Vol. i. 131. 
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The recent political events which led to the abdication of Dom 
Pedro, have cast an additional interest over the history of Bra- 
zil, and those persons, who have always regarded, with jealous 
eyes, the existence of an empire, and the actual presence of a 
crowned head, on this continent, have been inspired with new 
hopes, that the period is rapidly approaching, when Brazil will 
become, either one great republic, or be divided into a number 
of independent states. That this is eagerly desired, and confi- 
dently expected, by the most enlightened Brazilians, will not 
admit a doubt. Let us proceed to take a short survey of the his- 
tory of this country. | 

Brazil was discovered by Vincenté Yafiez Pinzon, in 1498; 
was afterwards visited by Diego Lopez, in 1500; by Amerigo 
Vespucci, in 1501; and by Pedro Alvarez Cabral, in 1502, who 
called it Santa Cruz, in memory of the day on which he first 
saw it. Cabral had been appointed by King Emanuel to the 
command of a great force, destined for the East Indies, after 
the famous Vasco de Gama had returned from its discovery. 
The Portuguese ships of discovery had usually taken out stone 
pillars, with the arms of Portugal engraven on them, to set up 
in the lands they might find; but Cabral was unprovided with 
any, because his orders being to follow the track of Gama, and 
possession having been taken all the way, no new discovery 
was anticipated. He, however, on landing at Porto Seguro, 

ed astone cross, to the amazement, perhaps merriment, of 
avages, whose conduct, on the occasion, was very naturally 
explained by the Jesuits, who accompanied the expedition, as 
springing from the miraculous influence, which this holy em- 
blem of their faith exercised upon the souls of the benighted 
heathen. 

The first settlement was made in 1504, by A. Vespucci; but 
gold had not yet been found, and it produced no commercial ar- 
ticle worthy the notice of a government, whose coflers were 
overflowing with the produce of the spice trade, and the riches 
of the African mines. The cargo of pao drases, or Brazil wood, 
so called from its resemblance to fire, a rich dye, long known, 
and very rare in Europe, which Vespucci had brought home, at- 
tracted swarms of traders, so that very soon the holier appella- 
tion of Santa Cruz was merged in that of the chief product, and, 
henceforth, the country was universally called Brazil. This pro- 
fane metonymy gave just occasion to the Jesuits, piously to 
lament, ‘that the cupidity of man should change the wood of 
the cross, red with the real blood of Christ, for that of another 
wood, which resembled it only in colour.”’ It was not till thirty 
years after the discovery, that this country obtained any consi- 
deration at court, and in order to forward its colonization, the 
same plan was adopted, which succeeded so well in Madeira, and 
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the Azores, viz. that of dividing it into hereditary captaincies, 
and granting them to such persons as were willing to embark 
adequate means, with a civil and criminal jurisdiction unlimited. 
These captaincies were liberally hentowed in magnificent dona- 
tions of one hundred and fifty miles of sea-coast each. Martim 
Affonso de Sousa, was the first who took possession of one of 
these grants. His name occurs frequently in the Portuguese His- 
tory of India, where he afterwards became governor ; and he is, 
moreover, distinguished in Catholic annals for having carried St. 
Francis Xavier to the East. In half a century, however, the 
oppressions, growing out of this system, became so great, that it 
was determined to revoke the powers, and, leaving merely the 
grants, to appoint a governor-general, with full authority, civil 
and criminal. Thome de Sousa, brother of the former, was 
chosen. 

In 1583, the subjection of Portugal to Spain, involved Brazil 
in a war with the English, who sent out several expeditions of 
a character more piratical than any thing else. The first act of 
hostility was under Fenton. In 1586, an expedition was fitted 
out, under wei al mar In 1592, one under Cavendish, and in 
1594, a last, under Lancaster. Of these, it is sufficient to observe, 
that the objects were only predatory, and the results unimport- 
ant. The Dutch invasion was a matter of far more serious con- 
sequence, its results being visible to this day; and to them, and 


their influence, are attributed the republican principlesywhich 
have at different periods agitated Brazil, and which, /pre- 
sent moment, are shaking the empire to its centre. the 


Low Countries threw off the yoke of Spain, they carried on a 
war with their former oppressors, with great vigour; and Brazil, 
which, by the subjection of Portugal, belonged at that time to 
Spain, was selected as a theatre of attack. Prince Maurice, of 
Nassau, was sent thither in 1637, and he subjected several pro- 
vinces ; among which, was the important one of Bahia. The war 
was conducted with infinite spirit and success, and half of Brazil 
was already conquered, when the revolution removed Philip IV. 
from the throne of Portugal, and gave independence, and a na- 
tive sovereign, to that country. The Dutch, then, as enemies of 
the Spaniards, became the friends of the Portuguese, and the 
latter confirmed their title to the seven provinces, of which they 
already had possession. This division gave occasion to the title 
of *«*The Brazils,’’? which is often used, though improperly, at 
this day. 

The harbour of Rio de Janeiro, was discovered in 1531, by 
Martim de Sousa, of whom we have already spoken, and was so 
called from a mistaken notion, that it was the estuary of a great 
river. Although the error was soon after discovered, it re- 
mains perpetuated in many epithets. Hence, they usually call 
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themselves, in public inscriptions, ‘¢ populus fluminensis,’’ and 
one of the newspapers of Rio is entitled, <¢ Aurora Fluminensis.”’ 

In 1558, the French being anxious to obtain a footing in South 
America, sent Villegagnon to this harbour, who established him- 
self on the small island which still bears his name. It was con- 
templated to make this region, which was to be called Antarctic 
France, an asylum for the persecuted Hugonots. The scheme, 
however, entirely failed, and it is impossible to say, what might 
have been the result, if South America had been colonized by 
protestants in the same manner that North America was. In 
1567, Catherine, who governed Portugal during the minority of 
Sebastiao, directed that a city should be built on the spot where 
it now stands, and called St. Sebastiio; as well in honour of 
her grandson, as of the celebrated saint of that name. In 1710, 
the increased wealth of Rio had made it an object of cupidity to 
Europe, and the French made another attempt. The renowned 
Du Guay Truin sailed into the harbour and cannonaded the town. 
The convent of Sam Bento, whose massive walls were riddled 
by the shot, still bears the marks of this invasion. In 1763, it 
had increased so much in importance, that Dom Joseph trans- 
ferred thither the vice-regal residence from Bahia, which had 
heretofore been the capital of Brazil; and the city of Rio de Ja- 
neiro then properly commenced. But the circumstance, which 
really conferred on the whole country more advantages than any 
other cause, was the emigration of the royal family of Portugal. 
The idea of removing the court to Brazil, as affording an asylum te 
a weak government against the oppression of its powerful neigh- 
bours, was first conceived in 1761; but when the danger of invasion 
subsided, it was abandoned, to be revived on the next emergency, 
which was in 1807. On the 14th of June 1808, it was announced 
at Rio, that the French and Spaniards were entering Portugal, to 
seize the person of the prince-regent, and that he had embarked 
with all the royal family for Rio. 

This news was received at Rio with a mixture of sorrow and 
joy ; sorrow, that such calamities should overwhelm the mother 
country, to which the people of Brazil were still fondly attach- 
ed, and joy, that an august monarch, of whom they entertained 
the most extravagant notions, should condescend to visit them. 
The fleet was scattered by a violent tempest, and the people of 
Rio, after being kept in a state of painful suspense for a whole 
month, learned, at length, that the king had been obliged to put 
in at Bahia. Here, his first step was to issue his royal charter, 
granting to the people of Brazil the commerce of all foreign na- 
tions. ** An edict,”’ says a Brazilian writer, ‘* which ought to be 
written in letters of gold.’’ 

Soon afterwards, Dom John proceeded to Rio, where he was 
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the Azores, viz. that of dividing it into hereditary captaincies, 
and granting them to such persons as were willing to embark 
adequate means, with a civil and criminal jurisdiction unlimited. 
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themselves, in public inscriptions, *¢ populus fluminensis,’’ and 
one of the newspapers of Rio is entitled, «¢ Aurora Fluminensis.”’ 

In 1558, the French being anxious to obtain a footing in South 
America, sent Villegagnon to this harbour, who established him- 
self on the small island which still bears his name. It was con- 
templated to make this region, which was to be called Antarctic 
France, an asylum for the persecuted Hugonots. The scheme, 
however, entirely failed, and it is impossible to say, what might 
have been the result, if South America had been colonized by 
protestants in the same manner that North America was. In 
1567, Catherine, who governed Portugal during the minority of 
Sebastiao, directed that a city should be built on the spot where 
it now stands, and called St. Sebastiio; as well in honour of 
her grandson, as of the celebrated saint of that name. In 1710, 
the increased wealth of Rio had made it an object of cupidity to 
Europe, and the French made another attempt. ‘The renowned 
Du Guay Truin sailed into the harbour and cannonaded the town. 
‘The convent of Sam Bento, whose massive walls were riddled 
by the shot, still bears the marks of this invasion. In 1763, it 
had inereased so much in importance, that Dom Joseph trans- 
ferred thither the vice-regal residence from Bahia, which had 
heretofore been the capital of Brazil; and the city of Rio de Ja- 
neiro then properly commenced. But the circumstance, which 
really conferred on the whole country more advantages than any 
other cause, was the emigration of the royal family of Portugal. 
The idea of removing the court to Brazil, as affording an asylum te 
a weak government against the oppression of its powerful neigh- 
bours, was first conceived in 1761; but when the danger of invasion 
subsided, it was abandoned, to be revived on the next emergency, 
which was in 1807. On the 14th of June 1808, it was announced 
at Rio, that the French and Spaniards were entering Portugal, to 
seize the person of the prince-regent, and that he had embarked 
with all the royal family for Rio. 

This news was received at Rio with a mixture of sorrow and 
joy; sorrow, that such calamities should overwhelm the mother 
country, to which the people of Brazil were still fondly attach- 
ed, and joy, that an august monarch, of whom they entertained 
the most extravagant notions, should condescend to visit them. 
The fleet was scattered by a violent tempest, and the people of 
Rio, after being kept in a state of painful suspense for a whole 
month, learned, at length, that the king had been obliged to put 
in at Bahia. Here, his first step was to issue his royal charter, 
granting to the people of Brazil the commerce of all foreign na- 
tions. ** An edict,”’ says a Brazilian writer, ¢* which ought to be 
written in letters of gold.”’ 

Soon afterwards, Dom John proceeded to Rio, where he was 
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received with enthusiasm. Among the first benefits conferred on 
the country by the arrival of the court, was an influx of Portu- 
guese of intelligence and rank, from the mother country ; and the 
consequence of opening the ports, was, the establishment of foreiga 
mercantile houses in the city of Rio. By a decree of April 1808, 
the king permitted the exercise of every kind of industry to all 
classes of Brazilians. A printing press, a powder manufactory, 
a royal treasury, and a national bank, were brought into opera- 
tion. In the following year, a school of anatomy, surgery, and 
medicine, also a chemical laboratory, and a quarantine lazaretto, 
were founded, and attempts made to improve the condition of 
the Indians of the neighbourhood, who were ferocious and can- 
nibal. The year 1811 was memorable by the introduction of vac- 
cination. In 1813 the new theatre was opened, and the French 
were invited; these have so increased, as far to exceed the Eng- 
lish, who arrived before them, and whole streets are now occu- 
pied by their shops and dzjoutérie. Attention was next given 
to the condition of slaves, and sundry regulations were made to 
alleviate the sufferings of this unfortunate race. The year 1815 
was distinguished by new public edifices, which the rapid increase 
of every department of the state required. The number of ships 
which entered the port with cargoes had increased in an extra- 
ordinary ratio. Before the year 1808, none were seen in the har- 
bour, with the exception of a few admitted to refit or repair 
damages, and which, under that pretext, contrived to carry on 
some contraband trade; but, in the year after the opening of the 
ports, 90 strange ships, and 760 Portuguese, arrived at cus- 
tom-house. In 1810, 420 strangers, and 1240 Portuguese; and, 
in this manner, the commerce progressively increased every 
year. In short, the population rapidly filled up; new towns were 
settled in deserts; and old ones grew into cities; roads were 
opened through forests which had never been penetrated ; rivers 
navigated, on which boats had never before been seen; and the 
face of the country underwent an improvement, which no other 
country had evinced in so short a time. The manners of the peo- 
ple displayed a sensible change. Many old and respectable Creole 
families, whose habits were as rude as their minds were contract- 
ed, now repaired to the capital, where frequent galas, levées, and 
birthday ceremonies at court, attracted crowds. Here, they rub- 
bed off the rust of retirement, and returned home with new 
ideas, and modes of life, which were again adopted by their 
neighbours, and in this manner improvement was gradually dif- 
fused. 

It was now resolved to erect Brazil into a separate state, and 
a decree was accordingly issued, on the 16th of December, 1815, 
declaring, that thenceforth the state of Brazil should be called 
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the kingdom of Brazil, and should form, with those in Europe, 
the United Kingdoms of Portugal, Algarves, and Brazil. Imme- 
diately after the consummation of this event, the queen, Dona 
Maria the First, died at Rio; but Prince John deferred the ac- 
clamation of his succession, until the expiration of a year of 
mourning for his mother. The following anecdote of the queen, 
illustrates her character. Whenever the cavalcade of her majesty 
appeared in public, it was usual with her guards to compel all 
persons to dismount and stand with their hats off till the retinue 
passed. Mr. Sumpter, the United States’ minister, positively 
refused to submit to this indignity, but still prudently avoided an 
encounter. Accident, however, brought them into collision, and 
Mr. Sumpter stopped his horse, and saluted the queen respect- 
fully, who, not satisfied, ordered her guards to compel him to 
dismount, in which they did not succeed. The subject was 
brought, by complaints on both sides, before the prince, who in- 
clined in favour of the minister, and assured him, that the in- 
sult should not be repeated. The queen was highly incensed, and 
on the next occasional meeting, stopped her carriage, and ordered 
her guards, ten or twelve in number, to compel the republican to 
do homage to royalty. Mr. Sumpter, who now always went 
armed, drew his pistols, and approached the carriage. He re- 
minded the queen of the prince’s late assurances, and declared 
he would not yield ; after which he went to the prince, and com- 
plained, that he conceived his life to be unsafe. The prince ex- 
pressed the greatest concern, and actually made a personal apology 
to Mr. Sumpter. * 

On the 5th of February, 1818, the ceremony of coronation 
was performed with gorgeous magnificence ; but already, serious 
disturbances had broken out in Pernambuco, in which Dom Pedro 
began to take an active part. All the northern provinces of Brazil 
seem to have imbibed, from the Dutch, as we have before inti- 
mated, a strong republican spirit, so that, when the revolutionary 
blaze burst forth in South America, it found ready materials in 
this part of Brazil. The great object of the northern provinces 
was, to erect themselves into a separate republic. 

But let us now turn our attention to Dom Pedro, whose recent 
humiliation has fixed the public attention upon this country, and 
given rise to various speculations upon the precariousness of 
monarchy, on the American continent. He was the son of John 
VI. and of Carlota Joaquina, daughter of Charles IV., of Spain. 
Dom Pedro was ten years old when he landed with the royal 
family in Brazil. He early discovered a great mechanical genius; 
but his chief pursuit, and that for which he manifested predilec- 


* Brackenridge, vol. i. p. 132. 
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tion and talent, was music. Many of the most popular pieces in 
Brazil are of his composition. When arrived at a proper age, 
his father formed the project of uniting him to a princess of the 
house of Austria, and the Archdutchess Leopoldina, daughter of 
the Emperor Francis L, and sister of Maria Louisa, late Em- 
press of France, was selected. ‘The nuptials were solemnized 
by proxy, and on the 5th of November, 1817, the young queen 
arrived. 

When the disturbances broke out in Pernambuco, a large body 
of troops had been sent from Portugal, who, though they ar- 
rived after the insurrection was suppressed, assumed airs of 
insolent superiority, and acted towards the Brazilians as if they 
came to trample on them. Complaints of mutual aggression were 
continually made, and dislike grew to open enmity. The sol- 
diers took arms; tumultuary groups of the people wandered 
about in a high state of excitement, and every thing seemed 
to portend an immediate convulsion. Dom Pedro, it is said, 
acted with energy on this occasion. He a himself to the 
people, and swore, in the name of his father, to keep the con- 
stitution established by the Cortes in Portugal. This calmed the 
tumult, and the multitudes became clamorous to see the king. The 
timid and good-natured monarch complied, and, as’ 2 was pro- 
ceeding to the Rocio, or public square, where they vere assem- 
bled, a detachment of the mob unyoked the horses, and harnessed 
themselves to the carriage. The king, ignorant of the nature 
of this ceremony, grew pale as death, and fell back in the ve- 
hicle, fainting with terror and dismay. The horrors of the 
French revolution were before his eyes, and he expected, that 
the fate of Louis, whom he resembled in irresolution and good- 
ness of heart, would be his own. 

Dom John, harassed by the storms and agitations of his adopt- 
ed country, and unable any longer to control his former tractable 
subjects in America, determined to accept the invitation of the 
Cortes of Lisbon, and to return to Europe. His short stay in Bra- 
zil, however, was destined to be poisoned by much unhappiness, 
and to be marked by a gloomy tragedy. While preparing to de- 
part, it was proposed to call the electors together, to obtain their 
opinion and sanction to the plan of regency which he contem- 
plated, and to make such alterations as they might deem import- 
ant. The electors assembled in the new exchange, a splendid 
ren which the great increase of trade had rendered neces- 
sary. It was naturally to be expected, that much irregularity 
would occur in a meeting, entirely unused to form; the debates, 
accordingly, were turbulent, and some of their demands extra- 
vagant. In consequence of its being affirmed that the king was 
about to carry off a quantity of public money, it was moved that 
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the vessels should be searched, and orders were sent to the forts 

to stop the squadron, if it attempted to sail. [It was now past 

midnight, and some of the electors had retired ; but the hall was 

still crowded, when the edifice was suddenly surrounded by a 

regiment of soldiers. ‘They rushed on the unarmed meeting, 

poured a volley among them, and then charged with bayonets. 

Those who were not killed or wounded, attempted to escape 

through the windows; some were crushed to death by the fall, 

and some fled forward, and were drowned in the bay. The sol- 

diers robbed the dead and wounded of their watches and valua- 

bles, and, glutted with blood and plunder, dispersed. On the 

: following day all was quiet as if nothing had happened. Some 

y considered this horrid massacre as the act of the Conde dos Ar- 

cos, whose severity to the insurgents of Pernambuco had been 

unrelenting; but all are now agreed to give Dom Pedro him- 

self the credit of its perpetration. The Exchange, which had 

hitherto been an object almost of veneration, was now deserted 

as a haunted building, and the perforated walls and blood-stained 

floors, continued, for a long time, melancholy memorials of this 
mysterious butchery. 

Dom John hastened his departure, which formed a sad contrast 
with his arrival. The halo of respect and veneration, which en- 
circled his person, was gone, and he saw his subjects attempt to 
stop him, like a fugitive, who was clandestinely carrying away 
z property which did not belong to him. He left his son Dom 
& Pedro, Prince Regent, with a council of three ministers, and, 
in the event of his death, the succession was to fall to the Prin- 
cess Leopoldina. Immediately after the king’s departure, the 
question of the entire independence of Brazil on Portugal began 
to be agitated, and, as soon as the condition and feelings of the 
people of Brazil were known at Lisbon, the Cortes sent out two 
deerees ; one, to organize a provisional government, which 
should reduce the country again to the condition of a province ; 
the other, commanding the Prince Regent to return at once to 
Portugal. 

The Brazilians seemed now moved by one sentiment, which 
was, to maintain the independence of their country. As the 
prince had not yet declared his sentiments, the Portuguese 
troops, who entered into all the feelings, and assumed all the 
consequence of the mother country, talked without disguise of 
his being obliged to perform, what they called, his duty, in 
obeying the mandates of the Cortes. When the prince’s deter- 
mination to remain, and make common cause with the Brazil- 
ians, was made known, the Portuguese troops resolved to take 
him by force on board the ship, which had been sent from Por- 
tugal for him ;‘but all their efforts were frustrated, and the prince 
compelled them to submit to terms. It was resolved then to 
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transport these troops home, and vessels were prepared for the 
purpose; but when every thing was gotten ready, they refused 
to sail, under various pretences. Two frigates were now moored 
close to the transports, and Dom Pedro himself appeared on 
board of one of pera from which, calling to the Portuguese 

eneral, he informed him that he was allowed till next day to 
Selibetete: when, if the vessels still remained, he would com- 
mence a fire upon them by sea and land. They sailed. 

It was hoped that, as soon as the Portuguese soldiers were re- 
moved, all cause of agitation would subside, and the display of 
public feeling convince the Cortes how unwise, as well as des- 
perate, was the project of attempting to reduce such a country 
to the state of a colony. A strong force was, nevertheless, sent 
out by Portugal, under General Madeira, which, in February, 
1822, took possession of Bahia. From that place, they made 
continual sorties, as if into an enemy’s country; and the Bra- 
zilians collected a large force to suppress their excesses, which 
soon shut them up in the town. 

Dom Pedro now summoned a general assembly, from which 
moment Brazil became an independent nation; and on the 12th 
October, 1822, he was proclaimed “Constitutional Emperor.”’ 
Let us examine his consistency in these transactions. From 
the period of his father’s departure, a constant correspondence 
had been kept up, and the letters of the son display duplicity, 
mingled with perjury. In one of these he solicits his recall. 
“TI supplicate your majesty by all that is sacred in the world, 
to dispense with the painful functions you have assigned me, 
which will end in killing me. I conjure your majesty to permit 
me, as soon as possible, to go and kiss your royal hand, and to 
sit on the steps of your throne. I seek only to procure a happy 
tranquillity.”” He was recalled; a vessel was sent for him, but 
he would not go. Again he writes—“They wish, and they say 
they wish, to proclaim me emperor. I protest to your majesty, 
I will never be perjured; that I will never be false to you; and 
that if they ever commit that folly, it shall not be till after they 
have cut me to pieces—me and all the Portuguese: a solemn 
oath, which I here have written with my blood,” &c. &ce.— 
After this solemn declaration, written with his blood, we have 
seen him as above, threatening to fire on his faithful Portuguese, 
if they did not immediately set sail; and shortly after, he was 
the first to propose a separate legislation for Brazil, to have the 
country proclaimed independent, and himself acknowledged its 
sovereign. 

It was now determined to prosecute the war against the Portu- 
guese in Bahia, with vigour, and Lord Cochrane, who was in- 
vited over from Chile, took command of the Brazilian fleet. 
General Madeira was soon forced to evacuate the city ; he em- 
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barked with his whole squadron, consisting of 70 sail, on the 3d 
of July, 1823, and was pursued across the equator. After the 
successful close of this war, Which is regarded in Brazil as their 
war of independence, the coronation of Dom Pedro took place, 
and it was immediately followed by a meeting of the constitu- 
tional assembly. This body, constituted and opened under such 
favourable auspices, was looked up to with great respect and 
expectation, and its early measures were of an enlightened cha- 
racter ; but the spirit of democracy, which soon discovered itself, 
gave the emperor a pretext for dissolving it: this was according- 
ly done by military violence. In the mean time, Dom Pedro 
declared he would summon another assembly, and submit to it a 
form of government of a liberal character. This constitution was 
drawn up by him, but, before the assembly met, it was officially 
published ; books were opened every where, and all persons 
requested to inscribe their assent or disapprobation. This was 
considered a sufficient indication of public opinion, without un- 
dergoing the discussion of any assembly. The assembly met, 
however, on the 6th of May, 1825; but, as all the articles were 
already adopted, there was little to deliberate on. The only im- 
portant act was the unanimous recognition of the eldest son of 
the emperor as successor to the throne. He had been born in 
October, 1825, and the constitution required that this should be 
done on the first session after the birth of the heir apparent. In 
the month of August, 1825, the last great political act was com- 
pleted; the emperor concluding a treaty with his father, by 
which the entire independence of Brazil was acknowledged, 
Dom John recognised as its emperor, with succession to Dom 
Pedro, and a sum of 2,000,000 sterling paid by Brazil as a re- 
muneration. 

Meanwhile, a war was entered into with Buenos Ayres, for 
the ridiculous and unjust purpose of annexing to the already 
overgrown territories of Brazil, that strip of land extending 
along the river La Plata, now the independent republic of the 
Banda Oriental. Monte Video was captured, and the river declar- 
ed to be in a state of blockade. It was now that Dom Pedro, who 
took great interest in this ruinous and impolitic war, resolved to 
conduct it in person, and, on the 24th of November, 1826, em- 
barked for the iskand of St. Catharine, whence he proceeded to 
the frontiers. On his arrival here, the first news he received was 
the tidings of the death of the empress, which obliged him to 
return immediately to Rio, where he arrived on the 15th of 
January, 1827. 

The brutality with which Dom Pedro treated his consort, had 
shortened her life. He became passionately enamoured of a lady 
of St. Paul, whom he created marchioness of Santos ; he built a 
palace for her close to his own, acknowledged her child, and, 
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forgetting all decency, even appointed her one of the ladies in 
waiting to his wife. These and other outrages were borne with 
a meek and uncomplaining submission by this excellent woman; 
but cireumstances at length occurred, which roused even her 
gentle spirit ; certain painful events, to which scandal or truth 
gave a very atrocious aspect, transpired at the palace, and, im- 
mediately, the empress was taken alarmingly ill. On the 2d of 
December, she was prematurely delivered ; and, soon after, all 
hope of her life was abandoned. After receiving the rites of the 
chureh, she summoned all her domestics to the bed-side, and, 
while they stood around, shedding tears of real sympathy, she 
sought to know if she had ever injured any of them by word or 
deed ; the whole tenor of her domestic life had been so good and 
condescending, that her attendants could only answer by irre- 
pressible sobs and tears. The last moments of the empress were 
disturbed and embittered by the presence of the person who had 
been the chief cause of her domestic afflictions. On the 11th 
December, she was relieved by death. Her funeral was conduct- 
ed with great pomp. One part of the ceremony, the beijamio, 
or kissing the hand, was very affecting. ‘The hand of the de- 
ceased is extended, and for the last time, those who loved and 
respected the living, take leave of all that remains. On this oc- 
casion, the children approached to pay the solemn duty to their 
mother. ‘They were all too young to feel very deeply their bereave- 
ment, except Dona Maria, the young queen of Portugal, who 
showed much sensibility. The death of the empress called forth 
a sudden and spontaneous expression of grief from the whole 
nation, whose feelings were poured out on this melancholy event, 
in strong and affecting language, by the press. These culogies 
were the simple, sincere, and unbought tribute of national love, 
praising and exalting the deceased, not for high station, but for 
moral worth and personal qualities. She left behind five chil- 
dren :— 


Dona Maria da Gloria, Queen of Portugal, born April 4, 1819. 


Dona Januaria, - - - - «¢’March 11, 1821. 
Dona Paula Mariana, - - - -  Feb’ry 17, 1823. 
Dona Francisca Carolina, - - : ‘¢ August 2, 1824. 


Dom Pedro d’ Alcantara, Imperial Prince of 
Brazil, to whom the succession has fallen 
since the abdication of Dom Pedro, ‘¢ Decem. 2, 1825. 


As soon as it was known at Buenos Ayres, that the emperor 
himself had descended from his throne, to put himself at the 
head of his slaves, it excited an extraordinary sensation, and the 
battles of Sarandi and Ituzaingo, which happened soon after, gave 


the tyrant and his myrmidons a sanguinary lesson, which virtually 
closed the war. 
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In the mean time, the treatment of the Irish and German 
troops must ever remain a foul stigma on the administration of 
the late emperor. Since the expulsion of the Portuguese, the 
greatest jealousy had existed against every European. The Bra- 
zilians, very naturally, imagined the present plan merely a 
scheme to introduce foreign mercenaries, who were to be the in- 
struments of despotism; and in this they were, without doubt, 
not far from the truth. Every man was to receive pay, and al- 
lowances, equal to one shilling per diem, one pound of beef and 
one pound of bread, as rations, and was to be employed four 
hours each day in learning military exercises ; but they were not 
to be sent from the province of Rio, unless i in time of war or in- 
vasion, and at the end of five years they were to be discharged 
from all service, and located as farmers, each with fifty acres of 
land. Seduced by such fair promises, numbers of Irish sold their 
farms and every thing they possessed at home, to purchase agrieul- 
tural implements; and thus, two or three thousand persons, the 
major part decent and respectable, carried with them their wives 
and children, to settle in Brazil. To enable these to leave home, 
every accommodation was provided; but, the moment of their 
arrival was the commencement of a persecution, which, in the 
end, goaded them to despair. No preparation had been made for 
their reception, and no attention paid to their necessities; many 
died of starvation, others fell sick and perished for want of me- 
dical aid; and when pay was at length distributed, it was altoge- 
ther insufficient for their support. ‘There was not the smallest 
trouble taken to give them habits of order and regularity; they 
remained in their wretched barracks, idle and filthy, and permit- 
ted to indulge freely in a cheap and ruinous liquor of the coun- 
try, called eaxas. 

In this state of irritation, the slaves of Rio, the most degraded 
of human beings, were trained to insult the strangers. They 
were constantly annoyed by these negroes, and could never ob- 
tain reparation or protection. Daily conflicts took place, in which 
lives were lost, and the people of the town looked on with satis- 
faction, and encouraged the blacks. Meanwhile, the German 
troops were in a state little better; the promises made to them 
also, had not been fulfilled, and ‘the whole only wanted some 
spark, which would quickly bring all this combustible matter 
into a blaze. Accordingly, on the 9th of June, 1828, when an 
attempt was made to punish, unduly, a German soldier, the 
whole corps burst into mutiny ; they were joined by some of the 
Irish, and the affair began to assume an alarming aspect. Tt was 
now that the sanguinary policy of those who were hostile te the 
Europeans began to display itself; the Brazilian troops were or- 
dered under arms, and the minister of war sent a bloody mandate 
to the commandant, the Conde de Rio Pardo, “ to destroy every 
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man, to give no quarter, but to exterminate the whole of the 
strangers.’? The moleques or blacks, and the rest of the rabble, 
at the same time received a license to take up arms: fifty or 
sixty thousand slaves let loose on a city, was an experiment from 
which humanity recoils! A regular warfare was now carried on, 
and some of the streets were filled with the dead and wounded ; 
while the behaviour of the rabble and blacks, whom the ferocious 
inhumanity of the minister of war had armed, was marked by 
every species of atrocity. ‘The moleques rushed upon every 
foreigner in the neighbourhood with their knives, and butchered 
them with savage mutilation. The French and English vessels 
of war sent bodies of marines, at the request of the government, 
to protect the city, and, even after tranquillity was restored, it 
was found very difficult to disarm the slaves, whose thirst of 
blood was still unslaked. The number of persons killed was 
from sixty to a hundred, and about twice that number wounded. 
Of the whole number of Irish, not more than two hundred were 
engaged in theinsurrection ; but it was now deemed necessary to 
send them all home, and ebout 1400 were embarked in July, for 
their native land. Hardship, wounds, privation and disease, had 
dealt alternately upon these unhappy beings; but the ailment 
from which the greater portion suffered, was lameness. Not fur- 
nished with shoes, nor able to provide them, their feet were at- 
tacked by the bichu, an insect which burrows in myriads in the 
naked feet, and creates frightful ulcerations. These men, then, 
many of whomt had left comfortable farms, returned home to be- 
come lame beggars, or tenants of the incurable wards of hospitals. 

The Germans, as they were regularly enrolled, were subject 
to martial law, and the ringleaders were tried, and some con- 
victed. One of them, who was executed, behaved with singular 
determination. He was a tall vigorous young man; he told the 
English chaplain, who attended him, that he had neglected his 
early religious impressions, and did not then wish to recall them; 
and begged him not to urge the subject, as his only wish was to 
die like a soldier. A catholic clergyman, who was sent to him, 
was dismissed, and told to go and reform his master, the em- 
peror, who more needed it. He walked to the place of execution 
with a pipe in his mouth, talking with the utmost composure to 
his comrades, who were to shoot him. He only expressed a re- 
pugnance to be buried among the slaves, and, on being told that 
his remains should be deposited in the English burial ground, 
he bowed to his fate with stoical unconcern. 

The emperor, indeed, dismissed his ministers; but if he felt 
any regret at the late melancholy consequences of his imperial 
perfidy, it was, at heart, only because he found himself deprived 
of a resource of men which he found it impossible to supply. Out 
of this evil, however, grew some good; since it accelerated the 
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ratification of peace with Buenos Ayres. It was necessity, not 
wisdom or justice, which forced the emperor to bring to a close 
this war, most justly denominated ‘a war against civilization.”’ 
The people of Brazil, however, were extremely disappointed, 
that peace should have been made with Buenos Ayres, remem- 
bering the vapouring declaration of Dom Pedro, that the war 
should continue till the Banda Oriental was recognised as an 
integral part of the empire. The flatterers and parasites of his 
court never ceased to urge him on. They excited his vanity by 
comparing him to Napoleon, of whom he was not only a brother- 
in-law, but like him an emperor, resembling him in person, 
and destined to follow him in the paths of glary. Little did 
his courtiers imagine, that this burlesque comparison of the two 
emperors, (for it is impossible for us to think of it in any other 
light, ) was soon to extend to the close of their respective political 
careers. 

The folly of Dom Pedro, and of the whole Brazilian nation, 
throughout this war, appears almost incredible: its disasters were 
great, its consequences almost ruinous. It checked the progress 
of population, destroyed the improvements of agriculture, sus- 
pended the diffusion of useful knowledge, retarded the formation 
of the national character, and diverted public attention from 
all useful projects ; it impoverished the country, caused a vast 
accumulation of national debt, abstracted from circulation the 
valuable metals, and substituted a paper and copper currency at 
an immense discount; it involved the government in serious dis- 
putes with friendly powers, the United States, Great Britain, 
and France, to which they were obliged to pay considerable 
sums for spoliations on their property, by the absurd attempt to 
blockade the river La Plata: and it sunk into the lowest estima- 
tion the military character of the nation, when a single city, con- 
taining a population equal to scarcely one half of that of their own 
capital, could baffle all their attempts, and finally compel a great 
empire to succumb to its handful of soldiers and sailors. Our 
space will not permit us to do more here, than merely to advert 
to the relations between the United States and Brazil, which grew 
out of the outrages committed upon our commerce and citizens, 
during this war, and which assumed such a character that our late 
chargé d’affaires, Mr. Raguet, conceived himself justified in de- 
manding his passports and abruptly abandoning the country.* 

On the 25th of April, 1826, the death of Dom John was an- 
nounced, and Dom Pedro assumed the character of King of Por- 


* It is the less necessary to dwell upon this affair, since, in the National Intel- 
ligencer of June 17th, 1828, some of the most important documents touching 
it were given to the public, and the whole correspondence with the Brazilian 
government had been published May the 3d, 1828, and laid before Congress. 
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tugal, and confirmed the regency appointed by his late father. 
He then published an act of amnesty, drew up a constitutional 
charter for the Portuguese, and, on the 2d of May, abdicated in 
favour of his daughter, Dona Maria, having been himself sover- 
eign of Portugal but six days. To give stability to this new order 
of things, as a mark of affection for his brother, and to comply 
with an ancient regulation, it was resolved, that Dona Maria 
should marry her uncle, Dom Miguel, such mixture being no 
stain, either in Spain or Portugal. This marriage appears to have 
been a favourite project of the emperor, and to have been con- 
templated by him soon after the birth of his daughter; for, in a 
letter to his father, dated the 19th of June, 1822, he says, ‘1 
— your majesty to permit my dear brother, Miguel, to come 
hither in any manner you may think proper, because he is much 
esteemed here, and the Brazilians wish him to assist me in ren- 
dering service to Brazil, and in due time to marry my pretty 
daughter Maria.’? We have already stated, that the legal part of 
the ceremony had been performed, and the ecclesiastical only was 
wanting. 

Meantime, the affairs of Portugal became execedingly distraet- 
ed, by the conflicting opinions of those who approved, and dis- 
approved, of the constitutional charter. To extinguish these com- 
motions, Dom Pedro issued a decree, stating, that having taken 
into consideration the intelligence, activity, frankness, and cha- 
racter of the infante Dom Miguel, his beloved brother, he, for 
many weighty reasons, appointed him his lieutenant; giving him 
all the powers which belonged to himself, as King of Portugal 
and Algarves, under the constitutional charter. On the 26th of 
February, 1821, Dom Miguel solemnly swore in the presence of 
the Cortes, and the assembled court, to observe this constitution. 
Political agitation continued to increase, the constitutional cortes 
was soon abolished, and the ancient and obsolete assembly of 
Lamego, which had not been known for 131 years, was called 
on the 23d of June, 1828, and without hesitation or debate, de- 
cided, that Dom Miguel was the only legal sovereign, that Dom 
Pedro had no right or title, and that all the institutions he had 
imposed were null and illegal; and, in a few days, this same in- 
telligent, active, frank, honourable, and beloved brother, by an 
ordinance, confirmed their decision, and formally called himself, 
‘¢ By the Grace of God, King of Portugal and Algarves.” 

When these tidings reached Dom Pedro, his wrath was exceed- 
ingly kindled. He seized the breast of a person to whom he was 
speaking, and shaking him violently, expressed a wish that he 
had his beloved brother within his embrace. One of the saloons 
of the palace contained portraits of all the Braganza family, and 
he one day ordered that of Miguel to be taken down, with the 
intention of having it kicked about the palace. It was not, how- 
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ever, so treated ; but merely inverted on the wall as an object too 
odious to behold. 

Dom Pedro now resolved to send his daughter to Vienna, (hay- 
ing previously bestowed upon her the title of Dutchess of Oporto, 
in consequence of the attachment lately shown by that city,) to 
visit her mother’s relatives. It was proposed to land at Genoa, 
whither her aunt, Maria Louisa, ex-empress of France, proceeded 
to receive her. Circumstances, however, caused this plan to be 
changed, and on the 24th of September, 1828, she arrived in 
England, where she was received as the Queen of Portugal. The 
young queen was but twelve years old when she left Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and is reported to have said, some time before, ‘¢If my 
unele (Dom Miguel) will not marry me, I will have my cousin’’ 
(young Napoleon). It was thought possible that, in the event of 
the then contemplated usurpation of the Portuguese crown, by 
Miguel, the Emperor of Austria might incline to such an union 
between his grandchildren. 

In October, 1828, Lord Strangford arrived at Rio, charged 
with the office of mediating between Dom Pedro and Dom Mi- 
guel. The plan was, to insist upon Miguel’s marrying the young 
queen, so as at once to preserve her right to the Portuguese crown, 
and leave Miguel on the throne, as we have already intimated. 
The Portuguese constitution was to be given up as a sacrifice to 
the family compact. 

In April, 1829, the Marchioness of Santos, of whom we have 
spoken, and who had for some time resided in the country, apart 
from the emperor, was recalled by him. By this woman, Dom 
Pedro had two children ; one died, and the other was legitimated 
under the title of Dutchess of Goyas. ‘The marchioness appears 
to have exercised some influence over the emperor, and he was 
generally moans with being avaricious, and venal, and of mak- 
ing the price of places and honours the means of pampering his 
mistress. But Dom Pedro never confined himself to his favourite 
mistress; his amours were at once gross and promiscuous. 

Dona Maria, whose voyage to Europe we have already ad- 
verted to, was attended by the Marquis of Barbacena, who was, 
in addition, charged with the curious commission of hunting up 
a consort for his master, and conducting her to Brazil. As there 
is something exceedingly pleasant about this transaction, we will 
give the reader an extract of a translation from a Portuguese 
statement. If, as asserted, the following be the marquis’s own 
account of matters, we have only to say, that we are indebted to 
the marquis’s breach of confidence, as well as of delicacy, for 
the amusement which it affords. His majesty, in his imperial 
letter of the 27th of June, 1828, commences by saying to the 
marquis, that he confided to his fidelity and integrity the per- 
formance of the greatest service, which he could render to his 
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august person, to his family, and to the Brazilian nation ; he then 
gives his instructions upon the qualities of the bride he was to 
procure, and to conduct as soon as possible to this capital, and 
closes with the following words; ‘<all the means which your sa- 
gacity and zeal can employ to accomplish this end, (a new bride) 
will be by me approved, and, on this account, I enclose to you 
three signatures, in blank, and place my legitimate disposal at 
yours.”’ In order to be able to estimate the difficulties overcome 
by the marquis, in procuring a bride, it is necessary to be known, 
that the Emperor of Austria, having solicited the hands of six 
different princesses, as brides for his august son-in-law, they all 
refused, and the case appeared desperate. To estimate, in like 
manner, the skill and success with which the marquis executed 
his commission, it is necessary to be known, that his Imperial 
Majesty, desiring a princess, who, by her birth, beauty, virtues, 
and education, should come to make the felicity of the groom, 
and of the empire, added,—“ Jf it should not be possible to find 
all these four qualifications united, you may make some 
abatement from the first and fourth, so that the second and 
third are secured.”’ 

Maugre all difficulties, on the 1st of August, 1829, it was re- 
ported that a contract of marriage had been concluded with a 
princess of Bavaria, daughter of Eugene Beauharnais, and that 
the banishment of the Marchioness of Santos was made a condi- 
tion in it; and early in September, news arrived at Rio, that the 
marriage ceremony had been completed by proxy. 

On fhe 16th of October, the new empress, accompanied by the 
young Queen of Portugal, arrived at Rio, and on the 17th the mar- 
riage ceremony was solemnized. The writer of this article was at 
Rio at the time, and can never forget the mingled feelings of plea- 
sure and melancholy with which he gazed upon the interesting 
bride. Her extreme youth, her girlish gaiety, and total uncon- 
sciousness of the difficult situation in which she was placed, ren- 
dered her an object of sympathy; while her uncommon sweet- 
ness, and winning manners, filled the beholder’s mind with sad 
forebodings, that she was destined to become another victim. For 
three successive nights, the city was illuminated, and the vessels 
of war were splendidly decorated with lamps, while the city, the 
bay, and the spangled heaven, seemed to blend in one magnificent 
ean of brilliancy. For three successive days, the unintermit- 
ted discharge of artillery, announced much artificial joy, and a 
monstrous waste of gunpowder, in which latter, we are happy 
to say, that the United States’ sloops of war, Vandalia and 
Natchez, both of which were at Rio on the occasion, participated 
with due republican economy. <A great many promotions and 
decorations were given, and the new order of the Rose was insti- 
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tuted, in compliment to the empress, who is said to be partial to 
that colour. 

In November, 1829, some insurrectionary movements took 
place in the province of Ceara, where certain officers had pro- 
claimed the emperor absolute. It was apprehended that it would 
be followed up in other parts of the country, by persons who 
sought by that means to gain favour with the sovereign, whom 
they supposed to incline towards less liberal institutions; or at 
least to make attempts, the failure of which, they knew, involved 
no punishment, and whose success might better their fortunes. 

On the 9th of March, 1830, Mr. Tudor, Chargé d’ Affaires of 
the United States, died. 

In February, the President of Bahia was assassinated in the 
street. He was a Portuguese by birth, and had rendered him- 
self highly unpopular by his absolutism, and his oppressive con- 
duct in the administration of the government of that province. 
He enjoyed the favour and confidence of the emperor, and, al- 
though some time before recalled, he had just been reinstated, 
when he was removed by an unknown hand ; more, it is believed, 
from personal dislike, or individual grudge, than from hostility 
to the imperial government. Nothing can give a more striking 
notion of the state of things, than the manner of this assassina- 
tion. The writer was in the city of Bahia at the time, and well 
acquainted with the circumstances. About dusk of a beautiful 
moonlight evening, a stranger, mounted on a fine horse, was ob- 
served to alight, and fasten the animal to a post, in one of the 
most thronged and conspicuous parts of the city. He continued 
to promenade for about half an hour, when, upon the arrival of a 
carriage, in which was seated the president, a very corpulent man, 
he crossed the street, advanced to his victim, who was about to 
enter a house where he was accustomed to visit his mistress, and 
discharged the contents of a horse pistol into his stomach. The 
stranger then deliberately mounted his steed, on which he calmly 
rode off, along one of the principal streets. None attempted to 
stop the murderer, none pursued him, nor were any subsequent 
measures taken for his discovery and punishment. 

In April, Brazil had become divided into two great political 
parties; the Absolutists, consisting of Portuguese, who were all 
friendly to absolute monarchy, and the Republicans, composed 
entirely of Brazilians, stern supporters of the constitution, The 
Marquis of Barbacena, the minister of finance, headed the first, 
and, it was said, received the countenance of the empress. 
Some months before, an attempt had been made to induce the 
troops to declare the emperor absolute, but failed: he now 
seemed to have taken a decided stand in favour of the Brazilian, 
or constitutional party, and removed from office several adher- 


ents of the other. 
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In May, the French and Austrian ministers represented to 
the emperor, that the peace of Europe required an adjustment 
of the difference between him and his brother, and intimated an 
intention on their part to anticipate his majesty, if he did not 
speedily settle it. 

In August, the chambers were engaged in discussing the pro- 
ject of a law to institute the trial by jury, which, it was hoped, 
would effect a salutary reform in the administration of justice, 
than which nothing can be more vicious and defective. 

In March, 1831, the Brazilian, or constitutional party, having 
gradually acquired strength, began to give indications of confi- 
dence in its own power, and of discontent, aggravated by a pro- 
elamation of the emperor to the people of the mining districts, 
while on a visit in the interior, in which he used language highly 
offensive to the Liberals. This language seemed to betray, at 
once, the alarm and weakness of the Absolutists. The return of 
the emperor to the city was attended with strong manifestations 
of popular excitement, in consequence of which, many indivi- 
duals were arrested and put in confinement. The same feeling 
showed itself among the military, even those attached to the per- 
son of the emperor. 

The uncertain and balancing policy of Dom Pedro, his vacil- 
lating course with regard to the two great parties, though mani- 
festly inclining towards the Absolutists, and the rigour displayed 
by him in the last circumstances, were daily thinning the ranks 
of his adherents, and recruiting those of his opponents, whose 
boldness increased with their strength. In short, the emperor 
was becoming every day more unpopular in every part of the 
empire, and every thing prognosticated a revolution. 

Thus prepared, the people of Rio de Janeiro began to move. On 
the night of the 3d of April, a serious disturbance and alarm took 
place, in which eight or nine persons are said to have been kill- 
ed. On the 4th, being the birth-day of the young Queen of Por- 
tugal, there was a féte at the palace, which was interrupted, for 
a moment, by a report made to the emperor of disturbances in 
the city ; the report proved to be unfounded; but the city con- 
tinued in a state of great ferment, and on the 5th, several per- 
sons were arrested, and eight or ten lost their lives, either in 
affrays, or by assassination. The two parties reciprocally ac- 
cused each other of being the authors of the disorder. The 
ministry was totally changed on the 7th; and, on the evening of 
that day, the people assembled in the public square, (Campo 
d’Acclamacao) and sent a deputation to the emperor to demand 
the reinstatement of the dismissed ministers. Dom Pedro was 
now without the power of resistance ; but still he was not wise 
enough to yield. He may be compared to Charles X., with his 
Polignaes and Peyronnets, or the King of Holland with his Van 
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Maanens; for he had the folly, at this critical juncture, to insist 
upon his right to choose his own servants, and to retain his fa- 
vourites. ‘The people were soon joined by the troops, among 
whom were those on whose attachment to the emperor most re- 
liance had been placed. Five soldiers were all who remained 
faithful to him, and guarded the passage to his room, before he 
could resolve to relinquish the power which was already de- 
parted. 

Matters had now reached a crisis. At midnight, the empe- 
ror sent for the French and British admirals, who repaired to the 
palace. At three o’clock in the morning, Dom Pedro abdicated 
in favour of his son, who is now in the sixth year of his age, 
and at eight o’clock, he proceeded with the empress and Dona 
Maria, on board the British admiral’s ship, the Warspite. The 
document of abdication is as follows :— 

“ Exercising the right which the constitution confers upon me, 
I declare, that I have voluntarily abdicated in favour of the person 
of my much beloved and valued son, Senhor Dom Pedro of Al- 
cantara.—Boa Vista, 7th April, 1831, the Tenth of Independence 
and of the empire.—Signed, Pxrpro.”’ 

This proclamation was read to the assembled people and sol- 
diers, and was received with loud acclamation, and vivas for 
Pedro II. The deputies, then at Rio, formed themselves into a 
junta, took the direction of affairs into their hands, and appoint- 
ed a regency to govern during the minority of the emperor, 
composed of the Marquis of Caravelles, the Brigadier Francisco 
de Lima e Silva, and the Senator de Campos Vergueira. The 
following oath was taken by them:—‘‘ We swear to maintain the 
Roman Catholic Apostolic religion, the integrity and indivisi- 
bility of the empire, to observe and cause to be observed the 
political institutions of the Brazilian nation to the utmost of our 
power, to be faithful to Dom Pedro II., and to deliver up the 
regency as soon as another be legally installed.’’ ‘The new minis- 
ters are in high repute for honour and integrity, and it is believed 
enjoy the entire confidence of the nation. 

On the 9th, a Te Deum was sung in the Imperial Chapel, in 
thanksgiving for the accession of Pedro II., at which the diplo- 
matic corps attended. The young monarch was received with 
acclamation by the people assembled in the public square, and 
escorted by the crowd and the troops through the streets, whose 
houses were hung with drapery, decorations, and emblems of 
public rejoicings. The young emperor then held a levee, at 
which he received the foreign diplomatic bodies. He is exceed- 
ingly popular on two grounds: first, because he is a Brazilian 
by birth, and secondly, on account of the extraordinary respect 
and affection entertained towards the memory of his mother, 
whose last moments we have deseribed. 
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On the 13th of April, 1831, the ex-emperor and his lady, in 
the British ship Volage, and the Queen of Portugal, in the 
French corvette La Seine, sailed from Rio de Janeiro, and ar- 
rived on the 9th of June at Falmouth, whence, after landing 
their despatches, and taking in provisions, they sailed again for 
Cherbourg, where it is said their majesties will land, and imme- 
diately proceed to Paris on their way to Munich. 

A pamphlet, entitled ‘‘Resumo Historico da Revolucaio Re- 
genteradora do dia 7 de Abril,”? or Historical Summary of the 
Regenerating Revolution of the 7th of April, says, «¢ Time 
would fail us, if we were to analyse all the causes of our critical 
situation before the 7th of April. It may be sufficient to state the 
principal points, namely, the incapacity of the ministers; the 
English loan and its dilapidation ; the war of the south, and the 
imbecility of our chiefs by sea and land; the yoke of the Portu- 
guese party ; and lastly, the excessive luxury and immorality of 
the court and courtiers. ”’ 

It is difficult to say what amount of treasure the ex-emperor 
has been able to secure. He is supposed, however, to carry with 
him considerable property in diamonds and jewels, and also to 
retain large estates in Brazil, and a valuable diamond mine, as 
his private property. However this may be, he addressed a let- 
ter, from on board the English 74, the Warspite, to the Brazilian 
nation. “I retire,’”’ he says, ‘‘ to Europe, regretting my country, 
my children, my friends. To leave objects so dear, is touching to 
the hardest heart; but to leave them to sustain honour, is the 
the greatest glory. Farewell country—farewell friends—farewell 
for ever!’’ All which, if not pathetic, is at least decorous. 

Letters of a late date from Bahia communicate the singular co- 
incidence of a simultaneous revolution in that province; origi- 
nating in nearly the same cause—the hatred of the Portuguese, 
and ending in the same manner, by the overthrow or extinction 
of that party. Bastos, the president or civil governor of Bahia, 
as well as the military governor, were both Portuguese. Cezim- 
bra, the vice president, who is a Brazilian, was elected president, 
which at once restored order. The hostile odium to the Portu- 
guese was very great ; many of the latter had been sacrificed by 
the mob, and great numbers took refuge on board the shipping. 
Nothing was known of the events at Rio, to which they were 
looking with anxiety for the termination of the contest between 
the Brazilian and Portuguese parties; the inevitable consequence 
of the success of the latter being, that a separation from the cen- 
tral government must take place. The universal success of the 
Brazilian party, however, may preserve the integrity of the em- 
pire, at all events for a season. 

Before we close, we cannot resist the temptation, by way of 
finale, of relating an anecdote of Dom Pedro, which we learn 
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from a respectable source, and which is not at all at variance 
with the frivolous character of the ex-emperor. It is fully cre- 
dited, that the late empress was disgusted at the easiness with 
which her husband relinquished his empire, and she is said to 
have even remonstrated with him on his pusillanimous conduct, 
when his party appeared to be strong enough to enable him to 
make a successful stand. But it will scarcely be believed, that a 
very short time after parting with the imperial diadem, Dom 
Pedro was actually seen, on board the vessel in which he had 
taken refuge, leaning over her side, amusing himself by cateh- 
ing fish! Ye parasites, who could compare such a man as Pedro 
to Napoleon; ye flatterers, who could trace resemblance be- 
tween Peter the Great of Russia and Peter the little of Brazil, 
merely because the latter early discovered a propensity to the 
chisel and the plane, inform us truly, whether this last attitude of 
your late imperial master is to be considered, by the admiring 
world, as ridiculous or sublime? It is very far from our inten- 
tion to offer any speculations upon the ulterior views of Dom 
Pedro on the throne of his brother Miguel. Between the breth- 
ren, there would appear, even from the little we have said, to be 
a strong family likeness; but we leave it for some future Plu- 
tarch to give a closer parallel of this ‘‘par nobile fratrum !”’ 

We have laboured to render the foregoing remarks as succinct 
as possible, that room might be left to make extracts from the 
excellent works which we have placed at the head of our article. 
In justice to the authors it is incumbent on us to say, that our 
object has not been so much to examine critically any of them, 
as to present to the reader a sketch of this interesting country, 
and to indicate the best sources of information. 

Some miscellaneous remarks will now be offered ; and first, a 
word concerning antiquities. It is not our intention to dwell 
upon the absurd stories recorded by the Jesuits, who found, 
among other wonders, several traditions, in the interior of Brazil, 
concerning the Apostle St. Thomas.* This is the more remarka- 
hle, because at the time that the Jesuits made this important 
diseovery, Balboa had already proved that an ocean flowed be- 
yond the Andes, and it was generally understood that America 
formed no part of the Indies, as was at first imagined. Others 
have since, with greater probability, perhaps, affirmed that the Kast 
Indies was the real theatre of his apostolic labours ; accordingly 
we have seen the late learned and eminent Bishop Heber ex- 
pressing perfect satisfaction at the traces he found near Ma- 
dras of the mysterious travels of this apostle, concerning whom 
there has always been great embarrassment and contrariety of 


* See Father Charlevoix, Hist. Parag. y. i. 316. and also Southey’s Brazil, 
v. i, 229, 
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opinion. It is unnecessary for us to say one word: the autho- 
rity of the excellent prelate will exercise all due influence upon 
the faith of the reader; supposing always that the reader con- 
ceives the question to be one of the slightest consequence. 

Mr. Southey tells us that Elias Herckman was sent into the 
interior of Pernambuco, in search of mines, in which, though un- 
successful, he found vestiges of some forgotten people, who pos- 
sessed the country before the present race of savages, and of whom 
not even the most vague tradition had been preserved. He found 
also, two huge perfectly round stones, manifestly rounded by 
art, and placed by art one upon another, the largest being upper- 
most ; they were sixteen feet in diameter, and the thickness such 
that a man standing on the ground could scarcely reach to the 
middle ; and on the following day, he came to some other stones, 
of such magnitude, that it seemed impossible for any human 
strength to have moved them. They were piled up like altars, 
and Herckman compares them to monuments at Drent, in Bel- 
gium. In the same part of the country, Mr. Koster describes a 
rocking-stone.* Here then, in Brazil, are found antiquities of the 
same kind as those in Great Britain and the north of Europe ; and 
it appears from the same traveller, that written rocks exist in the 
bed of the river Paraiba. Rocks sculptured with the representa- 
tions of animals, of the sun, moon and stars, with hieroglyphical 
signs, and, if an incurious Franciscan may be trusted, with charac- 
ters also, have been recently found in Guyana, the most savage 
part of South America, and hitherto the least explored.t Indeed 
all America, both North and South, abounds with archzological 
remains, which at once excite and baffle human curiosity. In 
Guatemala are found stupendous ruins, rivaling the wonders of 
Egypt, whilst the United States furnish monuments of a people 
and a period, which have long since sunk beneath the stroke of 
time. 

But let us now turn toa subject less dry. It is impossible for 
a traveller, who is alive to the beauties of nature, to view this 
delicious land, without feeling his heart fill with those Andalu- 
sian charms so glowingly delineated by Columbus. We have 
drunk in delighted the inexhaustible glories of its creation, and 
often, lost in wonder at Nature’s ineffiable splendors and gran- 
deur, have we repeated the fine exclamation of Manfred— 

“ How beautiful is all this visible world !” 


We cannot forbear here to quote a passage from D’ Acosta, which 
eloquently paints the soothing influences of a tropical clime, and 
which is all applicable to Brazil. “Considering with myself,’ 


. ansaid | Travels, Quarto p. 90, and Humboldt’s Researches, Eng. Trans. 
vol. i, p. 153. 
T Hist. Braz, y. ii, 652. 
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says he, “the pleasing temperature of many countries at the 
Indies, where they know not what winter is, which by his cold 
doth freeze them; nor summer which doth trouble them with 
heat, &c. &c. I say that often considering of this, I find that 
if men at this day would vanquish their passions, and free them- 
selves from the snares of covetousnesse, leaving many fruit- 
lesse and pernicious disseines, without doubt they might live 
at the Indies very pleasant and happily: for that which other 
poets sing of the Elisian fields, and of the famous Tempe; or 
that which Plato reports or faines of his Atlantike Island, men 
should find in these lands, if with a generous spirit, they would 
choose rather to command their silver and their desires, than to 
remain slaves as they are.”* The following description of the 
effect of moonlight in these regions, may afford the reader some 
faint idea of its effect upon the beholder. 


‘**He who has not experienced personally the enchantment of tranquil moon- 
light nights in these happy latitudes, can never be inspired even by the most 
faithful description, with those feelings which scenes of such wondrous beauty 
excite inthe mind. A delicate transparent mist hangs over the country, the 
moon shines brightly amidst heavy and singularly grouped clouds, the outlines 
of the objects which are illuminated by it are clear and well defined, while a 
magic twilight seems to remove from the eye those which are in the shade. 
Scarce a breath of air is stirring, and the neighbouring mimosas, that have folded 
up their leaves to sleep, stand motionless beside the dark crowns of the manga, 
the jaca, and the etherial jambos ; or sometimes a sudden wind arises, and the 
juiceless leaves of the acaju rustle, the richly flowered grumijama and pitan 
et drop a fragrant shower of snow-white blossoms : the crowns of the majestic 
palms wave slowly over the silent roof, which they overshade like a symbol of / 
peace and tranquillity.—A stream gently murmuring, descends from the moun- 
tains, and the macuc, with its almost human voice, seems to call for help from a 
distance. Every quarter of an hour, different balsamic odours fill the air, and 
other flowers alternately unfold their leaves to the night, and almost overpower 
the senses with their perfume.—While the silent vegetable world, illuminated 
by swarms of fire-flies, as by a thousand moving stars, charms the night by its 
delicious effluvia, brilliant lightnings play incessantly in the horizon, and elevate 
the mind in joyful admiration to the stars, which glowing in solemn silence in 
the firmament above the continent and ocean, fill the soul with a presentiment 
of still sublimer wonders.” 


From the same authors we add the following sketch of the 
animals of a tropical forest : 


** The naturalist who is here for the first time, does not know whether he 
shall most admire the forms, the hues, or the voices of the animals. Except at 
noon, when all living creatures in the torrid zone seek shade and repose, and 
when a solemn stillness is diffused over the scene, illumined by the dazzling 
beams of the sun, every hour of the day calls into action another race of animals. 
The morning is ushered in by the howling of the monkeys, the high and deep 
notes of the tree frogs and toads, the monotonous chirp of the grasshoppers and 
locusts. The gayest butterflies, rivaling in splendour the colours of the 
rainbow, especially numerous Hesperia. The blue shining Menelaus, Nes» 
tor, Adonis, Laertes, the blueish white Idea, and the large Eurylochus with its 


* Nat. and Mor. Hist. of the Indies, p. 114. 
¢ Spix and Martius, vol. i. p. 160. 
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ocellated wings, hover like birds. The Feronia with rustling wings flies 
rapidly from tree to tree, while the owl, the largest of the moth kind, sits im- 
moveably on the trunk with outspread wings, awaiting the approach of evening. 
Myriads of the most brilliant beetles buzz in the air, and sparkle like jewels. 
Meantime, agile lizards, remarkable for their form, size, and brilliant 
colours—dark-coloured, poisonous or harmless serpents, which exceed in splen- 
dour the enamel of the flowers, glide out of the leaves. Squirrels, troops of 
gregarious monkeys, issue inquisitively from the interior of the wood—leaping, 
whistling, and chattering.—Gallinaceous jacus, hoccos, and pigeons. Other 
birds of the most singular forms and the most superb plumage, flutter singly or 
in companies through the fragrant bushes. The green, blue, and red parrots, &c., 
fill the air with their screams. The toucan, sitting on the extreme branches, rat- 
tles with his large hollow bill, calling for rain. The busy oriolescreep out of their 
long, pendent, bag-shaped nests, to visit the orange trees. The flycatchers, 
sitting aloof, watching for insects, dart from the trees and shrubs, and with rapid 
flight catch the hovering Menelaus. Meantime, the amorous thrush, con- 
cealed in the thicket, pours forth her joy in a strain of beautiful melody ; the 
chattering manakins, calling from the close bushes, sometimes here, sometimes 
there, in the full notes of the nightingales, amuse themselves in misleading the 
hunters.————Above all these strange voices, the metallic tones of the ura- 

nga sound from the tops of the highest trees, resembling the strokes of the 
ale on the anvil. While thus every living creature by its actions and 
voice greets the splendour of day, the delicate humming birds, rivaling in 
beauty and lustre diamonds, emeralds and sapphires, hover around the brightest 
flowers. When the sun goes down, most of these animals retire to rest; only 
the slender deer, the shy pecari, the timid agouti, and the tapir, still ze 
around: the nasua, &c., the cunning animals of the feline race, steal through the 
obscurity of the wood, watching for prey ; till at last the howling monkeys, the 
sloth with a cry as of one in distress, &c., &c., conclude the day; the cries of the 
macuc, the capueira, the goat-sucker, &c., announce the approach of night. My- 
riads of luminous beetles now begin to fly about like ignes fatui, and the blood- 
sucking bats hover like phantoms in the profound darkness.” 




















Brazil, as well as Portugal, contains a sect of fanatics at this 
day, whose notions are as wild and extravagant as they are harm- 
less. They are called Sebastianists, and have been frequently 
compared to the Quakers and the Moravians. One of their opi- 
nions, which gave rise to their title, is, that Dom Sebastido, King 
of Portugal, who was killed in an African expedition in the year 
1577, is not really dead ; but that he will certainly appear in their 
life time, and they expect him in the same manner as the modern 
Jews expect the Messiah. The rest of this singular superstition is 
filled up with dreams, prophecies, comets, portentous signs, and 
miscellaneous preternatural phenomena. There are said to be up- 
wards of 2000 persons in Brazil who most potently believe that 
Sebastiao will come as a Deliverer or Saviour. 


**I was introduced to one of them,” says Dr. Walsh, ‘‘ at the convent of S. 
Antonio ; he was a man about sixty, rather lusty, with a soft flabby face. He 
talked a great deal on general subjects ; but he was led, at my request, to the 
subject of King Sebastiao, when, as if some chord was struck with which all his 
sympathies vibrated, he at once burst out into a rhapsody, uttering series of pro- 
phecies with the greatest volubility and perseverance. At every commotion 
which had taken place during the revolutionary transit of the country, he was 
firmly persuaded that it indicated the approach of the lost king. Another whom 
i saw, keeps a shop in the Rua Direita, and sells iron ware ; and he actually dis- 
posed of many articles in the line of his business, to several persons, who en- 
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gaged to pay him an advanced price when Dom Sebastiao appeared, and he has 
engaged not to demand payment till that period.”* 


We have spoken above of the unparalleled increase of trade 
which followed the opening of the ports. In this deluge of 
merchandise appeared some articles of the most incongruous 
nature ; 


** Among this ingenious selection,” says Dr. Walsh, ‘‘ was a large supply of 
warm blankets, warming pans to heat them, and to complete the climax of ab- 
surdity, skates, to enable the Brazilians to enjoy wholesome exercise, in a region 
where a particle of frost or a flake of snow was never seen. However ridicu- 
lous and wasteful this may seem, these articles were not lost in a new country, 
where necessjty and ingenuity could apply things to a use for which they were 
never intended by the sage exporters. The people did not suffocate themselves 
with woollen coverlets, where they sometimes found a cotton sheet too heavy 
and warm; they did not lay the blankets, therefore, on their own beds, but in 
the beds of their auriferous rivers and lavras, or gold washings. Here the long 
elastic wool entangled and intercepted the grains of gold that came down, till 
they became saturated, and so, literally converted the blanket into a Golden 
Fleece.—In the same way they applied the warming pans to the uses of their 
engenhos, or sugar-houses: they knocked off the lids, and the bottoms made 
excellent skimmers, to collect the scum on the surface of the boiling sugar. 
Even the apparently hopeless and inconvertible skate was turned to a useful 
purpose. Then, as well as now, there was nothing in the country so scarce as 
wrought iron, for shoeing mules and horses: and though ferradors, or smiths, 
are to be met at every rancho, ferraduras or shoes are seldom to be had. When 
the people, therefore, found they could not use these contrivances on their own, 
they applied them to their horses’ feet ; and many an animal has actually travel- 
led on English skates from Rio to Villa Rica. Such of them as were of well- 
tempered steel were hammered into facas, or knives; and a gentlemun told me, 
he found the iron of a skate, in its original shape, forming the latch of a door 
in a village in the interior.”} 


Dr. Walsh enters upon the subject of slavery with considera- 
ble detail, and the pictures he gives of its present state in Brazil, 
are truly frightful. Our space will not allow us to follow him. 
We shall, however, offer the reader a single passage, which will 
sufficiently show to what an alarming height the evil has grown 
in this country. 


**Upon the separation of the empire of Brazil, from the kingdom of Portu- 
gal, the sovereigns of Great Britain, and Brazil, respectively, acknowledge the 
obligation which devolves upon them to renew and confirm the regulations for 
the final abolition of the slave trade; it was agreed, therefore, on the 3d of 
November, 1826, by a convention at Rio, that, at the expiration of three years, 
to be reckoned from the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty, it should not 
be lawful for the subjects of the Emperor of Brazil to be concerned in carrying 
on the slave trade, under any pretext, or in any manner whatever, and the carrying 
on of such trade, after that period, by any person, subject to his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, should be deemed and treated as piracy. Four months were allowed for 
the exchange of ratifications, which took place within that time. An act passed 
the English Parliament, on the 2d of July, 1827, to carry into execution this 
convention ; and on the 23d of March, 1830, the permission of the Brazilians to 
trade to the south of the line ceases, and from that time the traffic is to be 
totally abolished, and treated as piracy wherever it is carried on. 


* Vol. i. p. 386. See also Spix and Martius, vol. ii. p. 280. 
¢ Vol. i. p. 445. 
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‘* Immediately on signing the convention, the people of Brazil became greatly 
alarmed at the supposed consequences that would ensue to the country, if they 
were allowed to import no more slaves to do their ordinary labour. A consider- 
able part, therefore, of the capital of the country was embarked in the traffic, 
to make the greatest possible use of it as long as it was permitted. In 1820 the 
number of slaves imported into Rio, was 15,020; but in 1828 they increased to 
the immense number of 43,555; and, calculating on the number imported for 
the first quarter, it was supposed, that 52,600 would enter the port of Rio alone 
before the expiration of 1809," In the year 1806, the number imported into 
the whole country amounted only to 38,000. Thus, while we, in England, ima- 
gined that the traffic was nearly extinguished in all Christian countries, it was 
increasing in one town alone, in a proportion frightful beyond all comparison.” — 
‘* There is now, however, such a glut of human flesh in the markets of Rio, that 
it has become an unprofitable drug.” . 


* The following is the return made in a progresisve ratio for the last nine 
years;—in 1820, 15,020; in 1821, 24,134; in 1822, 27,363; in 1823, 20,349 ; 
in 1824, 29,508 ; in 1825, 26,254; in 1826, 33,999; in 1827, 29,787; in 1828, 
43,555; from January 1829, to March, 13,459. 

t Notices, &c. vol. ii. p. 178. American edition. 





Art. VII.—FRENCH SPOLIATIONS, PRIOR TO 1800. 


1.—Message from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting copies of the several instructions to the Ministers 


of the United States to the government of France, and of 


the correspondence with said government, having reference 
to the spoliations committed by that power on the commerce 
of the United States, anterior to September 30, 1800, &c. 
In compliance with a resolution of the Senate. May 20, 
1826. Printed by order of the Senate of the United States. 
Washington: Printed by Gales & Seaton. 1826. 

2.—Report of Select Committee of the Senate, to whom were 
referred the Petitions of Joseph Emerson and many others, 
praying to be remunerated for losses sustained by captures 
and other injuries, under authority of the French Republic. 
Made Feb. 8, 1827. 

3.—Report of Select Committee of the Senate, to whom were 
referred the several Petitions and Memorials of those per- 
sons who have lost property by French spoliations prior to 
the year 1800, praying indemnity from the United States. 
Made May 24, 1828. 

4.—Report of Select Committee of the Senate, to whom were 
referred the Petitions of sundry persons, praying indem- 
nity for losses sustained by captures and other injuries to 
their commerce prior to the year 1800. Made i eb. 11, 
1829. 
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5.—Report of the Committee of Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, to which were referred the Memorials of 
George Taylor and Edward Dexter, with accompanying 
papers. Made Feb. 16, 1829. 

6.—Report of the Select Committee of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the Petition of Francis R. Glavery and others, 
sufferers by French spoliations prior to the 30th September, 
1800. Made Feb. 22, 1830. 

7.—/ Sketch of the Claims of sundry American Citizens on 
the Government of the United States, for indemnity for 
depredations committed on their property by the French, 
(prior to the 30th of September, 1800, ) which were acknow- 
ledged by France, and voluntarily surrendered to her by 
the United States for a valuable national consideration, in 
the Convention of that date. By a Crrizen or BALTIMORE. 


Tue history of these claims affords a striking illustration of 
the truth of the maxim, that ‘no one is fit to be judge in his 
own case.”’ As long as they were to be paid by France, no doubt 
was entertained of their validity. Successive ministers were in- 
structed to press them upon the attention of the French govern- 
ment; mission after mission was sent out to enforce them; and 
every possible means, short of actual war, taken, to procure redress 
to our injured citizens. But, the moment the case is altered, and 
the claim becomes, by a political arrangement, a debt of our own 
government, the whole aspect of affairs is changed; the suffer- 
ings of the claimants are forgotten or slighted ; the justice of their 
demand is doubted, or even denied; and all sense of injury, and 
all intention of redress, seem buried in oblivion. More than a 
quarter of a century has rolled away, and this death-like lethargy 
still continues, and every attempt to remove it seems only like 
the restlessness of a sound sleeper, which disturbs his limbs for 
a moment, but passes off and leaves him totally unconscious of its 
existence. But this cannot always be. Surely our government 
will awaken to a sense of right. The slumber is not so profound, 
but the voice of justice may disturb it; the insensibility is not 
so callous, but the cries of the sufferers may soften it; and our 
citizens, who experienced injuries so great, if they survive, or 
the widows and orphans of those who have sunk into the grave, 
may yet receive some compensation. 

The justice of the claim, when fairly stated, appears so clear, 
that every candid mind must be convinced of its propriety, and 
wonder how it should ever be questioned. But when it is pressed 
upon Congress for satisfaction, it becomes mixed with political 
considerations; it is no longer regarded as a matter of individual 
right, but treated as a question of national policy ; the injuries of 
the particular sufferers are overlooked in the magnitude of the 
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demand, and the rights of the claimants are almost lust sight of 
in the deliberations upon the expediency of listening to them. 
This has been the case, session after session, when the matter 
has been before Congress, and although the righteousness of the 
claim, and the liability of our government, have been frequently 
admitted, nothing has yet been done; the determination has been 
postponed from year to year, and it still remains to be decided 
whether justice will eventually prevail. 

The state of the case, is briefly this. ‘Towards the close of 
the last century, the United States and France being in amity, 
while Europe was engaged in a general war, our merchants avail- 
ed themselves of their neutral position to make large shipments, 
principally of provisions for the belligerents. This they were en- 
titled to do, not only by the general law of nations, but also by 
the special stipulations of our treaties with France. But the war 
soon assumed a character in which all rules of intercourse were 
’ disregarded ; the laws of nations, and the obligations of treaties, 
were openly _violated, and, by a series of outrages unparalleled 
in the history of modern times, both the principal belligerents, 
and especially France, nearly destroyed our commerce, and 
ruined those who were engaged in it. Our merchants complained, 
and our government remonstrated, but without effect. It is, no 
doubt, the duty of every government to protect its citizens, and, 
if possible, procure redress for injuries done to them. In per- 
formance of this duty, the government of the United States in- 
vited its citizens to confide their claims to its management, and 
undertook to do every thing in its power to obtain satisfaction. 
They did so, and left the matter to their government, in the con- 
fidence that justice would be done. Our ministers were instruct- 
ed to demand of France, indemnity for these injuries; and, at 
last, a special mission was sent to insist upon redress. The 
French government did not deny the justice of the demand ; they 
even offered to make arrangements to compensate the losses ; but 
they had claims upon the government of the United States, 
which they insisted upon taking into consideration, and they re- 
fused to enter into any agreement, unless these claims were pro- 
vided for. The negotiation on these points was protracted for a 
long time, and finally, the United States agreed, not merely to 
abandon, but to ve/ease the claims of our merchants to indemnity, 
on condition that France would relinquish her claims upon us. 
This agreement was completed by the convention of the 30th of 
September, 1800, and the just claims of our merchants upon the 
government of France, were exchanged by our government, for 
a national object, which was deemed a full equivalent. Under 
these circumstances, the individuals, whose rights were thus bar- 
tered, ask of our government some compensation for their pro- 
perty, which has thus been used for the public good; on the 
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principle, that they alone ought not to bear the whole loss of 
what was given to France as an equivalent for an object of great 
national importance. 

That we may not appear to have stated the case too strongly 
in favour of the claimants, we propose to examine the history and 
the validity of the claim, and the arguments which have been 
urged against it. In doing this, we shall avail ourselves of the 
statements containe@in the documents whose titles are placed at 
the head of this article. 

The foundation of these claims is connected with the earliest 
period of our existence as a nation. Immediately upon adopting 
the resolution to throw off the dominion of England, and become 
independent, the patriots of that day felt the importance of se- 
curing foreign aid, and naturally looked to France as the power 
most likely to assist them. ‘The application was accordingly 
made; and, after scme delay, which prudence dictated, the 
French government embarked in our causc, and rendered the 
most effectual assistance. It is not necessary to attribute this reas 
diness to succour us, to motives of generosity only : it was, no 
doubt, dictated by policy, seconded by the voice of the nation. 
But whatever the motive, the aid was sincere, prompt, and effi- 
cient; and the achievement of our independence, if not occa- 
sioned by it, was much sooner attained, than it could have been 
without this powerful auxiliary. We make these remarks, not to 
intreduce any romantic notions of national gratitude; but to re- 
call to mind the actual situation of affairs at that time, with a 
view to enforce the obligation of the treaties then entered into. 
When the hour of danger is past, we are very apt to forget the 
difficulties we encountered, and undervalue the importance of 
assistance administered to us: and if, while in trouble, we have 
made promises, which, though considered perfectly reasonable 
at the time, appear burthensome or difficult to be fulfilled, we are 
but too often inclined to complain of their severity, and even to 
avoid their performance. 

By the treaty of alliance, concluded at Paris, the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1778,—our first transaction with foreigners as an inde- 
pendent nation,—France acknowledged our independence, and 
engaged to support it with all her power. The second article 
declared, ‘*The essential and direct end of the present defen- 
sive alliance is to maintain effectually the liberty, sovereignty, 
and independence, absolute and unlimited, of the said United 
States, as well in matters of government as of commerce:”’ and, 
in prosecution of this object, France engaged to furnish assist- 
ance, without any claim to compensation, whatever might be the 
event of the war. By this act, France incurred the certain hos- 
tility of Great Britain, and a long and expensive war between 
those two powers was the immediate consequence. So entirely 
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was this treaty for the benefit of the United States, that nothin 
was required of them but what was contained in the 11th an 
12th articles, which were as follows : 

“‘ Ant. 11. The two parties guaranty mutually, from the present time, and 
forever, against all other powers, to wit: The United States to his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty, the present possessions of the Crown of France in America, as 
well as those it may acquire by the future treaty of peace: And his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty guaranties on his part, to the United States, their liberty, sovereign- 
ty, and independence, absolute and unlimited, as well ® matters of government, 
as of commerce ; and also their possessions, and the additions or conquests that 
their confederation may obtain during the war, from any of the dominions now 
or heretofore possessed by Great Britain in North America, conformable to the 
5th and 6th articles above written ; the whole, as their possessions shall be fixed 
and assured to the said states at the moment of the cessation of their present war 
with England. 

** Ant. 12. In order to fix more precisely the sense and application of the 
preceding article, the contracting parties declare that in case of a rupture be- 
tween France and England, the reciprocal guaranty declared in the said article, 
shall have its force and effect the moment such war shall break out; and if such 
rupture shall not take place, the mutual obligations of said guaranty shall not 
commence until the moment of the cessation of the present war, between the 
United States and England, shall have ascertained their possessions.” 

Whether France expected any real advantage from this gua- 
ranty of her transatlantic territory by a feeble nation just strug- 
gling into existence, or whether it was introduced from a generous 
desire, on her part, or a sense of dignity on the part of our min- 
isters, to give an air of equality to the contracting parties, is of 
little importance. It was made a part of the compact, and we 
were bound by every tie of gratitude, honour, and good faith, to 
its performance. It is scarcely necessary to add, that France ful- 
filled her engagements to the letter. She furnished supplies of 
money and soldiers : England yielded to the united force of the 
two countries; our independence was acknowledged, and an 
ample territory satisfactorily secured to the new government. 

n the same day with this treaty of Alliance, another treaty of 
Amity and Commerce was formed between the same parties, by 
which they secured to each other, mutually, a perfect equality of 
commercial advantages, and laid down certain rules for the regu- 
lation of their future intercourse. Some of these subsequently 
became matters of dispute, and gave rise to mutual remonstrances 
and demands by the two governments; particularly the 17th, 
22d and 23d articles, which it may be well to lay before our 
readers. 

“ Art. 17. It shall be lawful for the ships of war of either party, and priva- 
teers, freely to carry whithersoever they please, the ships and goods taken from 
their enemies, without being obliged to pay any duty to the officers of the ad- 
miralty, or any other judges; nor shall such prizes be arrested or seized when 
they come to enter the ports of either party; nor shall the searchers or other 
officers of those places, search the same, or make examination concerning the 
lawfulness of such prizes ; but they may hoist sail at any time, and depart and 
carry their prizes to the places expressed in their commissions, which the com- 
manders of such ships of war shall be obliged to show: on the contrary, no shel- 
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ter or refuge shall be given in their ports to such as shall have made prize of 
the subjects, people, or property of either of the parties: but if such shall 
come in, being forced by stress of weather, or the danger of the sea, all proper 
means shall be vigorously used, that they go out and retire from thence as soon 
as possible.” 

** Ant, 22. It shall not be lawful for any foreign privateers, not belonging to 
subjects of the Most Christian King, nor citizens of the said United States, who 
have commissions from any other prince or state in enmity with either nation, to 
fit their ships in the ports of either the one or the other of the aforesaid parties, to 
sell what they have taken, or in any other manner whatsoever to exchange 
their ships, merchandises, or any other lading; neither shall they be allowed 
even to purchase victuals, except such as shall be necessary for their going to 
the next port of that prince or state from which they have commissions. 

** Ant. 23. It shall be lawful for alland singular the subjects of the Most Chris- 
tian King, and the citizens, people and inhabitants of the said United States, to 
sail with their ships, with oF vesnor of liberty and security, no distinction being 
made who are the proprietors of the merchandises laden thereon, from any port 
to the places cf those who now are, or hereafter shall be at enmity with the Most 
Christian King or the United States. It shall likewise be lawful for the subjects 
and inhabitants aforesaid, to sail with the ships and merchandises aforemention- 
ed, and t e with the same liberty and security, from the places, ports and 
havens se who are enemies of both or either party, without any opposi- 
tion or disturbance whatsoever, not only directly from the places of the enemy 
aforementioned to neutral places, but also from one place belonging to an ene- 
my, to another place belonging to an enemy, whether they be under the juris- 
diction of the same prince, or under several. And it is hereby stipulated, that 


free ships shall also give a freedom to goods, and that every thing shall be deemed 


to be free and exempt, which shall be found on board the ships belonging to 
the subjects of either of the confederates, although the whole lading or any part 
thereof should appertain to the enemies of either, contraband goods being al- 
ways excepted. It is also agreed in like manner, that the same liberty be ex- 
tended to persons who are on board a free ship with this effect, that although 
they be enerhies to both or either party, they are not to be taken out of that free 
ship, unless they are soldiers, and in actual service of the enemies.” 


By other articles, it was stipulated, that only such things as 
were enumerated in a list annexed to the treaty, should be con- 
sidered contraband, and that the friendly or neutral character of 
vessels should be determined by a sea letter or passport, in the 
form prescribed by the treaty; the exhibition of which should 
be sufficient, in all cases, to entitle the vessel to pursue her voy- 
age without molestation, or any search into the character of her 


cargo. 

The only other treaty which it is necessary to mention at pre- 
sent, is the Consular Convention between the United States and 
France, concluded the 14th of November, 1788, by which it was 
stipulated, that the consuls of each nation should have jurisdic- 
tion in the ports of the other, in all civil cases relating to the 
vessels and crews of their own nation. 

Such were the relations subsisting between the two countries 
at the commencement of the French Revolution: an event which 
burst upon the astonished world like a tremendous avalanche, 
overwhelming and destroying every thing that impeded its 
course. Every tie, social and political, seemed to be broken ; 
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every barrier, which the laws of nations or the sanctity of trea- 
ties had placed around the rights of men, yielded to its over- 
powering force; and no restraint of humanity or expediency 
could arrest its pro : the sufferings of individuals and of na- 
tions were alike disregarded. The other nations of Europe 
thought themselves called upon, by aregard for their own safety, 
to combine against the new republic ; and France, considering 
this combination as an unwarrantable interference with her do- 
mestic policy, and a violation of her rights, boldly bid defiance 
to all their efforts. Europe was soon involved in general war, 
which, originating in a violently excited state of feeling, was 
conducted in a manner peculiar to itself, and subversive of many 
of the more humane principles of modern warfare. Both parties 
were guilty of great excesses; and, intent upon success, disre- 
arded the means by which their object was to be accomplished. 
in such a state of affairs, the rights of neutrals are little respect- 
ed, particularly when unsupported by a force sufficienfito main- 
tain them. Our commerce, at that time flourishing, and encou- 
raged by the neutral position and character of the government, 
was peculiarly exposed to the danger, and suffered extremely. 
Knowing the wants of the belligerents, and trusting to the secu- 
rity afforded by the laws of nations, as well as particular treaties, 
our citizens, in the prosecution of a perfectly lawful commerce, 
shipped immense quantities of provisions, and sent them to Eu- 
rope. These fell an easy prey to the ships of war, and still more, 
to the privateers of the contending parties; our commerce was 
swept from the ocean; our merchants were ruined ; and their 
only resource was a claim upon the aggressors for indemnity. 

The first act of aggression on the part of the French govern- 
ment, of which we had reason to complain, was the decree of the 
National Convention of the 9th May, 1793, which authorized 
French ships of war, and privateers, to arrest and bring into the 
ports of the republic, all neutral vessels laden, either wholly, or 
in part, with articles of provisions belonging to neutral nations, 
and destined for an enemy’s port; or with merchandise belong- 
ing toan enemy. The preamble to this decree, admits that it is 
a violation of the rights of nations, saying, that in consequence 
of their violation by the other belligerents, ‘‘the French people 
are no longer permitted to fulfil towards neutral powers in gene- 
ral, the vows they have so often manifested, and which they will 
constantly make, for the full and entire liberty of commerce and 
navigation. ”’ 

This decree, being a direct violation of the 23d article of our 
treaty of Commerce, Mr. Morris, the resident minister of the 
United States at Paris, remonstrated against it; and claimed an 
exemption for American vessels according to the terms of the 
treaty. This was acceded to, and on the 23d of May, the Con- 
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vention declared formally, that the vessels of the United States 
were not comprehended in the dispositions of the decree of the 
9th. But such was the instability of the French counsels, that 
the decree of the 23d May was abrogated by one of the 28th of 
the same month; and after repeated contradictory changes, the 
American commerce was finally left exposed to the destructive 
operation of the first decree. The government of France was 
not yet prepared for the extremities to which it afterwards went ; 
it still made professions of a desire to retain the friendship of this 
country. The decree of the 9th May even directed indemnity 
for the detention of neutral vessels brought in under it. But the 
effect was, to expose our commerce, unprotected, to the violence 
of French privateers, and to invite retaliatory acts on the part of 
the British government. The result was such as might have been 
anticipated ; great numbers of vessels were captured ; excesses of 
all kinds were committed ; and a vast amount of American pro- 
perty was destroyed or lost. 

It was when information of these transactions was received in 
this country, that our government invited its citizens to confide 
their interests to its care, by a circular letter issued by the secre- 
tary of state, in which he says,— 

**Complaint having been made to the government of the United States, of 
some instances of unjustifiable vexation and spoliation committed on our mer- 
chant vessels by the privateers of the powers at war, and it being possible that 
other instances may have happened of which no information has been given to 
the government, I have it in charge from the president to assure the merchants 
of the United States, concerned in foreign commerce or navigation, that due at- 
tention will be paid to any injuries they may suffer on the high seas, or in foreign 
countries, contrary to the law of nations, or to existing treaties ; and that, on their 
forwarding hither (to the department of state) well authenticated evidence of 
the same, proper proceedings will be adopted for their relief.” 


In consequence of this invitation, the merchants transmitted the 
evidences of their injuries to the department, and trusted that go- 
vernment would vindicate their rights, considering it specially 
pledged to what would, at any rate, have been its duty, namely, 
to protect its citizens in the prosecution of their lawful business, 
and to endeavour to procure redress and compensation for inju- 
ries done them. Our minister at Paris, was accordingly instruct- 
ed to urge these claims upon the French government, and demand 
satisfaction. How our government redeemed its pledge, will be 
seen in the sequel. 

The war continued with increasing rancour; and the injuries 
to our commerce were repeated without intermission. The object 
of the allies was, to starve France into submission ; and with this 
view, they attempted to cut off all supplies. France, on her part, 
resented the attempt, and authorized the capture and detention 
of all neutral vessels bound to the ports of her enemies. In the 
latter part of the year 1793, she laid an embargo on the port of 
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Bordeaux, by which great numbers of American vessels were 
detained there, at great expense, and many valuable cargoes de- 
stroyed. Mr. Monroe, who succeeded Mr. Morris, as minister to 
France, in the summer of 1794, was directed to ‘insist upon 
compensation for the captures and spoliations of our property, 
and injuries to the persons of our citizens by French cruisers.”” 
This he did constantly, making it a prominent object in all his 
communications to the French government, who never denied 
the charge of having committed injuries, nor the justice of the 
elaim for indemnification, but pleaded the peculiar difficulty of 
their situation, and held out the hope of redress. They even 
ordered indemnity to be paid in some particular cases, and ex- 
sd promised complete satisfaction to those who had suffered 

y the embargo at Bordeaux. In answer to one of Mr. Morris’s 
letters to the French minister, complaining of the injuries done 
to our citizens, the minister replied, defending the conduct of 
France on the ground of necessity, arising from the course adopted 
by Great Britain, and saying in conclusion,— 

** We hope that the Parr ace of the United States will attribute to their 
true cause the abuses of which you complain, as well as other violations of which 
our cruisers may render themselves guilty, in the course of the present war. It 
must perceive how difficult it is to contain within just limits, the indignation of 
our marines, and, in general, of all the French patriots, against a people who 
speak the same language, and having the same habits as the free Americans. 
The difficulty of distinguishing our allies from our enemies, has often been the 
cause of offences committed on board your vessels; all that the administration 
—- is to order indemnification to hen who have suffered, and to punish the 
guiny- 

It is difficult to enumerate the various modes in which these in- 
juries were inflicted. Our government being at that time unable 
to afford efficient protection, our commerce was exposed to every 
species of depredation. American vessels going to places at en- 
mity with France, were captured by the French cruisers, though 
their voyages were perfectly legal ; those carrying provisions di- 
rectly to France, if not captured on some pretence of hostility, 
were detained in French ports, and subjected to tedious and ex- 
pensive delays ; the privateers committed constant outrages in the 
exercise of their right of search, the crews of our vessels were in- 
sulted, and the papers destroyed ; and when application was made 
to the French tribunals for redress, little or no satisfaction was 
obtained ; the owners of privateers notoriously employed corrupt 
means to influence their decisions; flagrantly unjust decrees were 
pronounced, and when the sufferers appealed to the superior courts 
to reverse these unjust sentences, thé expenses and delays were 
so great, that their crews were dispersed, and their ships rotten, 
before their causes were determined. In a report made to Mr. 
Monroe, by Mr. Skipwith, our consul-general at Paris, he says, 
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** At your roe I now lay before you a statement of the innumerable em- 
barrassments and difficulties, which our commerce has, for a long time, and con- 
tinues still to labour under, in the different ports of the French republic. It is 
evident, if their government does not soon remedy the incessant abuses and 
vexations practised daily upon our merchants, vessels, captains, and crews, the 
trade of the United States with France must cease. From the communications, 
however, already received from the different ports, and from the information I 
have collected from the captains present, I can assure you that there are near 
three hundred sail of American vessels now in the ports of France ; all of which 
have suffered, or are suffering, more or less delay and difficulties, of which the 
examples annexed will afford you a general view.” 

One of the most injurious acts of the French government, and 
that under which it was supposed nearly three-fourths of the cap- 
tures of American vessels were made, was the decree requir- 
ing a role. d’equipage, (a list of the crew of a particular form,) 
to prove the character of a vessel, in order to protect her from 
seizure and condemnation. A French decree of the 2d March, 
1797, revived several old French laws, regulating their commer- 
cial affairs, and requiring certain documents, among which was 
the role d’equipage, to determine the national character of ves- 
sels. On the 30th of April, 1797, the French minister of ma- 
rine was charged to give official information on the two points— 
whether American ships not having on board a role d’equipage 
are good prize; and 2d, whether in such case the ships on/y are 
lawful prize. He decided that every vessel without such role 
is considered an enemy; consequently both vessel and cargo are 
subject to confiscation. This was a direct violation of the 25th 
article of the treaty of commerce of 1778, which prescribed a 
particular form of passport or sea letter, to be used by the. vessels 
of the contracting parties; and our vessels, being furnished with 
the document prescribed by the treaty, and not with the role 
d’ equipage, were exposed to the cupidity of the privateers, and 
to certain condemnation when taken. Multitudes were captured 
under this decree. Remonstrances and reclamations were made 
in.vain. The French ministers, though admitting the decree to 
be a variance from the treaty, persisted in carrying it into exe- 
cution; and American property, to an immense amount, was by 
this means unjustly sacrificed. The injurious proceedings of the 
French towards our commerce were now complete. Every 
means for its destruction seem to have been tried. By a series of 
decrees, only a part of which we have mentioned, they had ren- 
dered it impossible to sail the ocean without the risk of almost 
certain destruction ; and whether prosecuting a lawful trade with 
their enemies, or carrying provisions to themselves, our citizens 
were exposed to the most imminent hazard of ruin. 

Nor were these depredations confined to our commerce with 
Europe. The same spirit extended across the Atlantic, and the 
French agents in the West Indies, copying the example of the 
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government at home, pursued similar measures with the same 
destructive effect. They issued decrees, prohibiting all intercourse 
with the British islands, and requiring American vessels to be 
furnished with roles d’equipage, and other papers not required 
by the treaty of 1778; and there seemed to be a fixed determi- 
nation to exceed the British government in their outrages upon 
our rights. The plunder derived from this source, formed a 
principal part of their revenue; and in a report to the executive 
directory in France, they say, 


** That having found no resource in finance, and knowing the unfriendly dis- 
position of the Americans, and to avoid perishing in distress, they had armed for 
cruising ; and that already eighty-seven cruisers were at sea; and that for three 
months preceding, the administration had subsisted, and individuals been en- 
riched, by the product of their prizes. They felicitated themselves that Ameri- 
can vessels were daily taken, and declared they had learnt, by divers persons 
from the continent, that the Americans were covet, perfidious, the friends of 
Eagend, and that their vessels no longer entered the French ports, unless car- 

in by force.” 


This report stated such barefaced violations of the rights of 
neutrals and allies, as to excite astonishment even in France; and 
M. Pastoret, one of the members of the Council, exclaimed : 


** We should think we had been dreaming; that we had been transported into 
a savage country, where men, still ignorant-of the empire of morals and of laws, 
commit crimes without shame, and without remorse, and applaud themselves for 
their robberies, as Paulus /Emilius or Cato would have praised themselves for an 
eminent service rendered to their country. Cruisers armed against a friendly 
nation! Reprisals, when it is we ourselves who attack! Reprisals against a na- 
tion that has not taken a single ship of ours! Riches acquired by the confisca- 
tion of the ships of a people to whom we are united by treaties, and whom no 
declaration of war had separated from us! The whole discourse of the commis- 
sioners may be reduced to these words :—Having nothing wherewith to buy, I 
seize, I make myself amends for the property I want by piracy, which enriches 
me; and then I slander those I have pillaged! This is robbery justified by self- 
ishness and calumny.” 


But we have not space to enumerate all the injurious acts of 
the French government and its agents, and shall therefore con- 
clude this humiliating account of our sufferings, with an extract 
from a report made by the secretary of state to the president, in 
consequence of a resolution of the house of representatives on the 
2ist of June, 1797. After mentioning several of the French de- 


crees, the report says, 


“Besides these several decrees, and others, which being more limited the 
former have superseded, the old marine ordinances of France have been revived 
and enforced with severity, both in Europe and the West Indies. The want of, 
or informality in a bill of lading—the want of a certified list of the passengers 
and crew—the supercargo being by birth a foreigner, although a naturalized 
citizen of the United States—the destruction of a paper of any kind soever—and 
the want of a sea letter, have been deemed sufficient to warrant a condemnation 
of American vessels and property, although the proofs of the property were in- 
dubitable. ‘The West Indies, as before remarked, have exhibited the most la- 
mentable scenes of depredation. Indeed, the conduct of the public agents and 
of the commissioned cruisers there, has surpassed all former examples. The 
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American vessels have not only been captured under the decrees before men- 
tioned, but, when brought to trial in the French tribunals, the vessels and car- 
goes have been condemned, without admitting the owners or their agents to 
make any defence. This seems to be done systematically, and for the obvious 
purpose of ensuring condemnations. By this monstrous abuse in judicial pro- 
ceedings, frauds and falsehoods, as well as flimsy and shameless pretexts, pass 
unexamined and uncontradicted, and are made the foundation of sentences of 
condemnation. The persons also of our citizens have been beaten, insulted, and 
cruelly imprisoned ; and, in the forms used towards prisoners of war, they have 
been exchanged with the British for Frenchmen. American property going to 
or coming from neutral or even French ports, has been seized : it has even been 
forcibly taken when in their own ports, without any pretence, or on no other 
than that they wanted it. At the same time, their cruisers are guilty of wanton 
and barbarous excesses, by detaining, plundering, firing at, burning and dis- 
tressing American vessels. Under this distant and discouraging prospect of ob- 
taining compensation, the citizens suffering by more recent depredations, have 
generally omitted to present accounts [to this office] of their losses; and they 
have in many cases had no opportunity of getting the evidence of the condemna- 
tions, which are attainable before the tribunals of other nations ; the mock trials, 
as before observed, being very often carried on, and sentences of condemnation 
pronounced, in the absence of the American owner, master or supercargo. 
There have been frequent accounts of attempts to effect condemnations by 
bribing the officers and seamen of our vessels to swear falsely : but it was re- 
served to these times, when offered bribes were refused and threats despised, 
to endeavour to accomplish the object by torture. This was inflicted by a French 
privateer. The evidence of the fact appears in the protest of Capt. Wm. Mar- 
tin, of the ship Cincinnatus, of Baltimore, in which he is supported by the testi- 
mony of his mate and one of his seamen. A copy of the protest is annexed, to- 
gether with an extract of a letter from Mr. King, minister of the United States 
im London, who examined Captain Martin’s thumbs, and says the marks of the 
torturing screws will go with him to his grave.” 


During all this period, our government remonstrated against 
these violent proceedings, and demanded satisfaction for the in- 
juries done to its citizens. ‘But, fearful of being called on to fulfil 
the stipulation of guaranty in the 11th article of the treaty of Al- 
liance, our ministers were instructed to avoid the discussion of 
this subject, and they were sometimes afraid to urge our claims 
too much, lest they should be called upon in return to fulfil this 
engagement; so that, on one occasion, when Mr. Monroe was 
asked by the French minister whether he insisted on the execu- 
tion of the treaties, he declined giving any explicit reply. The 
French ministry, on the other hand, evaded our urgent demands; 
but, conscious of having infringed our rights, did not ask for the 
execution of the llth article, though they exclaimed loudly 
against the proclamation of neutrality, issued by President Wash- 
ington, in December, 1793, calling it an insidious attempt to 
avoid the obligations we were under to France. Much was said 
and written at the time, on the subject of this guaranty, and the 
extent of our obligations under it ; and opinions were divided, 
whether it was unlimited in its engagement, or whether the 
casus feederis arose only in case of a defensive war. But now, 
that the excitement is over, and the feelings of animosity, or of 
interest, have subsided, it can scareely be doubted by any candid 
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mind, that this engagement, entered into at the commencement 
of an offensive war on the part of France, and made without any 
limitation of time or circumstance, was intended to be general 
in its operation; and was then, and would still have continued 
to be binding upon us, but for theytreaty of 1800, which we shall 
presently have occasion to examine. 

The statesmen of that day, however, entertained different 
opinions, supporting them with plausible arguments, and taking 
the one side or the other, pretty much according to the dictates 
of their political feelings. In the mean time, matters continued 
undecided between this country and France; each bringing for- 
ward claims, and each eautious of pressing them too strongly, for 
fear of getting into difficulty, until the publication of our treaty 
with Great Britain in 1794. This was considered by France, as 
highly injurious to her interests ; and, if not an act of hostility, 
pr, sah an infraction of the privileges secured to her by the treaty 
of 1778. And her complaints were not without some reason. 
Several articles of the treaty with Great Britain interfered with 
our treaty of Commerce with France; and although there was a 
proviso in favour of those nations with whom we had existing 
treaties, yet it was alleged to be of little practical utility. The 
17th article of the treaty of 1778, gave to French ships of war 
and privateers, the right of shelter for themselves and their prizes 
in our ports; and excluded those of her enemies: and the 22d 
article prohibited any but French privateers from fitting out their 
ships, selling their prizes, or purchasing any thing but absolute 
necessaries in our ports. By virtue o! these stipulations, the 
French ships had always found a secure asylum in our harbours, 
and a ready sale for their prizes, whether vessels or merchandise. 
The teaty of 1794 contained precisely similar provisions in 
favour of England. The consequence was the immediate prohi- 
bition to French privateers to fit out ships or sell their prizes in 
our ports. Another objectionable article in the British treaty, 
was that by which the principle that free ships make free goods 
was surrendered, and the British cruisers were allowed to take 
enemy goods or subjects from our vessels; whereby French pro- 
perty on board our ships, was liable to be seized, while the per- 
sons and property of the enemies of France, similarly situated, 
were protected by the 23d article of the treaty of 1778. Our 
treaty with England also extended the list of contraband articles 
much further than that with France, which was particularly in- 


jurious to the latter, by increasing the difficulty of procuring ar- 


ticles of which she stood in great need. These and other provi- 
sions of the treaty of 1794, were loudly complained of by the 
French, and were the foundation of serious charges against the 
government of the United States. It is important to notice them 
here, because they were afterwards brought into account as an 
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offset to the claims of our citizens upon France ; and formed a 
part of the consideration for which those claims were relin- 
quished. 

Previous to the treaty of 1794, France had maintained some 
appearance of moderation in her conduct toward us, evading our 
claims to indemnity, and complaining of some of the acts of the 
United States; but professing great friendship, and a strong de- 
sire for the continuance of the amicable relations between the 
two nations. But from the time of the publication of that treaty, 
her tone was entirely altered. She protested strongly against 
it as hostile to her, and a breach of faith on our part; and as- 
serted that we had joined in the league of nations against her. 
Her minister in this country was instructed to demand the exe- 
cution of the stipulation of guaranty, by assisting to recover her 
West India islands, which had nearly all been taken by the Eng- 
lish, and to suspend his functions near our government: Mr. 
Pinckney, who had been appointed to sueceed Mr. Monroe, as 
our minister to France, was refused admission in that character; 
and a series of decrees issued, some of which we have mention- 
ed, authorizing the almost total destruction of our commerce. 

In June, 1797, Messrs. Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry, were 
appointed by the President of the United States, Envoys Extra- 
ordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary, ‘‘to negotiate with the 
French government on all subjects of difference between the two 
nations, and to make a treaty or convention for determining the 
same.’’ In their instructions, the claims of our citizens to indem- 
nity, for injuries committed under the authority of France, form 
a prominent article ; and the envoys were directed to demand satis- 
faction, though they were not to insist upon it as indispensable to 
the proposed treaty. The language of the instructions was,—« Al- 
though the reparation for losses sustained by the citizens of the 
United States, in consequence of irregular or illegal captures or 
condemnations, or forcible seizures or detentions, is of very high 
importance, and is to be pressed with the greatest earnestness, 
yet it is not to be insisted on as an indispensable condition of the 
proposed treaty. You are not, however, to renownce these 
claims of our citizens, nor to stipulate that they be assumed by 
the United States as a loan to the French government.”’ 

The principal object of this mission was stated to be to obtain 
a modification of the existing treaties with France ; altering such 
provisions as had been found inconvenient, and arranging a plan 
for more harmonious intercourse in future. The instructions re- 
Tative to the reciprocal guaranty in the 11th article of the treaty 
of Alliance, are a little curious. After suggesting the necessity 
of revising all our treaties with France, the instructions proceed : 
‘¢In such revision, the first object that will attract your atten- 
tion is the reciprocal guaranty in the 11th article of the treaty of 
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Alliance. This guaranty we are perfectly willing to renounce. 
The guaranty by France, of the liberty, sovereignty, and inde- 
pendence of the United States, will add nothing to our security ; 
while, on the contrary, our guaranty of the possessions of 
France in America, will perpetually expose us to the risk and 
expense of war, or to disputes and questions concerning our 
national faith.’? The importance of getting rid of this covenant, 
is thus very clearly stated ; and, as we had received all the benefit 
we could expect from it, our government was willing to renounce 
it, and the envoys were directed to procure, if possible, its aban- 
donment by France. But if this could not be done, it was to be 
modified ; and several substitutes were suggested: among others, 
a mutual subsidy of money or provisions, to the value of two 
hundred thousand dollars, to be paid annually, during any future 
defensive wars in which either party might be engaged. 

This mission, however, proved fruitless. The French govern- 
ment refused to recognise the envoys in their official character ; 
and, after remaining several months in Paris, endeavouring to 
procure a hearing, and exposed to the mortification of a constant 
denial, they returned home without accomplishing the object of 
their embassy. While in Paris, they had an informal communi- 
cation with the French minister, in which several propositions 
were made on both sides; and among others, the envoys were 
asked to admit the right of France to require a role d’equipage, 
and -relinquish the claims to indemnity for captures made on ac- 
count of the want of that document. To this they replied, “ that 
none of our vessels had what the French termed a role d’equi- 
page, and that if they were to surrender all the property which 
had been taken from our citizens, in cases where their vessels 
were fot furnished with such a role, the government would be 
responsible to its citizens for the property so surrendered; since 
it would be impossible to undertake to assert that there was any 
plausibility in the allegation that our treaty required a 7o/e 
d’equipage.”” 

hese negotiations terminated in the spring of 1798; and the 
president, in his message to Congress announcing the return of 
General Marshall, one of the envoys, declared that he “ would 
never send another minister to France, without assurances that 
he would be received, respected, and honoured, as the represen- 
tative of a great, free, powerful, and independent nation.”’ 

During the whole time our envoys were in France, endeavour- 
ing to bring about an accommodation between the two countries, 
the French depredations upon our commerce were €ontinued 
without intermission, and with even increased atrocity. To such 
a length were these carried, that our government, finding it use- 
less to remonstrate, and fruitless to ask for indemnity, determined 
to adopt more efficient measures to assert its own dignity, and 
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protect the rights of its citizens. For this purpose, it was enacted 


by Congress, on the 28th of May, 1798, that 


“ Whereas armed vessels, sailing under the authority, or pretence of authority 
from the Republic of France, have committed depredations on the commerce of 
the United States, and have recently captured the vessels and property of the 
citizens thereof, on or near the coasts, in violation of the law of nations, and 
treaties between the United States and the French nation: therefore be it enact- 
ed, &c. That it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, and he is 
hereby authorized to instruct and direct the commanders of the armed vessels 
belonging to the United States, to seize, take, and bring into any port of the 
United States, to be proceeded against according to the laws of nations, any such 
armed vessel which shall have committed, or which shall be found hovering on 
the coasts of the United States, for the purpose of committing depredations on 
the vessels belonging to the citizens thereof; and also to retake any ship or ves- 
sel, of any citizen or citizens of the United States, which may have been cap- 
tured by any such armed vessel.” 

On the 13th of June, 1798, Congress passed an act to suspend 
intercourse with France, declaring forfeited, all vessels, French 
or American, which should be found trading to France or her 
colonies: and on the 25th of June, “an act to authorize the de- 
fence of the merchant vessels of the United States against French 
depredations.”’ By this act, merchant vessels were authorized to 
oppose searches, restraints, or seizures, attempted by the French; 
repel assaults, capture the aggressors, and re-capture American 
property,—captured vessels to be sold and distributed; re-cap- 
tured American vessels to be restored to their owners on pay- 
ment of salvage; the president’s instructions to be pursued ; and 

“*Whenever the government of France, and all persons acting by or under 
their authority, shall disavow, and shall cause the commanders and crews of all 
armed French vessels to refrain from the lawless depredations and, outrages, 
hitherto encouraged and authorized by that government, against the merchant 
vessels of the United States, and shall cause the laws of nations to be observed 
by the said armed French vessels, the President of the United States shall be, 
and he is hereby authorized to instruct the commanders and crews of the mer- 


chant vessels of the United States, to submit to any regular search by the com- 
ers or crews of French vessels, and to refrain from any force or capture to 


be exercised by virtue hereof.” 
On the 28th of June, an act passed, declaring the French armed 
vessels, captured in pursuance of the act of the 28th of May, 
with their apparel, guns, goods and effects, liable to forfeiture 
and condemnation in the District Courts, one half thereof to the 
use of the United States: and by an act of the 9th of July, the 
commanders of the United States’ vessels were directed to cap- 
ture French armed vessels, and the president was authorized to 
grant commissions for the like purpose, to private armed vessels. 
These, acts were avowedly for the purpose of protecting the 
ecommerce of the United States from French aggressions, and 
were entirely defensive in their character. No war was declared, 
no reprisals were authorized, the direction was, only to repel in- 
jury, attempted or expected, and the president was to counter- 
mand his instructions and forbid the use of force, upon receiving 
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assurance that the French government would conform to the law 
of nations, and restrain its agents from further excesses. These 
measures, however violent in their character, were provoked, 
and perhaps rendered necessary, by the conduct of France, and 
the circumstances of the times; but, about this time, Congress 
passed an act, which cannot be justified on any principle of inter- 
national law, and which occasioned considerable difficulty in the 
subsequent negotiations. This was the act of the 7th of July, 
1798, as follows: 

‘Whereas the treaties concluded between the United States and France, 
have been repeatedly violated on the part of the French government; and the 
just claims of the United States for the reparation of the injuries so committed, 

ve been refused, and their attempts to negotiate an amicable adjustment of all 
complaints between the two nations have been repelled with indignity: and 
whereas, under authority of the French government, there is yet pursued against 
the United States, a system of predatory violence, infracting the said treaties, 
and hostile to the rights of a free and independent nation: Be it enacted, &c. 
That the United States are of right freed and exonerated from the stipulations 
of the treaties and of the consular convention, heretofore concluded between 
the United States and France; and that the same shall not henceforth be re- 
garded as legally obligatory on the government or the citizens of the United 
States.” 


This was a sweeping enactment, destroying at once, if valid, 
all our ties to France, and releasing us from all the obligations of 
the treaties. The objection to it is, that it is an attempt by one 
party to a compact to annul the covenant, without the consent of 
the other. It is true, nations have no common arbiter to whom to 
submit their differences, and therefore each must judge of its own 
rights, and put its own construction on treaties, in case of disa- 
greement. But it is not competent to either party, to declare a 
treaty void, because the other party has misconstrued it, or has 
violated some of its provisions, unless the violations are so evi- 
dent and so important as to authorize a declaration of war. 
Otherwise, a nation, after receiving all the advantages it could 
rs from a treaty, might, on account of some real or alleged 
infractions on the part of the other contracting nation, avoid the 
treaty, and relieve itself from engagements found to be incon- 
venient or burdensome. And it would be impossible to deter- 
mine what kind or degree of infraction would authorize such a 
course : whether of the whole treaty, or some of its stipulations, 
Even among individuals, a contract is never pronounced void, if 
it have been partially performed ; and it is still more important 
to have fixed rules in national affairs. It is very certain that 
France had not violated all the engagements of her treaties with 
the United States. Some had been nobly performed, and much 
to our advantage. ‘True, her aggressions upon our commerce had 
been outrageous, beyond all precedentyand would have justified 
a declaration of war. But the act of the 7th of July was not a 
declaration of war, nor intended to be such; and so long as our 
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government did not choose to incur the risk and the responsibi- 
lity of war, it could not, rightfully, attain its beneficial results, 
by abrogating treaties, which it considered burdensome. These 
are some of the reasons against the validity of this famous act, 
which was defended at that time of highly excited feeling, but 
now, seems to be generally abandoned. 

Under these acts of Congress, and the instructions given by 
the president to the armed vessels of the United States, many 
French vessels were captured, some of which were restored as 
not having been armed, and some (valued at not less than 600,000 
dollars) were condemned, one-half to the captors and the other 
to the United States. Upon receiving intelligence of these acts, 
the French government laid an embargo upon all American ves- 
sels in their ports, but soon after removed it, declaring, that not- 
withstanding these manifestations of hostile feelings on the part 
of the United States, France would still continue her forbearance, 
and endeavour to promote the relations of friendship between the 
two republics; clearly indicating that our proceedings were not 
considered as a declaration of war. 

We have thus endeavoured to sketch the history of our rela- 
tions with France, as connected with these claims; and to bring 
into view, the principal events that led to the treaty of 1800, as 
it is important to understand the manner in which the claims ori- 
ginated, and what was the relative position of the two countries 
at that time, in order to see how they were transferred from 
France to our own government. At the commencement of the 
negotiation which terminated in this treaty, the government of 
the United States had two objects in view; 1st, to procure in- 
demnity to its citizens for losses sustained in consequence of the 
unjust acts of France and her agents; and, 2d, to arrange a plan 
of future intercourse between the two nations. Franee, on the 
other hand, had several subjects of complaint and demand against 
the United States. The principal of these were, the claim to 
the reciprocal guaranty, according to the 11th article of the treaty 
of Alliance; the inexecution of treaties, by the refusal of this go- 
vernment to continue to the French the privileges they enjoyed 
in our ports under the treaties of Alliance and Commerce of 1778, 
and the Consular Convention of 1788 ;—the treaty with Great 
Britain, which contravened our treaty with her in several parti- 
culars ; and the claims of the French government and its citizens, 
for property taken and condemned under the acts of Congress, 
which we have mentioned. 

It was to negotiate upon, and adjust these conflicting claims, 
that the President of the United States, in the early part’of the 
year 1799, appointed Chief Justice Ellsworth, Mr. Davie, and Mr. 
Murray, Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary, 
*¢with full powers to discuss and settle by a treaty, all controver- 
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sies between the United States and France ;”’ having first received 
from the French minister of foreign affairs, an intimation, of 
a desire on the part of France to effect a settlement of existin 
differences ; and an assurance that our envoys would be ‘‘receiy 
with the respect due to the representatives of a free, independent, 
and powerful nation.”’ | 

In their instructions, these ministers were directed to make 
the payment of indemnities to American citizens, their principal 
object. 

** First—At the opening of the negotiation, you will inform the French minis- 
ters that the United States expect from France, as an indispensable condition of 
the treaty, a stipulation to make to the citizens of the United States, full com- 
pensation for all losses and damages which they shall have sustained by reason 
of irregular or illegal captures or condemnations, of their vessels and other pro- 
perty, under colour of authority or commissions from the French republic or its 
agents. And all captures and condemnations are deemed irregular or illegal, 
when contrary to the law of nations generally received and acknowledged in 
Europe, and to the stipulations in the treaty of amity and commerce, of the 6th 
of satya 1778, fairly and ingenuously interpreted, while that treaty remained 
in force.” 


As the French government had complained of infractions of the 
treaty of Amity and Commerce, by the United States, all claims 
for injuries thereby occasioned to France, or its citizens, were to 
be submitted to the same commissioners, who should be appoint- 
ed to settle the claims of American citizens. ‘If, however,’’ 
say the instructions, ‘¢the French government should desire to 
waive its national claims, you may do the like on the part of the 
United States. Doubtless, the claims of the latter would exceed 
those of the former ; but to avoid multiplying subjects of dispute, 
and because national claims may probably be less definite than 
those of individuals, and consequently more difficult to adjust, 
national claims may, on both sides, be relinquished,.”’ 

If the preceding claims should be duly attended to, and ade- 
quate arrangements made for adjusting and satisfying them, then 
the negotiators were to ‘¢turn their thoughts to the regulation of 
navigation and commerce, and to some other points interesting to 
the two nations ;”’ and full instructions were given in relation to 
these matters; the whole concluding with the specification of 
several points, which were to be considered as wltimata. Among 
these were the following: 

**1. That an article be inserted for establishing a board, with suitable powers, 
to hear and determine the claims of our citizens for the causes hereinbefore ex- 
pressed, and binding France to pay, or secure payment, of the sums which shall 
be awarded. 

**2. That the treaties and consular convention declared to be no longer obli- 
gatory by act of Congress, be not in whole or in part revived by the new treaty ; 
but that all the engagements to which the United States are to become parties, 
be specified in the new treaty. 

«3. That no guaranty of the whole or any part of the dominions of France 
be stiputated, nor any engagement in the nature of an alliance.” 
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Thus it appears, that the satisfaction of these claims was the 
principal object to be attained by the treaty; and that, although 
the government of the United States had a great national object 
in view, it did not intend to sacrifiee the rights of its citizens; 
but they were to be first provided for, and the other matters were 
to be subservient to them. How far this was done, will appear 
from the history of the negotiation. 

After many delays, our envoys reached Paris in the beginning 
of the year 1800; and soon after their arrival, addressed a note, 
dated 7th April, to the Commissioners appointed by the French 
government, stating their readiness to enter, immediately, upon 
the business of their mission, and saying, ‘‘to satisfy the demands 
of justice, and render a reconciliation cordial and permanent, 
they propose an arrangement, such as shall be compatible with 
national honour, and existing circumstances, to ascertain and dis- 
charge the equitable claims of the citizens of either nation upon 
the other, whether founded on contract, treaty, or the law of na- 
tions. The way being thus prepared, the undersigned will be at 
liberty to stipulate for that reciprocity and freedom of commer- 
cial intercourse between the two countries, which must essentially 
contribute to their mutual advancement.”’ In reply to this note, 
the French ministers wrote an answer, stating, ‘¢they think the 
first object of the negotiation ought to be the determination of 
the regulations, and the steps to be followed for the estimation 
and indemnification of injuries for which either nation may make 
claim, for itself or for any of its citizens. And that the second 
object is to assure the execution of treaties of friendship and com- 
merce made between the two nations, and the accomplishment of 
the views of reciprocal advantages which suggested them.” 

Thus mutually understanding the relative importance of the 
subjects of conference, the ministers of the two powers entered 
upon the discussion of the matters in controversy. The best his- 
tory of this negotiation, is the correspondence of the commis- 
sioners, included in the documents accompanying the president’s 
message; to which we would refer those of our readers who 
wish to examine the subject particularly. But as our limits do 
not permit its insertion here, we will give a summary of it, 
quoting, occasionally, from the notes of the respective ministers, 
the most striking particulars. 

Having informed the French ministers of the objects of their 
mission, and received the reply abovementioned, the American 
envoys opened the negotiation by submitting six articles of a 
treaty relating entirely to the claims which the citizens and sub- 
jects of the two nations might have against the two governments 
respectively, binding each government to make full and complete 
satisfaction for all such as should appear to be just, and providing 
a mode for their liquidation and payment. ‘This was done as the 
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best mode of expressing, fully and frankly, their views of the prin- 
ciples upon which the negotiation was to be conducted ; and the 
French ministers, in their reply, assenting to these principles, 
say, ‘‘The respective ministers agree, also, upon the expediency 
of compensation. The discussion, then, is now confined to two 
points, viz. 1st. What are the principles which ought to govern Ee 
the political and commercial relations of the two nations? 2d. . 





What is the form most suitable to the respective interests, of 
liquidating and discharging the indemnities which shall be due ?”’ : 
They then professed themselves ready to enter upon the discus- oa 
sion, but for a distinction, which the envoys had made, in the » £3 
articles offered, between the claims originating before, and those 
arising after the 7th of July; 1798, the date of the act of Con- 
gress, nullifying our treaties with France. This distinction they 
could not admit, and insisted upon the recognition of the an- 
cient treaties as the basis of the present negotiations; declaring 
that when they admitted. the principle of compensation, it was 
to ** give unequivocal evidence of the fidelity of the French go- 
vernment to its ancient engagements; every pecuniary stipula- 
tion appearing to it expedient, as a consequence of ancient trea- 
ties, and not as the preliminary of a new one.”’ 

Here was a great difficulty ; for the envoys had been expressly 
instructed, not to admit the existence of the former treaties, and, 
indeed, our engagements with England, by the treaty of 1794, 
had rendered it impossible to do so, without retracting the nulli- 
fication act of July 1798, since that, by avoiding the former trea- 
ties, had given to Great Britain, the exclusive right of shelter for 
her privateers in our ports, which had been secured to France by 
the treaty of 1778. In this dilemma, the envoys replied, defend- 
ing, as well as they could, the act of the 7th July, 1798, stating 
the impossibility of recognising the continued existence of the (" 
former treaties ; and submitting a project, containing thirty addi- fi 
tional articles, providing very minutely for the future intercourse 7 
between the two nations, but not mentioning the reciprocal gua- ‘2 
ranty, nor allowing to French privateers the right of shelter and 
protection within our harbours. 

This communication remained a considerable time unanswered, 
and, when urged to reply, the French ministers said, that the in- 
structions they had received, being based upon the principle of 
the recognition of the ancient treaties, they could not answer the 
propositions now made by the envoys, without new instructions, 
for which they had sent to the First Consul, then at the head of 
the army in Italy. In their communication made to the depart- 
ment of state in this interval, our envoys say their success is yet 
doubtful, and add, ‘‘the French think it hard to indemnify for 
violating engagements, unless they can thereby be restored to the 
benefits of them.’? As the French ministers insisted so strenu- 
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ously upon the recognition of the treaties, and seemed particu- 
larly intent upon the admission of their privateers into our ports, 
to the exclusion of the English ; our negotiators offered to insert a 
stipulation, that the indemnities which might be awarded to our 
citizens, should not be paid, until France should be put on a foot- 
ing, in that respect, with the most fayoured nation; which, as 
our treaty with me ne was limited in its duration, might be 
done in the course of a few years. To which the French minis- 
ters replied, that, although France had a right by the 17th arti- 
cle of the treaty of 1778, to the exclusive protection of our ports 
for her privateers and their prizes, yet, from a conviction that 
the exercise of this right might be inconvenient to the United 
States, and a desire to promote their prosperity and perfect inde- 
pendence, she might magnanimously waive this privilege, and 
consent to be placed on the ground of the most favoured nation ; 
but she would never relinquish it in favour of an enemy ;—“the 
French government,” they said, “would be honoured by the sa- 
crifice of a privilege which can be prejudicial to its ally; but it 
would be disgraced in depriving itself of it, to the advantage of 
y~ enemy, and without advantage to the American indepen- 
ence. 

When the new instructions were received, the French minis- 
ters resumed the negotiation, insisting still upon the principle 
that the treaties which united France and the United States were 
not broken; that even war could not have broken them ; and agree- 
ing, upon the admission of this principle, ‘that the parties on 
both sides, ought to be compensated for the damages which have 
been mutually caused by their misunderstanding.”? They then 
offered two propositions, either of which they were willing to 
act upon, viz. Ist. ‘*To stipulate a full and entire recognition of 
the treaties, and the reciprocal engagement of compensation for 
damages resulting on both sides from their infraction ;”’ or, 2d. 
‘<The formation of a new treaty, inj*vhich the French nation, 
laying aside a privilege disagreeabl@to the United States, would 
treat for its political and commercial relations, as the most fa- 
voured nation ; and in which there would be no demand for com- 
pensation ;” thus reducing it to the simple alternative of—the an- 
cient treaties and full indemnity—or, a new treaty, assuring 
equality, without indemnity. 

The French government was positive. It was evidently im- 
possible to obtain both the objects of the mission; and it now 
became necessary for the envoys to decide whether the negotia- 
tion should be broken off, or their instructions departed from; 
whether the treaties should be revived, or the indemnities saeri- 
ficed. In their despatch to the department of state, dated Au- 
gust 15th, 1800, they say, ‘‘It has, however, become manifest, 
that the negotiation must be abandoned, or our instructions de- 
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viated from. Should the latter be ventured upon, which, from 
present appearances, is not improbable, the deviation will be no 
ne than a change of circumstances may be presumed to jus- 
tify. 

Under these impresssions, the envoys offered the project of a 
treaty, founded, as they said, upon the adoption of the first alter- 
native in the overture of the French plenipotentiaries. By this, 
it was to be agreed, that the ancient treaties should be renewed 
and confirmed, except so far as altered by the present treaty,— 
that either party, upon the payment of 3,000,000 of francs, might 
reduce the rights of the other as to privateers, to those of the 
most favoured nation; that the mutual guaranty should be com- 
muted for the annual payment of 1,000,000 of francs during war, 
or the gross sum of 5,000,000 of francs at any one time; that the 
former treaties, except the 17th article, should be modified ; that 
there should be a mutual stipulation for indemnities ; and that all 
ar vag seized, but not then condemned, should be restored. 

o this, the French ministers replied, that as this project con- 
tained an essential modification of the 17th article, they were 
entitled to consider it an adoption of their second alternative, by 
which the indemnities were to be relinquished; but, as an evi- 
dence of the amicable intentions of France, they offered to con- 
sent to the payment of indemnities, upon the recognition of the 
treaties with certain modifications, which the envoys declined 
acceding to. They then proposed in direct terms, that ¢ the in- 
demnities which shall be due by France to the citizens of the 
United States, shall be paid for by the United States ; and, in re- 
turn for which, France yields the exclusive privilege resulting 
from the 17th and 22d articles of the treaty of commerce, and 
from the rights of guaranty of the 11th article of the treaty of 
alliance.” This the envoys were obliged to decline, as not being 
within the powers given them; but it would seem, that the go- 
vernment of the United States agreed to these terms, by the con- 
vention subsequently ratified. In their communications on this 
subject, the French ministers said it was always their intention 
to reserve to France, the right of choice between the restoration 
of her privileges, and the payment of indemnities ; so that they 
never supposed that she would enjoy privileges without the pay- 
ment of indemnities, or could pay indemnities without the en- 
joyment of privileges. And as they always professed a readiness 
to conclude a treaty upon these terms, it was only the refusal to 
reeognise the ancient treaties which prevented the payment of 
indemnities. 

At length, finding it utterly impossible to accomplish the ob- 
ject of their mission, and convinced that there was no hope of 
obtaining the indemnities, without giving to France, the privileges 
claimed under the former treaties; the American ministers deter- 
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mined, that, under all circumstances, it would be expedient to 
make ‘‘a temporary arrangement, which would extricate the 
United States from the situation in which they were involved, 
save the immense property of our citizens then depending before 
the French council of prizes, and secure, as far as possible, our 
commerce against the abuses of captures during the present war.”’ 
With this view, after some further negotiation, they agreed to 
the convention of the 30th of September, 1800; the second arti- 
cle of which is as follows: viz. 


‘* Art. 2. The ministers plenipotentiary of the two parties, not being able to 
agree, at present, respecting the treaty of Alliance of 6th February, 1778, the 
treaty of Amity and Commerce of the same date, and the Convention of the 14th 
of November, 1788, nor upon the indemnities mutually due or claimed; the 
parties will negotiate further on these subjects at a convenient time ; and until 
they may have agreed upon these points, the said treaties and convention shall 
peat no operation, and the relations of the two countries shall be regulated as 
ollows :” 


The third and fourth articles stipulated for the mutual restora- 
tion of publie ships, and of property captured, but not defini- 
tively condemned; and the fifth, and last article, provided, that 


** The debts contracted by one of the two nations with individuals of the other, 
or by the individuals of one, with the individuals of the other, shall be paid, or 
the payment may be prosecuted in the same manner as if there had been no 
misunderstanding between the two states. But this clause shall not extend to 
indemnities claimed on account of captures or confiscations.” 


This convention, duly signed by the respective ministers, was 
transmitted to the United States, and submitted by the president 
to the senate; who, by resolution on the 3d of February, 1801, 
consented to, and advised its ratification; provided the second 
article be expunged, and that the following article be added or 
inserted: ‘It is agreed that the present convention shall be in 
force for the term of eight years from the time of the exchange 
of the ratifications,”” and it was accordingly so ratified by the 
president. 

Thus altered, it was sent back to France, where the First Con- 
sul, after some demur, on account of the alterations made by the 
senate, agreed to ratify it, but added the following clause. 

** The government of the United States having added to its ratification, that 
the convention should be in force for the space of eight years, and having omit- 
ted the second article, the government of the French republic consents to ac- 
cept, ratify, and confirm the above convention, with the addition importing that 
the convention shall be in force for the space of eight years, and with the re- 


trenchment of the second article; provided, that by this retrenchment, the two 
states renounce the respective pretensions which are the object of the said article.” 


With this explanatory clause, it was returned to America, and 
Mr. Jefferson, who had, in the interval, succeeded Mr. Adams 
as president, again submitted it to the senate, who on the 19th of 
December, 1801, resolved ‘‘that they considered the said con- 
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vention as fully ratified,’ and returned it to the president for 
promulgation. It was accordingly promulged, and the good faith 
of the United States pledged for its performanee. 

Such is the history of this memorable convention; and the 
first question that oceurs, is—Did the government of the United 
States, by this convention, as ultimately ratified, release the claims 
of its citizens upon France? If so, was it for a valuable consider- 
ation? 

That the claims were released, there can be no doubt. Al- 
though not stipulated in express terms, the clause which was in- 
tended to preserve them, was stricken out by the senate, and this 
alteration was acceded to by France, with the express assertion 
that the omission was a release of all claims by both parties; 
which construction was confirmed by the senate, when they re- 
solved that ‘ they considered the convention as fully ratified.” 
If any further evidence of the intention of the two governments 
were needed, it may be found in the official declaration of Presi- 
dent Jefferson, that ‘‘he did not regard the declaratory clause 
(of the French ratification) as more than a legitimate inference 
from the rejection by the senate of the second article:”’ and the 
fact, that in all the subsequent intercourse between the two na- 
tions, it has never been pretended that these claims continued 
against France. 

That the release was made for a valuable consideration, is as 
little questionable. The claims of France upon the United States, 
were, some of them at least, well founded. The guaranty alone, 
was of vast importance ; and our government showed its sense 
of its magnitude, by offering, in lieu of it, an annual war subsidy 
of 200,000 dollars, the capital of which, at our ordinary rate of 
interest, would exceed three millions of dollars. The French es- 
timated it much higher. And if continued, and performed in 
good faith, its value was incalculable. As stated in the instruc- 
tions of the first envoys, it would “ perpetually expose us to the 
risk and expense of war, or to disputes and questions concerning 
our national faith.”? Nor was the validity of these claims affected 
by the existing state of the relations of the two countries. ‘There 
was no war. Both parties disclaimed the idea of its existence : 
and it will scarcely be pretended, now, that the act of Congress, 
nullifying the treaties, could affect the rights of France. If then, 
there were any subsisting claims,—however undefined,—they 
were of value; and it is certain, that the French government re- 
lied upon them as a set off against our reclamations for injuries. 
Throughout the whole negotiation, they were employed for this 
purpose, so that if yielded, (as they might have been without in- 
jury, if unimportant,) the indemnities would have been paid. 
But the final act of ratification was an admission, on our part, of 
their existence and value. Otherwise, we must suppose that our 
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government relinquished the claims, about which it had been so 
long and so strenuously contending, and which our ministers 
were instructed never to abandon, not only without adequate 
consideration, but without motive: for the convention might 
have been ratified as originally agreed upon, and the claims con- 
tinued against France, were it not for the desire of our govern- 
ment to be rid of the French claims referred to in the second 
article. In addition to this, we have the express acknowledgment 
of our government, in a letter from Mr. Madison, secretary of 
state, to Mr. Pinckney, our minister to Spain, dated February 6, 
1804, in which he instructs him to press our claims for spolia- 
tions upon Spain, and says: “The plea on which it seems that 
the Spanish government now principally relies, is the erasure of 
the second article from our late convention with France, by which 
France was released from the indemnities due for spoliations 
committed under her immediate responsibility, to the United 
States. The claims from which France was released, were ad- 
mitted by France, and the release was for a valuable consi- 
deration in a correspondent release of the United States from 
certain claims on them.”’ The fact is, the consideration received 
by the United States, under the convention of 1800, though of a 
different nature, was as real as the cession of Florida, for which 
the Spanish claims were paid, while those upon France remain 
still unsatisfied. 

The next question is,—Ought the United States to make com- 
pensation to those whose claims upon France were thus extin- 
guished? To this we have no hesitation in answering in the 
affirmatiys. Were this the case of individuals, there could be 
little-doubt. Wherever a person acting for another, and especially 
where an agent commissioned to negotiate for a principal, makes 
use of the property of the principal for his own advantage, either 
to gain some benefit or avoid some injury, he is bound by every 
rule of morality and justice, to account to his principal for the 
property so used. The claims upon France for indemnities were 
perfectly just, and authorized our government to demand full re- 
muneration, upon the acknowledged principles of international 
law; and the citizens of the United States had a right to expect 
the interference of their government, to protect their rights, and 
obtain satisfaction for the wrongs they had suffered. That this 
obligation was felt by the government, is evident from the steps 
taken to obtain the indemnities from France; particularly in the 
instructions given to the last envoys, who were directed to re- 
quire, ‘as an indispensable condition of the treaty,” a stipulation 
to make to the citizens of the United States, full compensation 
for all losses and damages they had sustained by reason of the 
injurious conduct of France and her agents. ‘Throughout the 
whole negotiation, too, these claims were the principal object in 
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the consideration of our ministers, who always gave them the 
first place in every proposition they made; and ceased to insist 
upon them only when it was impracticable to obtain them con- 
sistently with their country’s interest. 

That this was the proper mode of seeking redress is clear ; and 
government did nothing more than duty in undertaking to nego- 
tiate for the payment of these indemnities. How far it was 
bound to prosecute the claim, or whether it should have refused 
to make any terms with France till the indemnities were pro- 
vided for, might be a matter of doubt. But this is not the ground 
of the application now made. It is not because our government 
did not press the demand upon France with sufficient energy ; 
but because it made use of these claims for its own purposes. 
After having invited its citizens to confide their demands to its 
management, and actually taken upon itself the prosecution of 
them, the government appropriated them to its own use, by 
making them the consideration for which it obtained a release 
from the obligations incurred by the early treaties with France. 
That this was done is clear, from the repeated offers made by the 
French ministers to stipulate for the liquidation and payment of 
indemnities, if the treaties were recognised, and France permit- 
ted to enjoy the privileges secured by them. But the United 
States would not consent to this: and rather than allow those 
privileges to France, the claim to indemnities was extinguished. 
The government, then, thought the release from the obligations 
to France, a sufficient consideration for the indemnities ; and no 
one can say this judgment was erroneous. It is true, the claims 
of France were indefinite, and, from their nature, incapable of 
exact valuation ; but they were not, on that account, the less real, 
or the less entitled to attention. In speaking of the guaranty, 
the Executive said, in the instructions to Messrs. Pinckney, 
Marshall and Gerry, it would ‘¢ perpetually expose us to the 
risk and expense of war, or to disputes and questions concerning 
our national faith;’? and authorized the offer of five millions of 
franes, to be released from it. And with respect to the rights 
claimed under the 17th article, no doubt many French privateers 
and their prizes were lost in consequence of being refused pro- 
tection in our ports; which, in addition to the claim on national 
grounds, would form a large item in the account against the 
United States. The consideration, then, received by the United 
States, was valuable,—was ample. Such was the opinion of the 
contracting powers at the time ; such was the opinion of several 
of the officers. of our government, as expressed in their corre- 
spondence on the subject ; the same was declared by Mr. Madi- 
son, secretary of state, in his letter of the 6th of February, 1804; 
and the last committee who reported to the senate on this sub- 
ject, give it as their opinion “ that it would drain the treasury 
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were they to give the petitioners the value of the obligations 
which the sacrifice of their property purchased.” 

No doubt the government was perfectly competent to release 
the claims of its citizens upon France; and that it was right in 
doing so, for the attainment of an object of general advantage, is 
readily admitted. But then, the claimants contend, that they 
ought to be compensated for their property, thus appropriated 
to the public use. And this, both on general principles, and by 
positive law. That private property may be taken for public use, 
whenever the general good requires it, is one of the conditions 
of civil society; but it is perfectly well understood, that in all 
such cases, compensation is to be made. Thus, whenever, in 
making a road, or a canal, it is necessary to occupy part of the 
land of an individual, authority is given to do so, upon paying 
him an equivalent; and provision is made for settling the price 
he shall be obliged to take, if he be unreasonable in his demands. 
In like manner, when, in the course of transactions with foreign 
nations, a government makes use of the property or the rights of 
some of its citizens, to obtain some national object, those, whose 
property has been so used, are to be paid out of the national 
treasury, that the burden may be borne equally by the whole 
community, and not by a few individuals. Vattel says* “‘If the 
nation disposes of the public property, in virtue of its eminent 
domain, the alienation is valid, as having been made with a suf- 
ficient power. When it disposes, in like manner, in a case of 
necessity, of the possessions of a community or an individual, the 
alienation will be valid for the same reason. But justice demands 
that this community, or this individual, be recompensed out of 
the public money: and if the treasury is not able to pay it, all 
the citizens are obliged to contribute to it; for the expenses of 
the state ought to be supported equally, or in just proportion. It 
is in this, as in the throwing of merchandise overboard, to save 
the vessel.”” And again :t ‘The necessity of making a peace 
authorizes the sovereign to dispose of things even belonging to 
private persons. But these cessions being made for the common 
advantage, the state is to indemnify the citizens who are sufferers 
by them.” 

Besides this obligation, which all nations are under, to remu- 
nerate individuals for their property, when taken for the public 
use, the government of the United States is particularly bound, 
by positive law, to do justice in such cases; for the constitution 
declarest{ that “ private property shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation.” If ever there was a case of using 
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private property for public purposes, it was when the United 
States, by the mere right of sovereignty, and without the consent 
of the claimants, extinguished their claims upon France, for the 
purpose of being released from inconvenient and onerous obliga- 
tions. 

This principle of remuneration has been repeatedly recognised 
and acted upon by the United States. Congress has passed nu- 
merous acts, directing indemnity to individuals for property 
taken for public use, or injured in the public service. Among 
these, are instances of compensation made for injury done to 
plantations by the troops of the United States, or the orders of 
public officers ;* for loss of property destroyed by the enemy;t 
and for the detention of vessels, sunk in the harbour of Balti- 
more, to assist in the defence of that place.t We may quote on 
this subject, the language of the committee of the senate, in their 
report made Feb. 8, 1827. 


**In our compacts with several states, whenever we have taken for our own 
use, property reserved by the compact to them, we have readily admitted our 
liability to respond. In that with the state of Georgia, we had, among other 
thi stipulated to extinguish the Indian title within her limits. In attempting 
to fulfil this stipulation, we, in a treaty with the Indians, ceded to certain indi- 
viduals, a portion of the same lands as a part of the consideration for the extin- 
guishment of title, thus taking, for our own use, part of the lands which we had 
stipulated to purchase for the use of ae to pay for another part which we 
did purchase. Georgia complained, and claimed an appropriation to extinguish 
the title to these ‘reservations.’ Her claim was too just to be refused, and we 
readily granted the appropriation. Many of our citizens had suffered injurics 
from Spain, similar to those of which the petitioners complain. Spain was una- 
ble to pay an adequate indemnity, but by a cession of territory. We received 
the territory for our benefit : exonerated Spain from the claims of our citizens, 
and paid them what we deemed a fair equivalent for the cession. Should it be ob- 
jected that it cannot be ascertained what was the value of the consideration paid 

y France for the release of the claims, the same difficulty was presented in the 
case of Spain. ‘The claimants were obliged to submit to our estimate, and re- 
ceive the amount which we determined the cession to be worth. Had we, in 
the case of Spain, obtained the cession of territory, and made no provision to 
pay our citizens for claims released, this would have been a case against the pe- 
titioners ; as it is, it is certainly a case in their favour. In each case, the consider- 
ation for the release was worth something, and upon that something we ought, 
in one case, as we did in the other, to fix a fair and reasonable value, and remu- 
nerate the claimants to that amount. A board of commissioners, such as was 
eee meee = by our ministers, might have burdened us with a debt equal to the 
osses of the French possessions, with the addition of indemnities for infrac- 
tions of the treaty of commerce, and the sums thus awarded might have equal- 
led, and even exceeded, the actual losses of all the claimants. They now ask 
us to determine the amount ourselves, to provide for the examination, liquida- 
tion, and payment of their claims, and they will then be satisfied that they have 
been eeuned as others. 

**The United States have faithfully fulfilled their engagements with foreign 
nations and the individual states; they have satisfied their citizens for Spanish 


* Act. 3d March, 1817. 
t Act. 7th May, 1822. 
¢ Act. 26th April, 1822. 
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spoliations. In the convention of 1803, for the purchase of Louisiana, they re- 
served twenty millions of francs out of the consideration, to satisfy our citizens 
for ‘ debts’ due to them by the French government prior to 30th September 1800, 
and expressly stipulated in their favour in the fifth article of the convention of 
that date between the United States and France. They have, moreover, dis- 
charged a debt of gratitude to the indigent officers and soldiers of the revolu- 
tion; and the case of the petitioners seems to stand nearly alone, unadjusted, 
unsatisfied. Your committee, in fine, can see nothing in their case which takes 
it from the ordinary rule of justice, which requires that an agent shall account for 
what he receives for his principal, or from that, avowed and practiced on by the 
government in other cases. And they cannot perceive how we can withhold 
from these claimants their just due, consistently with the clause in the constitu- 
tion which provides that * private property shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation.’ ” 


When we inquire for the reasons, why this demand upon our 
government, which appears to be so clearly established upon prin- 
ciples of justice, has not been met and satisfied ; perhaps, the true 
one might be found in that repugnance, which is commonly felt 
to admit pecuniary claims. And this is peculiarly the case when 
men act together, in bodies, where the responsibility is divided 
among many; more especially, if not subject to any controlling 
authority. It is a matter of daily observation, that men, when 
associated in bodies, will act upon reasons, which would be 
deemed wholly insufficient to govern the conduct of individuals. 
So, in relation to these claims, there seems to be something in 
the air of the capitol, which breaks the force of the arguments 
by which they are supported; and no matter how clearly they 
are proved, or how forcibly they are argued ; when other means 
fail, a silent vote postpones the consideration, or condemns them 
to oblivion. 

But some objections have been made, which we mean to con- 
sider ; and in doing so, we wish to notice all that have been re- 
lied upon by those opposed to the payment of these claims. 

The most plausible, if not the best founded, of these objections, 
is the allegation, that these claims, however just in themselves, 
were, in fact, of no value, because France would never have paid 
them ; and that, therefore, in releasing them, the United States 
only relinquished what was worth nothing. And it is asserted by 
these objectors, that the government of the United States fully per- 
formed its duty, by doing every thing for the claimants, that could 
be done in the way of negotiation, and only ceased to press the 
demand when it became utterly hopeless. To this, it might well 
be replied, that, however apparently hopeless, the government had 
no right to release them without making compensation ; and it can 
hardly be said to have performed its duty by destroying what it 
undertook to preserve and render available. If the indemnities 
could not be obtained by negotiation, surely nothing ought to 
have been done to prevent their recovery. It is, moreover, too 
late for the United States to make this objection. We pressed 
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these as just and valid claims against France, and, after being 
offered a stipulation for their liquidation and payment, if we 
would admit the counter-claims which France had against us, we 
finally agreed to release them in consideration of being exonerated 
from those counter-claims. If, then, this exoneration was an ob- 
ject of any importance, (and who can doubt that it was?) we 
have gained that object by the sacrifice of these claims, which 
was considered by France to be an equivalent; and it is hardly 
becoming now to say that we outwitted her in the negotiation by 
giving moonshine as the price of that to which we attached so 
much importance. 

But is it true that they were worth nothing? Every act of 
both governments asserts directly the contrary. To deny their 
justice would be to subvert some of the best established prin- 
ciples of national law; to admit that one nation might commit 
every species of aggression and injury upon the citizens of an- 
other, without being in any way responsible to the sufferers. But 
this is not pretended. Our government always asserted the right 
of its citizens to indemnity for the spoliations committed by the 
authority of France; and France never denied it. On the con- 
trary, she admitted it on various occasions ; and even went so far 
as to agree to a liquidation of the claims, if the United States 
would pay the amount as a loan to her; and, finally, she accept- 
eda a from these claims, as an equivalent for similar claims 
of her own subjects, of considerable amount, and the surrender of 
privileges which were of great importance. In all this, there is 
nothing to prove that these claims upon France were worthless. 
If not available in the hands of individuals, they were certainly 
useful to the government, who purchased, with them, an object 
of incalculable value. 

But again, they were of the same character with the claims 
which our government is now pressing upon France; and are 
these worthless? Surely not. Their justice has been established, 
and to say they are worthless, would be to charge our govern- 
ment with folly for urging them, and to deny the principles upon 
which the intercourse of nations is founded. What would be 
said, if our government, after having established the justice and 
the validity of these claims against France, were to release them 
for the acquisition of territory, or of some political or commer- 
cial advantages? Would not the general sense of the community 
require that compensation should be made to the individuals 
whose rights were thus sacrificed to the public good? If so, the 
claimants for French spoliations, previous to the convention of 
1800, have an equally good right to compensation ; and time has 
ony obscured, without weakening its foundations. 

ther claims, of as little or less promising appearance, have 
been realized, while these are barred by the act of our govern- 
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ment. That portion of the claims which was continued by the 
fifth article of the convention of 1800, was provided for, at the 
purchase of Louisiana, in 1803. The claims upon Spain, which 
no one could have supposed of greater value than those upon 
France, have been paid under the Florida treaty. If it be said 
that these were both under peculiar circumstances, and would 
never have been settled, but for the accidental acquisition of those 
territories: we answer, that the recent convention with Denmark, 
is a proof to the contrary, and is an instance of a government 
making compensation for injuries, from a mere sense of justice, 
without any of the peculiar circumstances to be found in the 
other cases. By that convention, Denmark has stipulated to pay 
six hundred thousand dollars as indemnity for injuries done to 
our citizens by the Danish government or its agents. Of the 
same character was the stipulation by England, to pay more than 
a million of dollars to the owners of slaves carried away from 
our coasts at the close of the last war: and why might not a simi- 
lar act of justice be expected from France? 

And even if it were necessary to wait for some combination 
of circumstances, by which our government could pay for some 
acquisition, and satisfy its own citizens at the same time; it is 
impossible to say, that in the progress of affairs, events might 
not occur which would give the means of such double payment. 
This did, in fact, occur, within three years after the convention 
of 1800, in the Louisiana treaty ; when these claims would, no 
doubt, have been provided for, had they not been barred by the 
convention. But, the fact is, that exactly such an opportunity 
offered, when France made her demands an offset to the claims 
for spoliations, and the United States, by the release of those 
claims, acquired what they had, in vain, offered large sums of 
money to purchase. If France had now claims of the same na- 
ture and extent upon our government, and we, by express con- 
tract, were to release the present demands of our citizens upon 
her, for a similar release on her part, no one could doubt the 
propriety of making compensation to the individuals, whose 
claims should be so released; and yet the case of the claimants 
for spoliations prior to 1800, is precisely the same, except that 
the release was a necessary and well understood implication, in- 
stead of an express contract. 

After all, perhaps the best mode of determining the value of 
any thing, is the price obtained for it. We are very apt, in esti- 
mating the importance of things long past, to forget the circum- 
stances of the time, and judge according to the present situation 
of affairs. But, it is only necessary to reflect a moment upon the 
situation of this country, in the year 1800, to be convinced of 
the inestimable importance of the release from the obligations of 
the ancient treaties. ‘The observance of them would have inevi- 
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tably involved us in a war with England, to the utter destruction 
of our. already suffering commerce. Our refusal to allow to 
France the privileges stipulated in those treaties, and the acts of 
Congress resisting the aggressions of France, had placed us in a 
hostile attitude, which could not continue long without produc- 
ing an actual war with that power, which would have led to an 
alliance with England, and caused the most violent distractions 
in this country. Besides other evils of various kinds, great ex- 
pense would have been the unavoidable consequence. France 
insisted upon the privileges secured by the treaties, and we had 
only the alternative of conceding them, at the imminent risk of 
war with England, or refusing them, with the certainty of war 
with France, unless we had something to offer in their place. 
The claims of our merchants, valued at fifteen millions of dollars, 
was all that we had to offer; France agreed to accept them as an 
Seve for all her demands, and by this arrangement we were 
relieved from a situation full of difficulty and danger. After this, 
who will presume to say that those claims were worthless? They 
never were worthless, they never were hopeless; both govern- 
ments estimated them at a very high rate, and when the United 
States finally released them, it was not as valueless claims whose 
recovery was desperate, but as a valuable equivalent for import- 
ant advantages. 

If it be argued that the 2d article of the convention, as origi- 
nally framed, was an indefinite postponement, and virtual aban- 
donment of the claims; and, therefore, this government assumed 
no responsibility by striking it out: it does not alter the case. If 
it was an abandonment of our claims, it was equally so of those 
of France, and the mutual demands which had been the great 
eause of difficulty throughout the negotiation, were thus set 
against each other, and the extinction of both was effected. At 
any rate, the rejected article gave no release, and would have 
preserved the chance of recovery in some other mode. 

It has been objected, that the government of the United States 
is not responsible for these claims, because it received no equi- 
valent; the treaties with France having been abrogated by the 
act of the 7th July 1798; and, therefore, her claim to the benefit 
of them was groundless. But this is totally untenable. We have 
already stated some of the reasons, why that act of Congress was 
ineffectual, and, however favourably we may be disposed to regard 
the acts of our own government, it would be difficult to convince 
France, that one party to a compact had a right to annul it; or 
that her rights, secured by the treaties, were destroyed, because 
the United States had declared themselves freed from their obli- 
gation. Certain it is, she never admitted the validity of this act ; 
and, however disputed, her rights were the subject of negotiation, 
and, as such, were treated by those who framed the convention. 
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Another, and more imposing objection is, that the claims for 
spoliations, as well as the French claim of privileges, were ex- 
tinguished by the war between the two nations, which, accord- 
ing to the received doctrine, cancels all previous obligations, and 
leaves the parties to form new relations on the return of peace. 
To this, it might be answered, that war is always undertaken to 
attain some object; and if that object be indemnity for injuries 
done to individuals, and the offending power offer, in the nego- 
tiations for peace, to give the indemnity thus sought, which is 
declined in consideration of national advantages granted in lieu 
of it, compensation would still be due to the individuals, whose 
right were thus bartered for the national benefit. 

ut it is unnecessary to argue this point; for there was no war, 
nor any thing to affect the existing rights of the parties. The 
United States had no intention of declaring war. The acts of 
Congress were passed for the protection of our commerce, and 
were purely defensive in their character. They did not even au- 
thorize reprisals, to indemnify our citizens for losses occasioned 
by the French; which might have been done, without war. 
They merely directed the capture of armed vessels; and when it 
was found that some which had been taken were not armed, they 
were restored to their owners. There were several distinct enact- 
ments, authorizing specific acts; which would not have been the 
case if war had been intended. And further, the president was 
empowered to suspend all these laws, and restore things to their 
former state, upon receiv..g information that France had revoked 
her offensive decrees; which he could not constitutionally do, if 
the two nations were at war, since only the president and senate 
can make peace. 

Neither did France regard these proceedings as a declaration 
of war. Upon receiving intelligence of them, the French govern- 
ment laid an embargo upon all American vessels, which occa- 
sioned the imprisonment of some American sailors ; whereupon 
the minister of marine addressed a circular to the different ports, 
in which he says: ‘¢1 remark, citizen, by the correspondence 
of the greater part of the governors of the ports, that the embargo 
laid recently upon American vessels, has produced the deten- 
tion of their crews. The intentions of government have been ill 
understood, by the adoption of a measure, that in the first place 
compromits the safety of the vessels, and in the second seems to 
place us in a hostile attitude against the United States; when, on 
the contrary, the acts of the government evince the desire to 
maintain a good understanding between the two republics.’’ 
And in another circular, written after the embargo was removed, 
the same minister says: “Our political situation with regard to 
the United States, citizen, not having undergone, up to this day, 
any change that might have an influence upon the attentions due 
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to neutral nations, I think it unnecessary to bring to your recol- 
lection that no attempt should be made against the security and 
liberty of persons composing the officers and crew of every Ame- 
rican vessel that is found regular, and that the same course should 
be observed towards all passengers, and other citizens of the 
United States, furnished with passports or necessary protec- 
tions.” 

The same thing appears through the whole negotiation, con- 
ducted on both sides on the principle of settling differences be- 
tween two nations in amity, not of restoring peace to those who 
were at war. The instructions to our envoys, after stating the in- 
jurious acts of France, proceed: ‘¢ This conduct of the French 
republic would well have justified an immediate declaration of 
war on the part of the United States; but, desirous of maintain- 
ing peace, and still willing to leave open the door of reconcilia- 
tion with France, the United States contented themselves with 
preparations for defence, and measures calculated to defend their 
commerce.’’? And when it became necessary to deny the obliga- 
tion of the treaties, our ministers did not rely on an existing 
state of war, as having cancelled them; but alleged that they were 
abrogated by the act of the 7th of July, 1798. The convention, 
too, which was agreed on, differed in many essential particulars 
from a treaty of peace; and it seems impossible, after a review 
of all the circumstances, to contend that there ever was a war be- 
tween the two countries. 

Another objection has been made to the payment of these 
claims, which scarcely deserves notice, except that it has been 
suggested in one of the reports, and urged by an honourable 
senator in his place, who said in the course of debate, that “‘ he 
was opposed in toto to pay some millions of money, which, it 
appeared, was chiefly claimed by insurance companies ; and 
he thought it unjust and improper to give any countenance to 
these claims.”” With great deference to the honourable senator, 
it appears to us, that if the claim be just, it is a matter of no sort 
of consequence, who are the claimants ; they are entitled to be 
heard. Granting, for a moment, that the claim is made by insu- 
rance companies, it is not to be forgotten that those companies 
are composed of our fellow-citizens, and that they are a highly 
meritorious class, who deserve to be encouraged for the benefit 
of commerce. But it is not true that insurance companies are 
the only claimants. The compensation will be paid, in many 
cases, to the original owners of the property lost, or to their 
widows and children: and in others, to private underwriters, 
who were as really interested in the property to the amount of 
their subscription, and as fairly entitled to be indemnified for 
their losses. It should never be said that a vulgar prejudice of 
this kind preyented a great nation from paying a just debt. 
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But it may be asked, Why is this application made at this late 
day? Why was it not long since settled ? Certainly not from any 
fault of the applicants: they have done all in their power; and 
surely, they ought not to have this added to their other injuries, 
that because they have been slighted so long, therefore they 
must be neglected altogether. They have shown their confidence 
in the justice of their demand, by making it immediately after 
the convention, and continuing it to the present time. It is their 
misfortune that so long a period has been suffered to elapse with- 
out redress. The government, upon whom the demand is made, 
has occasioned the delay, and cannot with any propriety make 
this a ground of refusal. It only remains, to give a brief account 
of what has been done in this matter, since the Convention. 

At the next session of Congress, the memorials “ of sundry 
merchants and traders of the United States,”’ asking indemnity 
for these spoliations, were presented, and referred to a commit- 
tee, who made a report setting forth the various acts of the two 
governments giving rise to the claims; but without stating any 
opinion as to the liability of the United States to make compen- 
sation. There was some discussion upon the subject, but under 
very unfavourable circumstances. It was a period of violent ex- 
citement. The party supposed to be most connected in feeling 
with the French republicans, had just triumphed over their po- 
litical opponents, and constituted a majority of the legislature ; 
so that claims, which involved a reprobation of French measures, 
and attached upon this government by an act of the late defeated 
administration, met with but little favour. The report was not 
acted on. 

In February 1807, another committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives, to whom was referred the memorial of sundry mer- 
chants on this subject, made a report, referring to the former 
report for a statement of the facts of the case, and concluding 
with the following expression of opinion : 


** From a mature consideration of the subject, and from the best judgment 
your committee have been able to form of the case, they are of opinion, that 
this government, by expunging the second article of our convention with France, 
of the 30th September, 1800, became bound to indemnify the memorialists, for 
those just claims, which they otherwise would rightfully have, on the govern- 
ment of France ; for the spoliations committed on their commerce by the illegal 
captures made by the cruisers and other armed vessels of that power, in violation of 
the laws of nations, and in breach of treaties then existing between the two na- 
tions : which claims they were, by the rejection of the said article of the conven- 
tion, forever barred from preferring to the government of France for compensa- 
tion. Your committee beg leave to decline giving an opinion on the precise 
time when those claims ought to commence, or on the period for captures, after 
which the memorialists would not have been entitled to compensation from 
France, and of course cannot be entitled to indemnity from the United States.” 


This report was not acted upon; and the situation of the coun- 
try,—involved in controversies with the European powers, and 
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subsequently, in actual war with England, prevented further at- 
tention to the subject, until the year 1818; when it was again 
brought before Congress, by several memorials and petitions, 
and referred to a committee of the senate, who reported unfa- 
vourably to the claimants, on the ground that the government of 
the United States, having done all in its power for the relief of 
the claimants by negotiation, was not liable to indemnify them ; 
but without noticing the fact of an equivalent having been re- 
ceived for the renunciation. 

In the session of 1821-22, a petition was presented, asking re- 
lief in two particular cases of spoliation; upon which, the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs of the house of representatives reported 
unfavourably, partly on general principles, and partly on the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the cases mentioned in the petition. 

Hitherto, the history of the claim, and the reasons for inferring 
the liability of the government of the United States, had been 
but imperfectly known. The instructions to the envoys who 
framed the convention, and their correspondence with the French 
ministers and with their own government, pending the negotia- 
tion, had not been made public. This was necessary in order to 
give a complete view of the case ; and accordingly, on the 5th of 
March, 1824, the senate adopted a resolution, requesting the 
president to “cause to be laid before the senate copies of the 
several instructions to the ministers of the United States to the 
government of France, and of the correspondence between the 
said ministers and government, having reference to the spolia- 
tions committed by that power on the commerce of the United 
States anterior to the 30th of September 1800, or so much 
thereof as can be communicated without prejudice to the public 
interest; also, how far, if at all, the claim of indemnity from the 
— of France, for the spoliations aforesaid, was affected 

y the convention entered into between the United States and 
France, on the said 30th of September, 1800.” In the same 
month, an unfavourable report was made by a committee of the 
house of representatives; but the decision of the question was 
postponed to a call similar to that made by the senate. 

The pressure of other business, and the extensive investigation 
of papers which was necessary in order to comply with the call, 
prevented the accomplishment of its object before May, 1826, 
when the president transmitted to the senate, the documents re- 
quired by the resolution ; forming, when printed, a large octavo 
volume of more than 800 pages. These documents shed great 
additional light upon the case ; and their influence may be infer- 
red from the fact, that since they have been divulged, five dis- 
tinct committees (four in the senate and one in the house,) have 
made reports decidedly in favour of the claimants. Did our limits 
permit, we might make large quotations from these reports, in 
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which the justice and propriety of the application to our govern- 
ment are explained and vindicated with great ability ; but we con- 
fine ourselves to one or two extracts, showing the results at 
which they arrived. The select committee of the senate, who re- 
ported on this matter in February 1829, say: 


‘The committee have adopted the opinion that the American government, 
having relinquished all claim upon the French government for the large amount 
of indemnities justly due to American citizens for injuries committed on their 
commerce, in violation of national law and existing treaties between the two na- 
tions ; and having made that relinquishment conducive to the attainment of ad- 
vantages highly important both in their political and pecuniary results, ought to 
make just compensation to those whose claims were thus relinquished.” 


The last report was made by a select committee of the senate, 
on the 22d of February, 1830, and contains a very clear statement 
of the case, and a complete answer to all objections. This com- 
mittee say: 


“* That the final result of the negotiation was the abandonment of the private 
claims, as a consideration for exonerating the United States from the: national 
obligations imposed by. the treaties and conventions with France, is abundantly 
obvious. These were the only objects of the second article. These had been, 
from the beginning to the end of the negotiation, the two objects of counter 
claim. The difficulty of adjusting them led to the expedient provided by that 
article, of adjourning the discussion. It was declared by one party, and solemnly 
acknowledged by the other, that they were mutually released ; and, finally, it 
has been repeatedly stated by the agents of our government, that the one was 
given up as an equivalent for the other. Mr. Madison, in his letter to Mr. Pinck- 
ney, before referred to, says, expressly, ‘ The claims from which France was re- 
leased were admitted by France, and the release was for a valuable considera- 
tion, in a correspondent release of the United States from certain claims on 
them ;’ and, before the convention was ratified, Mr. Livingston, our minister in 
France, writes : ‘ France is greatly interested in our guaranty of their islands, par- 
ticularly since the changes that have taken place there. I do not, therefore, won- 
der at the delay of the ratification ; nor should I be surprised if she consents to 
purchase it by the restoration of the captured vessels.” These proofs might be 
greatly multiplied ; but the committee think it is sufficiently shown that the 
claim for indemnities was surrendered as an equivalent for the discharge of the 
United States from its heavy national obligations, and for the damages that were 
due for their preceding non-performance of them. If so, can there be a doubt, 
independent of the constitutional provision, that the sufferers are entitled to in- 
demnity ? Under that provision, is not this right converted into one that we are 
under the most solemn obligation to satisfy?” 


And after making some remarks upon the amount of the claims, 
and the mode of estimating the compensation, they conclude as 
follows: : 


“The committee are led to believe that a less appropriation than five millions 
of dollars would be doing very inadeqaute justice to the claimants: they therefore 
recommend the insertion of that sum in the bill which they pray leave to bring 
in for the relief of the petitioners. 

** To lessen the public expenditure is a great legislative duty; to lessen it at 
the expense of justice, public faith, and constitutional right, would be a crime. 
Conceiving that all these require that relief should be granted to the petitioners, 
they pray leave to bring in a bill for that purpose.” 


They accordingly brought in a bill appropriating five millions 
of dollars for the payment of these claims; which, owing to the 
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state of business, in that and the succeeding session, has not been 
acted on. It too often happens, that bills of this kind are post- 
poned from session to session, as if it would do to adopt them at 
any time: but it should be recollected, that however permanent 
the government, which is to pay, the sufferers, who are to be 
relieved, are fast sinking under the effects of time. The survi- 
vors do not yet despair. Fortified by various acts of government, 
and the opinions of some of our most distinguished statesmen, 
they will still persevere, in the hope that their government, pos- 
sessing now an overflowing treasury, will, at last, do them tardy 
justice. For the honour of our country, as well as for the sake 
of the claimants, we hope that justice will be done. 





Arr. VIII.—AHistoric survey of German Poetry, interspersed 
with various translations. By Wi1tu1am Taytor, of Nor- 
wich. Vol. III. pp. 454. London: 1830. 


Wuar! News from Germany? Are there any more revolu- 
tions among the states of the confederacy? Does the powerful 
Prince of Lichtenstein maintain a strict neutrality in the present 
war of opinions? Is the republic of Bremen still at issue with 
the Grand Duke of Oldenburgh? And do the ramparts of that 
good city still bristle with the bayonets of the peaceful burghers, 
newly recruited for the field? Or is the freedom of the Weser so- 
lemnly guarantied between the high contracting parties? Tell us 
the political novelties, if thrones still go a begging for occupants, 
and diplomatists still write menaces to-day, to retract them to- 
morrow ; if Luxemburg is to be paid for with a good round sum, 
and if little Belgium will really have its way, in spite of the 
emperor and the diet; whether the representatives of Weimar 
have yet gathered courage to speak before folks, or if the deli- 
berative wisdom of that body is still shrouded and concealed by 
closed doors. Recount the latest political news, for the world is 
on tiptoe to hear them. 

But no. The ‘‘Hamburg Correspondent” has not sent us his 
files, and we have no revolutionary movements to recount or 
constitutions to analyze. 

Perhaps there are tidings from the right bank of the Rhine. 
Many a point is there sharply contested between rival cities. 
The sun hardly shines on a lovelier landscape or more magnifi- 
cent ruins, than when his beams penetrate the valley of the 
Neckar ; and Manheim, which rises at the confluence of that river 
with the Rhine, is on all hands conceded to be the crowning 
glory of the cities of Baden. Is the long mooted point put at 
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rest, whether the residence at Heidelberg or at Manheim is the 
more charming? Has the balance been fairly struck between the 
splendid scenery of the one, and the diminutive reflection of 
courtly gaiety at the other? Between the humid air of the hills, 
and the dusty streets of the plain?—Ah, no! The dutchy of 
Baden blooms as of yore in the magnificence of an admirable 
soil, high culture, and scenery of unsurpassed loveliness ; its vine- 
yards are as carefully trimmed, its grapes as carefully pressed as 
of old; and the stately ruins of its feudal castles, perched upon 
the very summit of the steepest crags, and built with a strength 
that once bade defiance to assault, are now safely scaled by the 
feet of the most timid, and the burst of admiration is extorted 
from the traveller, who finds himself surrounded by such a crowd 
of associations in a land of beauty so transcendent. 

But you cannot tell us, if the theatre of Darmstadt is kept up 
with its former splendour? Is the orchestra as complete? Are 
the decorations as splendid? The operas as admirably performed ? 
That is an old story; the opera has been abandoned; gaiety is 
not at home there as it used to be in the days when his departed 
Highness exercised the sovereignty. He was a duke of ten thou- 
sand! He would superintend the rehearsals of operas in person, 
give lessons patiently or impatiently to the performers, and scold 
the delinquent fiddlers, whose bow moved the least out of time. 
It was truly an edifying spectacle to see the sovereign prince 
with the note-book in his hand, beating time as skilfully and as 
obstreperously as the leader of a village choir in a New-England 
church during a thanksgiving anthem. But the most serene duke 
is dead now, and the opera is given up. What a sad pity! To be 
sure, the cost of supporting it was an excessively heavy burden 
upon the people of so small a state, and the exquisite strains, 
which drew tears from the eyes of the refined and tender, were 
mainly paid for by taxes wrung from the peasantry of the coun- 
try. But then, the peasantry and the like of them, are born to 
be taxed and to serve in the army, as we once heard it asserted 
with all the gravity that belongs to conviction; and, moreover, 
they are fully accustomed to it. Taxing is the chief use a sove- 
reign prince can put them to, unless he enrol them by conscrip- 
tion, and sell them to one or other of the larger powers. Very 
pretty speculations have been made in this way. The Duke of 
Cassel grew immensely rich by this traffic in the lives of his sub- 


jects;—this most abominable branch of the slave trade. But 


the late Duke of Darmstadt entered into no such mercenary plans. 
He was a skilful musician, and deemed himself a benevolent 
prince. It was quite a passion with him to give to his capital a 
flourishing appearance. He that approaches the palace in Darm- 
stadt, will necessarily admire the broad street which leads to it, 
and in which every house is adorned with a facade. The whole 
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makes a great show, and the stranger is induced to ask, what 
thriving branches of industry enables these provincial citizens to 
decorate their houses in such Grecian elegance? As he surveys 
the city more extensively, his wonder is increased, for in the 
greater part of it, the streets are narrow and vile; squalid poverty 
peeps out of windows which look upon dirty lanes, and stagna- 
tion of business seems to be apparent on the listless face of every 
mechanic. Whence, then, the fine street leading from the palace 
to the gate? Oh, the merit of it belongs altogether to the old 
Duke. Kind-hearted man! He could not bear the sight of po- 
verty ; and so, at the public cost, he decorated the houses in the 
street, through which he always passed, with abundant outward 
ornaments. Admirable economist! This was his way of making 
business thrive. Generous philanthropist! ‘This was his charity 
for the poor. It was the labouring class, on which the burden of 
the necessary taxation principally fell. Enviable lot, to be born 
under the parental sway of so wise and public spirited a prince! 

A-propos of the Darmstadt opera. Does Mozart still retain his 
unrivalled supremacy?—Mozart! You jest. His manner was 
that of nature and beauty ; he had the self-possession of genius, 
and the calm sublimity of truth. Nature and truth are now as 
antiquated as genius is rare; they are less in vogue than the Holy 
Alliance. Nothing will do now, but a great dash, Spectakel 
Stiicke, operas, that are set off by the attractions of splendid 
scenery, and diversified by passages loud enough to rend the 
spheres, or waken the seven sleepers. Or a troop of horses pranc- 
ing to music and es harmoniously on the stage; or an 
eruption of a volcano, Vesuvius, for example, pouring its streams 
of fiery lava, and running in torrents to a suitable crash of the 
orchestra. These are the things which suit the present taste. 
Spontini at Berlin, Mae atom the Cave of the Cyclops and 
its monstrous occupants; forty iron anvils, and forty solid iron 
sledges, with a working-man to each; and as the orchestra at- 
tempted one of the most elaborate accompaniments, and the cho- 
rus was chanting, the forty working-men, in perfect unison, let 
fall the forty hammers upon the forty anvils, producing a prodi- 
gious sensation and a most startling effect. An excellent opera, 
said his Prussian majesty,—-we have the anecdote from a first- 
rate diplomatic source,—an excellent opera, said King Frederick 
William, who has married a wife with each hand; an excellent 
opera, but rather too much pounding. So Spontini was obliged 
to reduce his forging establishment one-half. It hurt his popu- 
larity with the blacksmiths, amazingly, and was, indeed, rather 
offensive to the whole body of mechanics ; but Majesty had order- 
ed, and a refusal might have been construed into treason, and 
punished by a residence at Spandau. 

And what is the newest fashion in philosophy ? Does the pro- 
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found patriotism of Fichte retain its votaries? Or, has that most 
unintelligible jargon, the Natur-philosophie, gained new prose- 
lytes? Does Hegel still lecture upon the identity of existence 
and non-existence, and does he continue to prosecute his disco- 
veriesin logic? Has he completed his evolution theory, and de- 
monstrated to general satisfaction, that despotism is the swmmum 
Sonum to which Providence conducts the nations through the 
thorny paths of liberty? Has he improved his style? Has he yet 
condescended to lecture intelligibly? Or, is his manner still as 
rugged as his philosophy is worthless?—Yet Hegel has, after all, 
too much personal merit to be abused for his philosophy. When 
Cousin, a traveller, or man of letters, journeying only for the 
sake of hoarding wisdom, and gathering whatever of good and 
true he might find scattered up and down in the world, when 
Cousin, a foreigner and a private man, by an outrageous stretch 
of despotic irresponsibility, was, without trial or accusation, ar- 
rested and imprisoned, the Berlin professor had the manliness to 
come forward, and, in the name of philosophy, to claim the 
liberty of his distinguished friend, for whose honour and honesty 
he voluntarily became the bondsman. —That was a trait worthy of 
antiquity, worthy of a citizen of a free state; and if such are the 
actions, if such is the practice of Hegel, we shall give over laugh- 
ing at the stupendous folly of his theories; and we shall most 
sincerely respect him for his virtues as a man, however dogma- 
tical he may be, as he stammers out his confused and unintelligi- 
ble answers to the great enigma of existence, and offers the jargon 
of a harsh nomenclature for the clear revelations of philosophic 
research. 

In recurring to the consideration of Mr. Taylor’s work on 
German literature, of which we noticed the two first volumes in 
a former number, we find occasion to make nearly the same 
general criticism. There is still the same amiable and frank gar- 
rulity on the part of the old gentleman, the same fondness for 
strange opinions, and the same variety of critical remarks, some- 
times exciting surprise by their singularity, and sometimes 
meriting admiration for their felicity. He retains his former in- 
difference to positive religion, and is at no pains to conciliate 
forbearance for his scepticism. His opinions are, therefore, to be 
received with great cireumspection. But in the midst of oddities, 
gleams of good sense and plain rational understanding are per- 
petually breaking out; and his power of reproducing in transla- 
tion the various creations of the German muse, is truly extraor- 
dinary. This it is, which in our eyes constitutes the peculiar 
attraction of his volumes; it would not be easy to find in the 
compass of English literature, examples of versions from a fo- 
reign dialect, more various in their character, more faithfully 
executed, or moréjelegantly finished, The metrical forms of the 
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German are often preserved with strict attention, and the ver- 
sions are as spirited as they are exact. 

Of the volume before us, more than half is devoted to two of 
the distinguished writers of Germany, Kotzebue and Goethe; 
while Schiller is hardly made to appear in a manner worthy of 
his genius, and Herder is brought forward in such a way as to 
give no adequate idea of the variety of his attainments, his pure 
and impassioned philanthropy, and his influence in forming the 
mind and tastes of his countrymen. 

Of the ten sections, which fill the volume, one is devoted to a 
slight recapitulation of the preceding portions of the work. Mr. 
Taylor is right in setting a high value on his version of Biirger’s 
ballads; but we doubt if the public voice will declare the tales 
from Wieland to be intrinsically as admirable as he esteems them. 
His own labours merit all commendation : the want of genius is 
the fault of the German. 

In the second section, Mr. Taylor returns to the group of 
illustrieus minds which Weimar sheltered within its walls; and 
the writings of Herder are passed under review. ‘To be a great 
poet, Herder wanted invention; to be sure, the most decided of 
all want. The extracts which are given from his writings are of 
inconsiderable value. Herder had been a student at Kénigsberg, 
and a pupil of Kant’s. Mr. Taylor does not allow the occasion 
to pass without a due censure upon the renowned philosopher of 
Prussia. We do not remember to have seen any thing so good 
upon the so much vaunted system of the North. Preferring, 
therefore, the note to the text, we give our readers the sketch in 
its unqualified but not unreasonable severity. 


‘* If we inquire among the followers of Kant for the general drift of his system, 
we are answered only in negations. Itis not atheism ; for he affirms that practi- 
cal reason is entitled to infer the existence of a supreme Intelligence. It is not 
theism ; for he denies that theoretical reason can demonstrate the existence of 
an infinite intelligent Being. It is not materialism; for he maintains that time 
and space are only forms of our perception, and not the attributes of extrinsic 
existences. It is not idealism ; for he maintains that things perceptible are prior 
to perception. It is not libertinarianism; for he allows the will to be determined 
by regular laws. It is mot fatalism; for he defines this to be a system, in which 
the connexion of purposes in the world is considered as accidental. It is not dog- 
matism; for he favours every possible doubt. It is not scepticism ; for he affects 
to demonstrate what he teaches. —Such are the indefinite evasions of the school. 
Were we, however, to describe the impression made on ourselves, by the writ- 
ings of this professor, we should call his doctrine—an attempt to teach the nega- 
tive philosophy of Spinoza, in the disgusting dialect of scholasticism. 

**It is not, however, with the terms already coined by the scholastics, that 
Professor Kant has been content : he has invented a new metaphysical nomen- 
clature, which requires a peculiar glossary. * * * * We shall not apply to the 
professor a well-known line of Voltaire in his satire entitled Les deux Siccles, 


Si vous ne pensez pas, créez de nouveaux mots: 


but we ask, by which of these new words is gained a more concise, distinct, or 
definite mode of expressing the current positions of philosophy ? Are we not 
liable, by the introduction of several among them, to put/metaphysics into a still 
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more abstruse form, and to remove this branch of study yet further from the 
reach of common minds? Myre’! will ever choose to repeat, what it has not al- 
ways the application nor the ability requisite to learn and to comprehend ; and 
thus will arise a crowd of nonsensical! praters who adopt without meaning an eso- 
teric jargon, which they will soon render unfit for the use even of the initiated. 
Dialectic obscurity will be made to pass for intellectual subtilty; and the same 
offuscation of the public mind will overshadow the modern world, which, by a 
similar process, the Platonists of Alexandria superinduced on the ancient. The 
Alexandrian writings do not differ so widely in spirit, as is commonly appre- 
hended, from those of the Ko6nigsberg school ; for they abound with passages, 
which, while they seem to flatter the popular credulity, resolve into allegory 
the stories of the gods; and into an illustrative personification the soul of the 
world ; thus insinuating to the more alert and penetrating, the speculative rejec- 
tion of opinions with which they are encouraged and commanded in action to 
comply. With analogous spirit, Professor Kant studiously introduces a dis- 
tinction between practical and theoretical reason ; and while he teaches that ra- 
tional conduct will indulge the hypothesis of a God, a revelation, and a future 
state, (this, we presume, is meant by calling them inferences of pructical reason) 
he pretends that theoretical reason can adduce no one satisfactory argument in 
their behalf: so that his morality amounts to a defence of the old adage, * Think 
with the wise and act with the vulgar?’ a plan of behaviour which secures to the 
vulgar an ultimate victory over the wise. The present time is favourable to the 
success of such accommodating speculations, Epicurism has recently been pro- 
mulgated in France in the vernacular tongue, and in works of amusement. The 
consequence has been a general dissolution of morals, which it is now the object 
of literature to remedy by removing the cause. For this purpose, philosophy is 
to be withdrawn within a narrower circle of the initiated ; and these must be in- 
duced to conspire in favouring a vulgar superstition. This can best be accom- 
plished by enveloping with enigmatic jargon the topics of discussion ; by em- 
ploying a cloudy phraseology which may intercept from below the war-whoop of 
impiety, and from above the evulgation of infidelity; by contriving a kind of 
‘cypher of illuminism,’ in which public discussions of the most critical nature 
can be carried on from the press, without alarming the prejudices of the people, 
or exciting the precautions of the magistrate. Such a cyplier, in the bands of an 
adept, is the dialect of Kant.” P. 10—12, 


The remote tendency of the German philosophy was undoubt- 
edly to mysticism. ‘The general scepticism which it inculcated, 
and at last openly professed, led to practical results as to the ex- 
isting institutions of society, from which men shrunk in timidity 
or with abhorrence. The advanced guard of the party was there- 
fore left alone, unprotected and isolated, and they had no means 
of making good their retreat but by stratagem. Hence it is, that 
the greater part of the German philosophers have led to no very 
important practical result, and have written nothing, which is 
likely to endure as a permanent monument of their genius, or as 
a valuable legacy to guide the public mind and to strengthen the 
general conviction in the sanctity of the precepts on which so- 
ciety is based. There has been but a contest of wits in dialectic 
subtleties ; on the one hand a scepticism pushed to an extreme, 
which bade defiance to common sense ; and on the other, a mys- 
ticism almost as detestable, in which the darkness of uncertainty 
is made yet darker by a misty language. The simplicity of the 
character and life of Kant command respect; the stern virtues of 
Fichte challenge admiration; but as for their theories in expla- 
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nation of the seeret of existence, we can discover nothing from 
Kant to Schelling and Hegel, suited to inflame the mind with 
exalted purposes, or quiet the understanding in its desire of con- 
viction. The agony of doubt is not relieved, nor the power of 
generous resolutions confirmed. Fichte alone, of them all, is occa- 
sionally eloquent ; but his eloquence rose only when his mind 
brooded over the misfortunes of his country, when he sought to 
rouse a sluggish age to struggle for relief and find a remedy for 
public calamities and defeats in an invincible energy of will. 

From Mr. Taylor’s translations from Herder, we are unable 
to make a selection which would gratify our readers. There is 
one idyl, of which the scene is placed upon the Delaware, and a 
“friend to man” is the hero. A quaker keeps his birth-day by 
emancipating a slave. There is more of excellence in the deed, 
than in the poetry which commemorates it. 

The third section introduces us to the life of Kotzebue, the 
fourth to his works. Mr. Taylor declares him to be “ the greatest 
dramatic genius since Shakspeare,’’ and devotes a very large 

rt of the volume to the narrative of his career and an ana- 
ysis of his plays. After reading all that our critic has written, 
and a reasonable number of Kotzebue’s plays besides, we must 
pronounce the eulogy ludicrously extravagant. We formerly 
complained, that Mr. Taylor compares Wieland with Byron; it 
is quite as bad, nay, far worse, to put Kotzebue by the side of 
Shakspeare. ‘To name a contemporary, there is more dramatic 
genius in the Saul of Alfieri, than in all the farces, comedies, tra- 
gedies, and romances of Kotzebue, put together. 

The great merit of Kotzebuc is facility. His dialogue is always 
easy and flowing. When his plays are acted, the audience seize 
at once upon his ideas, and the conversations are commonly suf- 
ficiently lively. But what other merit has Kotzebue in an emi- 
nent degree ? 

Invention.—Ah, to be sure, invention, such as it is. His plays 
are a repertory of moral curiosities, a museum of moral monsters. 
We read books of fiction either for amusement or excitement. 
We are willing to follow the creative mind of the poet, as he 
calls up forms of beauty, and gathers round his course a thousand 
shapes of loveliness. The public mind indignantly rebuked a 
recent effort to gain distinction by oddity; and general disgust 
was excited by an attempt to win the applause of novelty by 
founding a satire on the misfortunes of the Siamese Twins. And 
rightly. We do not wish to see the infirmities, the defects, the 
vices of life exaggerated till they become exciting, and the poet 
who ransacks the annals of the passions for scenes of the greatest 
obliquity, or exercises himself in making combinations of the 
most vehement but unnatural kind, may extort an exclamation of 
surprise, but can hardly win permanent popularity. Nature is 
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true to herself: and sueceeding centuries applaud only those 
who have opened the springs of pure and uncorrupted feeling. 
But Kotzebue is always for the strange, the unexpected, the 
extravagant; and is perfectly indifferent to probabilities, so the 
result be suited to make an audience applaud. The persons of 
his drama are neither Christian, pagan, nor man; the judicious 
is sure to grieve, though the barren spectators laugh and admire. 
To sum up all, he imitates humanity most abominably. ‘He 
makes free use of the extraordinary,”’ so says his admiring critic, 
<<discoveries of near relationships between persons who have 
spent their lives together without suspecting their kinship, or 
who meet for the first time—personages arrived from the anti- 
podes, Hindoos, Arabs, Negroes, Otaheitans, all habited in their 
proper costume,—moral prodigies, as filial piety robbing a father, 
complaisant beauty in want, chaste concubines, wicked Chris- 
tians, respectable adultresses, bigamy from duty—such are. the 
marvellous combinations to which Kotzebue too frequently re- 
curs for the basis of his scenes. ”’ 

It is in situations, that Kotzebue mainly seeks to interest. He 
presents conflicting passions, or singular coincidences ; all merely 
accidental. In the plays of Shakspeare, and of every other 
genuine dramatic genius, it is not chance that decides, but cha- 
racter. In Kotzebue, it is the caprice of the writer, and the pas- 
sion for effect. 

If we ask after the strongest personal quality of Kotzebue, the 
answer must undoubtedly be vanity. He was naturally as vain 
a mortal as ever lived on our planet, and in his mature years, that 
vanity still struggled with the disasters of an eventful life, and 
the lessons of experience, which know not how to flatter. True 
genius does not anticipate its power in boyhood. The conscious- 
ness of strength comes afterwards, upon its development: but in 
the nervous temperament, the boy believes himself a prodigy. 
And so it was with Kotzebue; and life was to him a perpetual sea- 
son of discipline; for vanity, when successful, is followed by more 
pain than pleasure; when unsuccessful, it has to deal with a 
perpetual series of mortifications and disappointments; till at last 
the unfortunate victim to the malady quarrels with his species, 
and indulges a malicious spleen against the world, which will not 
do homage to his powers. 

If we ask after the distinguishing trait of Kotzebue as a writ- 
er, we should say it was facility. He was ready, as a dramatist, 
to treat any subject, and, indeed, generally, to discuss any topic. 
In early life he imitated Wieland and Brandes, and Goéthe and 
Hermes and Muszeus; and afterwards was ever ready to adopt 
any style, to build upon any story. This facility is commonly a 
proof of natural weakness. Almost every animal but the mon- 
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key, has a way of its own. Kotzebue hardly had any peculiarity 
except that of pushing every thing to.excess. 

On the great topics which divided men’s minds during the 
period of his career, he had no definite notions. We are not 
able to discern in his works any leading trains of thought per- 
vading them all.. He probably had no principles. At times he 
seems to be the veriest jacobin; and yet he was the protegé of one 
Russian emperor and the reputed spy of another : he seems some- 
times to laugh at chastity as a foolish prejudice of a former cen- 
tury, and yet, on other occasions, he shows the warm and pure 
feelings of a fond husband and a father. We believe nothing was 
settled in his own mind; he was neither atheist nor believer, 
neither democrat nor absolutist, but all by turns, as the humour 
prompted. What think you was his opinion of poets? ‘¢The 
organization of the frame, and the irritability of the nerves, or 
the, activity of their juices, if juices they have, constitute the 
wonderful variety we behold in mental propensities; consequent- 
ly, the art of writing poetry can be as little esteemed a merit of 
one’s Own acquisition, as corporeal strength or beauty.” Since 
Kotzebue learned to esteem poets such mere machines, it is not 
wonderful, that he had no very high respect for human nature ; 
and if, at last, he ceased to honour his native country, it was 
but evidence of the extent in which the doctrines of materialism 
can degrade a man of talent to an object of selfishness. The 
doctrine may admit of apology in a physiologist; the surgeon 
professes only to operate upon the body; but when the poet reads 
us the same lesson, he performs a work of supererogation. If 
men are such base machines, if virtue and vice, genius and dul- 
ness, poetry, eloquence, and all the accomplishments which dis- 
play intelligence and breathe of heaven, are no more than a 
compound of irritable matter, what need have we of the poet to 
adorn a morality which is but fictitious, to awaken the sympa- 
thies, which we vainly esteem as belonging to an immortal soul, 
to quicken into action the powers of intelligence, which, after all, 
are as evanescent, and as accidental, and as destitute of merit, as 
the rose. Compare a mind, which could seriously write what 
we have extracted from Kotzebue, with a spirit like Milton’s. 
We shall at once perceive the difference between a spirit of 
exalted endowments and original virtues, and the feebleness of 
subordinate, imitative talent; between the meteors that glare 
in the lower sky, and the stars that are fixed for eternity in the 
bright empyrean. 

Section fifth of the volume of Mr. Taylor, is devoted to Schil- 
ler. It opens with naming him “the Adschylus of Germany.”’ 
If Schiller merits to be compared to any Grecian tragedian, it is 
to Sophocles. Of all the German writers, Schiller will most surely 
obtain enduring admiration: he is always noble, pure, and digni- 
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fied; and always, when we are led to recur to his works, the 
sentiments which we expressed in a former number of this Jour- 
nal, are but confirmed and heightened. English literature is rich 
in admirable versions from Schiller. We are glad to see, that a 
publisher in Philadelphia has recently put forth the excellent 
version of Wallenstein, in an edition of Coleridge’s poetical 
works. In the work of Mr. Taylor, passages are likewise cited 
from English versions of Mary Stuart, and of William Tell; 
both translated with great felicity. One of the most striking 
scenes in the Mary Stuart is the dialogue between the rival 
queens. It may be found introduced among the criticisms of our 
author. We think, too, that the praise, which he confers on 
William Tell, is no more than just, and the version, from which 
he has made copious citations, merits his encomiums. 

Section sixth is occupied with Goéthe; but it contains some- 
thing a great deal better than criticism—an admirable version of 
his Iphigeneia in Tauris. This is the drama, which was acted 
at Weimar on the eightieth birth-day of its illustrious author. 
Nothing can surpass it for simplicity of structure and elegance 
of manner. The thoughts are pure and exalted; the personages 
few, and delineated with great dignity ; the progress of the a 
solemn and tranquil. There is nothing here Fee effect, or 
glaring contrast; but the mildest beauties mildly sustained. It 
is one of those exquisite works of art, from which nothing can 
be effaced, and which needs no additions. It is as finished as a 
perfect statue, and it has the placid serenity and the exact pro- 
portions, which the marble can so eloquently display. It is not 
easy to make a selection from a drama so carefully arranged. It 
has not so much brilliant passages, as a mild lustre, pervading 
the whole. We recommend it to the contemplative for a care- 
ful perusal. The lovers of boisterous excitement, tragedy 
queens, noisy strife, and despairing passion, will do better to 
neglect it. 

Mr. Taylor has the courage to admire the tragedy of Stedla, 
in defiance of the caricature of the Anti-jacobin. He has also 

iven a version of a monodrama, Proserpine, and scenes too 
bens Faustus. We prefer copying the translation of an idyl, 
which, in Germany, is a great favourite. 


THE WANDERER. 


Wanderer. ‘* God bless you, woman, and the sucking child 
Upon your bosom! Here I’ll sit awhile 
Against the rock; and at the elm-tree’s foot 
Lay down the burden, that has wearied me. 


Woman, “What business brings you up these sandy paths 
During the heat of day ? Have you brought toys, 
Or other ware, from town to sell i’ th’ country ? 
You seem to smile, good stranger, at my question, 
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“1 bring no city-wares about for 1 
The evening ’s very sultry. I’m athirst— 

Show me, good woman, where you draw your water. 

‘* Here, up these steps of rock, athwart the thicket. 
Do you go first : you’ll soon be at the hut 
That Tinhabit. We’ve a spring hard by it. 

“Traces of man’s arranging hand are these! 

Thine *twas not, liberal Nature, to unite 
These blocks of marble thus. _ 
*¢ A little further. 

‘* A mossy architrave! Almighty genius! 

E’en upon stone canst thou imprint thy seal. 
** A little higher yet--—— 

*¢ On an inscription 
I’ve set a daring foot! To Venvs anp— 
Ye are effaced and wandered hence, companions, 
Who should have witnessed to posterity 
Your master’s warm devotion. 

“Do these stones 
Surprise you, stranger ? Yonder, by my hut, 
Are many more such stones. 
** Where, show me where ’ 

* There, to the left-hand, as you quit the coppice. 
See,—here they are. 

** Ye muses and ye graces ! 

*¢ This is my hut. 

** The ruins of a temple. 

“¢ The spring beside it furnishes our water. 

** Thou hover’st, ever glowing, o’er thy grave, 
Immortal Genius—while thy master-piece 
Crumbles upon thee. 

** Stay, I'll fetch a cup. 


*¢ Your slender forms divine the ivy girds, 

Ye twin-born columns, who still lift on high 
A scul d front amidst surrounding ruin : 
And like thy sisters, thou too, lonely shaft, 
Veiling with dusky moss thy sacred head, 
Look’st down in mournful majesty upon 

The broken fall’n companions at thy feet ; 
They lie with rubbish solid, by briars shaded, 
The tall waving o’er their prostrate forms ; 
O, Nature ! Canst thou thus appreciate 

Thy master-piece’s master-piece ? Destroy, 
And sow with thistles thine own sanctuary ? 

** My boy is fast asleep. Hold him a minute, 
And wait beneath the poplar’s cooling shade 
While I fetch water. Slumber on, my darling. 

“* How soft his sleep, whom heavenly health imbathes ! 
Blest infant—born amid antiquity’s 
Sacred remains—on thee her spirit rest : 
Whom that environs, he in god-like bliss 
Each hour enjoys. Unfold, thou swelling gém, 
Under the mild beam of a vernal sun 
Outshining all thy fellows; and whene’er 
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The silken husk of blossoms falls, appear 
A blooming fruit, and ripen to the summer. | 
Womun. ‘** God bless him, does he sleep? I have but this, i 
A homely crust to offer you to eat, 
With the cool draught I bring. 
Wanderer. **T thank you much. 
How green and lively look the plants about us! 


Woman. ‘Ere long my husband will return from labour, 
Stay, and partake with us our evening loaf. 


Wanderer. ‘*’T is here you dwell ? 


Woman. ** Yes, in these very walls, 
My father built our cottage up himself, 
Of tiles and stones he found among the ruins; 
Here we all dwelt. He gave me to a ploughman, 
And died within our arms. Hope of my life, 
My darling, see how playful ’t is; he smiles. 
Wanderer. ** All bounteous Nature, ever teeming mother, 
Thou hast created all unto enjoyment ; 
Like a good parent, furnish’d all thy children 
With one inheritance—a hut, a home. 
High on the architrave the swallow builds, 
Unconscious of the beauties she beclays ; 
The golden bud, with webs the grub surrounds, 
To form a winter-dwelling for her offspring : 
And thou, O man, between antiquity’s 
Sublimest remnants, patchest up a cot— 
Art happy among tombs. Farewell, kind woman. 


Woman. ‘* You will not stay’ 
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Wanderer. . ** God bless you and your child ’ 
Woman.  ‘* Good journey to you. : 
Wanderer. *¢ Whither leads the road ; 
Across yon mountain ? ; 
Woman. *¢ That ’s the way to Cuma. \y 
Wanderer. ** How far may ’t be. ¥ 
Woman. “ About three miles. 
Wanderer. *¢ Farewell ! 


Nature, be thou conductress of my way, 

Guide the unusual path, that I have chosen 

Among the hallow’d graves of mighty dead, 

And mouldering monuments of ages gone ; 

Then to a home direct thy wanderer’s step, 

To some asylum, from the north'wind safe, 

And with a platane grove to shade the noon, 

Where, when his evening steps the hut revisit, 

A wife like this may clasp him in her arms, 

The nursling smiling at her happy breast.” P. 340—345. 


Of Goéthe’s ballads, several are cited. The translations are 
unequal. The Bride of Corinth, for example, has great energy 
‘ in the original; we do not think that the English version will 
be read with pleasure. We select a ballad of a burlesque cha- 
racter, which in the German is possessed of great spirit and ; 
humour. é 
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THE APPRENTICE TO MAGIC. 


1. 
** Now that my old master-wizard 
Is for once, at Jeast, away ; 
All the spirits in his keeping, 
Must Py.mrernse will obey. 
Watched have I his word and deed, 
an hour and many a day, 
And with strength of mind and head, 
Work a wonder I too may.— 
Wander, wander, 
Yonder, yonder, 
To the brook along the path : 
Bring me water, 
As you taught are, 
Pour it, shower it, in the bath. 


II. 


‘* Hither, you old broom-stick, hither ! 
You have been a willing slave; 
Be, as heretofore you have been, 
Ready, steady, quick and brave : 
Stand upon too and carry 
Human arms head, I crave ; 
Bring a pail, and fetch me water, 
In the bath my limbs to lave. 
Wander, wander, 
Yonder, yonder, 
To the brook along the path ; 
Bring we water, 
As you taught are, 
Pour it, shower it, in the bath. 


iil. 


** See, he ’s running to the river, 
Dips his pall and brings it back ; 
Now, again, he ’s going thither, 
And 7 hither typ dn ; 
Quick as lightning he ’s returning, 
Water I no longer lack : 
The bathing trough is running over ; 
You may cease to keep the track. 
Stand still! stand still ! 
1 ’ve had my fill. 
How! your gifts are coming yet! 
O dear! O dear! 
You do not hear : 
And the check-word I forget. —— 


IV. 


** The word, which when the work is over, 

We utter muttering to unmake 

The mimic man, to stop his journeys, 
And bid the busy body take 

His quiet broom-stick form @gain.— 
The garden will be soon a lake, 

And yet he ’s bringing fresh supplies, 
He ’Il flood the cellars—how I quake, 
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Not any longer 

Brave the stronger : 
This is malice, this is spite. 

How fell a scrow!! 

How deep a growl! 
I’m more than ever in a fright. 


V. 


** Cursed broom-stick, deaf as deadness, 
Offspring of the lowest hell, 
Shall your master’s house be flooded?— 
How the streaming waters swell : 
Over every single threshold 
Flows enough to fill a well ; 
Be again the stock you have been, 
And in your old corner dwell. 
Stand still! stand still ! 
I’ve had my fill. 
Now if you provoke my wrath, 
I’ll seize on you 
And chop in two, 
Soon this axe shall work you scath. 


VI. 


** What—coming still with other pailfuls, 
I’ll fell you, goblin, to the ground. 
Well-aimed, by Belzebub, you ’ve got 
At last, I trust, a fatal wound ; 
And willing, willing, must, I fancy, 

Desist as you ’re in duty bound. 
And I again can fetch my breath, 
And look a little freely round.— 
Wo increases ! 
Both the pieces 
Stand up watermen complete ; 
Neither tarries, 
Either carries 
Pail on pail with restless feet. 


Vil. 


** How they hurry, flurry, scurry ; 
Wet and welter in the hall. 
Cellars flooded, staircase mudded, 
Double deluges appal. 
O here comes the good old master.— 
Master, master, hear my call, 
I can’t bring the sprites to rest, 
Whom I was able to inthrall.— 
Besom, besom, 
Don’t distress him ; 
To your corner fast and faster. 
But as spirits, 
When the time fits, 
Hearken only to your master.” 


The seventh section of Mr. Taylor’s work is devoted to 
Goerres, the translator of the Shah-nameh of Ferdoosi. In the 
eighth we have a critique on Werner, who, from a writer of 
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tragedies, became a Catholic priest; of Schultze, who pined to 
death of love; Arndt, who has written good a songs, and 
Korner, whose inspiration was patriotism, and whose martyrdom 
for his country has given him the strongest hold on grateful re- 
collection. The ninth section contains an imperfect account of 
the Danish poets, who have written in German. Strange that 
Oehlenschliger’s Corregio should be preferred to Goéthe’s Tasso, 
a work which Mr. Taylor singularly undervalues. The tenth 
section contains a recapitulation and the farewell. 

The work, which we have been reviewing, relates almost ex- 
clusively to poetry: otherwise we should have expected some 
tribute to a celebrated mind, which has recently been lost to 
science. The distinguished scholar, who has awakened a new 
interest in the study of Roman history, has been taken from life 
too soon for the welfare of science and his own fame. It was 
the happy fortune of Niebuhr to have had his mind enriched by 
the copious stores of a most extensive erudition, and exercised 
and strengthened by public action. He was at once a man of busi- 
ness and a scholar, a practical statesman and a laborious inquirer. 
His connexion with the University of Berlin, at the period of its 
organization, led him to the pursuit of those investigations, in 
the continuance ‘of which the best years of his life were to be 
employed. Possessed of natural acuteness, great powers of appli- 
cation, and immense facility in the acquisition of knowledge, 
incited at the same time by a thirst for discovery and a generous 
passion for distinction, he did not fail in his first efforts to com- 
mit numerous errors of judgment, though they were disguised 
under a masterly display of learning. Subsequent events gave 
him an opportunity of enlarging his knowledge, and gaining for 
it distinctness by studies continued in Rome. As the ambassador 
of Prussia at the eternal city, his diplomatic labours were neces- 
sarily few; while every facility was naturally afforded him for 
making himself acquainted with all that modern Rome can fur- 
nish to illustrate antiquity. Residing not far from the venerable 
ruins of the Forum, and almost within sight of the Capitol, in 
the very midst of the monuments of Roman grandeur, his mind 
was naturally inflamed with an intense curiosity, and he learned 
to connect his hopes of being remembered among men with his 
success in revising and completing his Roman history. His 
learning was as various as it was accurate. He devoured every 
thing. It was difficult to name a work, on topics kindred to his 
favourite ones, with which he was not fully familiar. His hos- 
pitality was liberal but unassuming, and his intercourse was cal- 
culated to inspire those who had the privilege of visiting him 
often, with an honourable respect for scientific attainments. His 
house was open especially to those who aimed at the culture of 
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intelligence. This union of distinguished public station, with a 
zeal for historic truth, seemed especially appropriate to the Ita- 
lian soil, which had nourished Michiavelli and Guicciardini, 
Davila and Bembo; though the possession of extensive learning 
on the part of a diplomatist was in rare contrast with prevailing 
usages. 

The third edition of the first volume of his history is before 
us. ‘Too elaborate to be popular, too full of inquiry to be read 
indolently, it is a book which awakens reflection, and requires 
to be studied with close attention. But not from any misty con- 
fusion. Niebuhr is exact and distinct; he tasks his reader’s mind 
by the great mass of materials which he collects, and the skill 
with which he illustrates Roman history by analogies drawn from 
that of other ancient nations. In his preface, with admirable 
magnanimity, he condemns the sceptical paradoxes of his former 
work, refers to it only as the production of his youth, and ap- 
peals to his history in its new form as the monument of his mature 
understanding, and the effort, by which he will prove himself 
the worthy son of a celebrated father. The world has fully 
sustained him in this hope. His history has been received with 
unwonted welcome; and his fame is already firmly established 
in both hemispheres. The second volume has also appeared 
under its revised form. Alas! that his hand was stayed before 
he had fully traced the progress of the Roman Commonwealth. 

The city of Berlin has gained wide celebrity for its fostering 
care of learning. It is such men as Savigny, Schleiermacher, 
and Niebuhr, that impart a lustre to the city in which they are 
cherished. All the three are named with respect, wherever talent 
is honoured, and their personal worth is known. Would that 
our large towns might be adorned by men of as vast attainments, 
pushing their inquiries with untiring zeal, and vivifying the 
mass of erudition by the active energies of their minds; not dis- 
tracted by local politics, not striving for producing an ephemeral 
impression, but aiming to stand well with their fellow men by 
advancing science, and expecting glory only as they contribute 
to extend the boundaries of knowledge and the triumphs of in- 
telligence! Would that we had more of those, who prefer the 
narrow path, and are less eager to tread 

Qua via lata patet, qua pronior area lucri, 

Certaque condendi fulget spes aurea nummi. 
He that moves in the calm regions of contemplation, may well 
learn to despise the impotent malevolence of the malignant vul- 
gar busy in discovering those laws, to which others must con- 
orm, and developing those principles, by which others are to 
be guided. Such an one might well laugh to scorn the contest 
ot parties, the licentious abuse of corrupted minds, the foolish 
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jargon of the strife for place, and the fiendish anger of disappoint- 
ed factions. Well might he say to all the hobgoblin shapes that 
are conjured up on the eve of an election, ' 


In me triste nihil, foedissima turba, potestis, 
Nec vestri sum juris ego; securaque tutus 
Pectora, vipereo gradiar sublimis ab ictu. 


- 
@ 





Arr. [X.— The Life and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, President of the Royal Academy of London. By D. 
EK. WitiraMs. 1831. 


IMMEDIATELY after the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, it was 
announced, in the English journals, that his biography would be 
given to the world, from the pen of Mr. Campbell the poet. A 
work of considerable interest was, not unreasonably, expected ; 
and, though the subject of the memoir was known chiefly as a 
laborious, a popular, and a distinguished artist, it was fair to ex- 
pect that the genius of the poet, and the long exercised skill of 
the editor, would impart more than common interest to the story 
of a man, scarcely less celebrated among the votaries of a sister 
muse, Circumstances, of which the reader is not particularly in- 
formed, induced Mr. Campbell to relinquish the work he had 
undertaken. The papers he had collected were placed in the 
hands of Mr. Williams, and two bulky volumes are the result of 
the transfer. The work, or at least the most interesting part of 
it, fortunately consists almost entirely of the letters of Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence. The residue is composed of extracts from cata- 
logues of the various exhibitions, notices, and critiques on the 
paintings not only of the artist in question, but of other painters 
of the times; and of the narrative of Mr. Williams, interspersed 
with his own reflections and opinions on various matters in poli- 
ties, literature and taste. Many of these, having nothing what- 
ever to do with Sir Thomas Lawrence, might have been omitted 
without the slightest injustice to any body, unless perhaps to the 
bookseller and the editor, to whom the gain in the number of 
pages doubtless seems very just. 

e are not struck with any profoundness in the political disco- 
veries of Mr. Williams, which seem to have had their source in 
the daily sheet he kept beside his tea-cup, on the breakfast table. 
We occasionally find, it is true, a just tribute paid to the excel- 
lence of authors, in admiration of whom every body now-a-days 
is inclined to unite with him. In one respect we do discover an 
instance of praiseworthy zeal, which, to readers in this country, 
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will prove interesting from its novelty. The excellent painter in 
question was, it is true, the son of an innkeeper, yet as Boniface, 
not lessthan my lord Grim-Gothico, must have had a father, Mr. 
Williams has been at the pains of ransacking the records of the 
herald’s office, to find out who he was, and who his father was. In 
this pursuit he stumbles on a Sir Robert Lawrence, who was at the 
siege of Acre, in “ the good old times ;”’ but, after dwelling on 
the exploits, armorial bearings, and progeny of this gallant cru- 
sader, he cruelly informs us that the painter had nothing to do 
with him or his noble blood. From knight errantry he goes to 
the church, and rakes up the Reverend Thomas Lawrence, fel- 
low of King’s College, Cambridge ; but here too he is thrown out, 
and all our reading only brings us to the conelusion that this re- 
verend Mr. Lawrence died without children. Thus thwarted, 
Mr. Williams is driven to the disagreeable statement, that ¢¢ in 
point of fact, Sir Thomas cannot be proved to have been what is 
termed aristoeratically descended on the father’s side.”” Fortu- 
nately for him, he was more lucky in his mother; there he was 
«¢ well connected,”’ and we have a list of Sirs and Lords, which 
takes us back to 1642. 

Mr. Williams, however, is by no means disposed to let the 
matter rest here. For want of an example, in this instance, 
of that peculiar exeellence which he supposes to exist in noble 
blood, he atones by some remarks on the subject, which have 
the air of novelty, and which we are disposed to consider as pro- 
pounding a theory in physiology highly interesting. Though he 
cannot deny that human comeliness, in all its varieties, may be 
found in the cottage of the peasant, yet he asserts as a fact which 
must be admitted, that, generally over the world, the idea of 
good descent is naturally associated with a graceful person, and 
that the English aristocracy are a peculiarly well favoured race. 
Not living in England, and having had but very few opportuni- 
ties on this democratic or plebeian side of the Atlantic, of wit- 
nessing these well favoured gentlemen and ladies, we must take 
the faet for true, as thus elearly stated; and we must thank Mr. 
Williams for adding it to the daily increasing discoveries in na- 
tural science. At least it affords a reason for having a king instead 
of a president, which we fear, for the good of our republic, will 
have but too much weight with the fair sex. To think of a whole 
raee of well favoured people being produced by the simple state- 
ment in the London Gazette, that his majesty has been pleased 
to permit any gouty old gentleman, who owns half a dozen rotten 
boroughs, to put ‘¢‘ my lord” before his name! Why..what a pa- 
rent of loveliness must old George the Third have been! He ere- 
ated no less than one hundred and ninety peers during his reign, 
and, even if they were not quite as prolific as some of our hum- 
ble countrymen beyond the mountains, yet much must they have 
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contributed, to use the expressive phrase of Mr. Williams, “to 
produce a finer race than the vulgar.’ 

Considering, however, that Sir Thomas Lawrence was one of 
these same vulgar, and that we find no particular amusement in 
pursuing either the theories or the physiology of his biographer, 
we shall dismiss that worthy gentleman, and tell our readers 
something about the life and actions of the painter. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was born at Bristol, in the year 1769. 
At an early age he gave indications of more than ordinary ge- 
nius. His father, who seems to have attended less to his hotel, 
than to writing namby-pamby verses, gossipping with his guests, 
and dressing himself in the extravagance of the fashion; seehehly 
designed him for the stage. He taught him to repeat long pas- 
sages, in a theatrical manner, from Shakspeare and Milton; and 
used to exhibit him, with a pardonable vanity, to his guests. 
This gave the boy a facility in reading and reciting, which he 
never lost. His own bent was, however, for the pencil, and he 
displayed it at a very early age. When he was but six years old, 
it happened that Lord Kenyon, with his lady, arrived late in 
the evening at the inn at Devizes, which was then kept by Law- 
rence the father. They were on their way to Bath, and had felt 
the inconveniences of the heavy style of travelling in those “good 
old times ;’”’ and, as they confessed, they were not in the best 
possible humour, when Mr. Lawrence, senior, entered their sit- 
ting-room, and proposed to show them his wonderful child. 
“The boy,” he said, ‘¢was only five years old, but he could 
take their likenesses, or repeat to them any speech in Milton’s 
Pandemonium.”’ ‘To that place the offended — were on the 
eve of commending their host to go, and the lawyer’s lips were 


just opened to pronounce the sentence, when the child rushed 


in; and, as Mrs. Kenyon used to relate, her vexation and anger 
were suddenly changed into admiration. He was riding on a 
stick, and went round and round the room, in the height of in- 
fantile joyousness. Mrs. Kenyon, as soon as she could get him 
to stand, asked him if he could take the likeness of that gentle- 
man, pointing to her husband. “That I can,” said the little 
Lawrence, “and very like too.”” A high chair was placed at the 
table, pencils and paper were brought, and the infant artist soon 
produced an astonishingly striking likeness. Mr. Kenyon now 
coaxed the child, who had got tired by the half-hour’s labour, 
and asked him if he could take the likeness of the lady? *‘ Yes, 
that 1 can,”’ was his reply once more, ‘if she will turn her side 
to me, for her face is not straight.’’ The speech of the child indi- 
cated much less of his future character, than the production of his 
pencil. Few persons became more easy and polished in manner, 
and less likely to mortify the self-complacency of a fair lady. 

He found a more illustrious judge of his rhetorical powers 
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in Garrick, who was in the habit of stopping at his father’s inn 
on his way to Bath. “Tommy, Sir, has learned one or two 
speeches since you were here,’’ was the usual address with which 
the good natured tragedian was received. He would then retire 
to a summer-house in the garden, and amuse himself for some 
time with the recitations of the lively boy, in whom he seemed 
to take pride and interest. In this way his education became 
very desultory. He went but little to any regular school, and 
does not appear to have been taught even the rudiments of the 
classical languages. His intelligence, however, gained him an 
early notoriety, and many persons of eminent character and good 
judgment contributed to it, by the encomiums they passed on 
his beauty, his childish grace, and his genius, in the fashionable 
and intellectual circles of the metropolis. At the age of seven, 
his likeness was taken and engraved by Sherwin; and when he 
was ten years old, Mr. Hugh Boyd, the supposed author of Ju- 
nius, having seen him at Devizes, persuaded his father to permit 
him to carry the child with him to London. Here he obtained in- 
creased reputation by the likenesses he took, and by copies which 
he made of some stuccoes at the house of a Mr. Richard Lee. 
There are on record very few instances of a genius for paint- 
ing, which displayed itself, and was so far matured, at such an 
early age. Our own West is, indeed, reported to have sketch- 
ed rudely at eight years old, birds and flowers for the Indians; 
and stories are told of drawings of considerable merit by Mor- 
land, the English painter, in his childhood. The excellence of 
Lawrence, however, if we may credit the account of him, was 
far superior to these. Many of his drawings, done at the age 
of eight, are yet extant, and they exhibit, strongly, indications 
of that freedom, grace, and poetic character, which distinguished 
his mature productions. At ten years old, we find him turning 
from mere portraits to original compositions of the highest class. 
By painting historical subjects, requiring invention and design, 
he gave evidence of a talent far beyond that of merely taking a 
likeness, or even copying a landscape. He painted two pictures, 
choosing as his subjects, ‘¢ Christ reproving Peter,”’ and ‘ Reu- 
ben’s application to his father that Benjamin might accompany his 
brethren into Egypt.’”’? The former of these is mentioned by Bar- 
rington as ‘¢ amazingly successful;”’ they both contributed greatly 
to extend his reputation; and, his father removing about this 
time from Devizes to Bath, he became an object of notoriety 
among the numerous persons of rank and distinction, who then 
frequented that place. It was the fashion to sit to him for his 
oval crayon likenesses. At first the price was a guinea, and it 
was soon raised to a guinea and a half. His portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons as Zara was engraved; and his portrait of Admiral Bar- 
rington met with a similar distinetion. This was immediately 
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after his arrival at Bath. Sir Henry Harpur, married to Lord 
Warwick’s sister, wished to adopt him as his son; and Mr. 
Hoare, then at the head of the arts in Bath, was about to paint a 
figure of Christ, and designed the head and bust of young Law- 
rence as his model. When he was twelve years old, his paint- 
ing room was the resort of the rich and gay ; of the real and pre- 
tended judges and patrons of art. His time became so much 
occupied, that he could devote himself to no other pursuit ; and 
he received sums of money for his pictures, much greater than 
were ever before paid to a young artist. 

His father, who was a weak man, instead of affording him op- 
portunities to improve his taste, was flattered by his success, and 
encouraged his hasty and incessant exertions. From this cireum- 
stance, during the whole interval between 1782 and 1786, he 
was unable to pursue any study of his art, and searcely to copy, 
or even to inspect, any of the great masters; and thus the im- 
portant age of from thirteen to seventeen had passed, without 
his availing himself of one single source of improvement, which 
has been more or less opened to every painter, who has ever 
excelled in the highest and most classical branches of his profes- 
sion. When a Derbyshire Baronet, struck with the beauty and 
genius of the lad, offered to send him to Rome, at the expense 
of £1000, his father told him «that his son’s talents required 
no cultivation.”” We particularly dwell upon these facts, as they 
render more surprising his having avoided the sins against taste 
and science, which might naturally be expected in a person en- 
tirely self-taught, and who had lived aloof from the .society of 
artists, and without even the advantage of a reference to many 
of the standard works of the old masters. But his taste was ex- 
cellent and intuitive. What little time he could snatch from his 
regular employment, he did devote to the study of such works 
of the ancient masters as he could obtain a sight of, and such 
subjects as afforded more scope to his genius. He painted a pic- 
ture in oil of Christ bearing the Cross, the canvass of which was 
eight feet high, and he copied in crayons the Transfiguration of 
Raphael. The latter he sent to the exhibition of the Society of 
Arts in London, where it was pronounced the most successful 
eopy from the old masters that was furnished. It was certainly 
an extraordinary production for a boy of that age; and it not 
only earned for him general celebrity, but he received from the 
society their premium of a silver palette, which they directed to 
be gilt, in proof of their sense of his peculiar merit. Such suc- 
cess could not fail to stimulate his ambition. He desired to try 
his talents on the broader scene of the metropolis, and to afford 
himself the advantage which its galleries and institutions offered. 

In 1787, we find young Lawrence established in London, and 
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admitted as a student of the Royal Academy. His talents were 
of a nature peculiarly adapted to work their own way into cele- 
brity ; and his very graceful person and appearance, and his easy 
but unobtrusive manners, placed him on an agreeable and honour- 
able footing with persons of intelligence, as well as of rank, 
fashion, and wealth. Sir Joshua Reynolds, then the father of 
English art, received the young aspirant to his own fame with 
peculiar kindness. Soon after his arrival in London, Lawrence 
determined to seek his favourable notice. 


** He had no one to introduce him to Sir Joshua, though he was his near neigh- 
bour. But Sir Joshua was of easy access to persons of decided talents; and, 
upon an application from Mr. Lawrence, with a reference to the early works of 
his son, the President of the Academy willingly appointed an interview. The 
father, and our young artist, repaired to the house of the affluent head and 
origin of the English school, and they were received with kindness. Young 
Lawrence took with him his oil portrait of himself, as a specimen of what he 
could do. ‘There have been disputes about the exact period at which this por- 
trait was drawn ; but [ have inserted the letter, which determines the point. He 
found the attention of the President bestowed upon another juvenile aspirant, 
who had evidently come upon a similar errand, and who stood in trembling ex- 
pectation of the decision of the oracle, which was to determine his future 
course ; Sir Joshua having examined the specimen of his art, dismissed this other 
visitant with the negative encouragement of, ‘ Well, well! go on—go on.’ The 
anhelation of young Lawrence during this scene, may be easily imagined. Sir 
Joshua now inspected the portrait of our youth. He was evidently much struck 

with it, and discerned those marks of genius which foretold the future fame of 
the juvenile artist. He bestowed upon the painting a very long serutiny, in a 
manner which young Lawrence thought, an alarming contrast to the more hasty 
glance with which he had dismissed the other. At last, turning to the boy with an 

air of seriousness, he addressed him—*‘ Stop, young man, I must have some talk 

with you. Well, I suppose now, you think this is very fine, and this colouring 
very natural; hey! hey!’ He then placed the painting before the astonished and 

trembling youth, and began to analyse it, and to point out its numerous imper- 

fections. Presently, he took it out with him from the gallery to his own paint- 
ing-room, and young Lawrence knew not how to interpret this; but Sir Joshua 

soon returning, addressed him kindly, and concluded by saying, ‘It is clear you 

have been looking at the old masters ; but my advice to you is, to study nature ; 

apply your talents to nature.’—He then dismissed him with marked kindness, 

assuring him that he would be welcome, whenever he chose to call. Of an in- 

vitation so flattering and useful, our young artist availed himself with a frequency 

that would have put it to too severe a test, had it been meant in the ordinary 

sense of compliment; but Mr. Lawrence was always received with a kindness 

which indicated that Sir Joshua was highly pleased with his society, and desir- 

ous to promote his interests.” 


None of the obstacles which so often impede the path of ge- 
nius, arose in the way of Lawrence. As he became known, his 
reputation increased, and he found himself an object of patron- 
age among the noble and the wealthy. At the death of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which occurred in 1792, he received an unexpected 
honour, of which eminent and older artists would have been 
justly proud. He was unanimously elected Sir Joshua’s succes- 
sor, as painter to the Dilettanti Society. Sir Joseph Banks, 
when made president of that body, had proposed to Mr. Hamil- 
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ton to become a member, and to be appointed portrait-painter to 
the club; but Mr. Hamilton replied, ‘‘portrait-painter I am 
none; my friend Lawrence, however, is the most proper per- 
son you can select; his talents are of the highest order, and, 
though young, he will do honour to your appointment.”’ In 
order to make him a member of that body, as well as the painter 
to it, the Society was obliged to rescind, or rather wave, one 
of its fixed and primary laws, ‘‘ that no person was admissible as 
a member, who had not crossed the Alps.” His Majesty also 
appointed him to succeed Sir Joshua, as his portrait-painter in 
ordinary, and in the month of July following, he painted, by the 
royal command, two elaborate whole-length portraits of the king 
and queen. 

The royal patronage increased, though it did not create, that 
of others. The occupations of Lawrence became incessant, and 
his works were subjects of general celebrity. He exhibited 
every year, at the Royal Academy, a number of his produc- 
tions, and the periodical publications of the day, abound with 
remarks upon them. He did not always meet with favourable 
critics. Among others, a writer of considerable notoriety, un- 
der the signature of Anthony Pasquin, treated his works with 
great severity. Lawrence, however, had too much equanimity 
of mind to be ruffled, and too much ambition and devotion to 
his art to be impeded. In private life he felt conscious of the 
purity and integrity of his character, and he toiled diligently at 
his art, presuming that he should find his level in the brisk com- 
petition that he had to sustain. The public were just in their 
estimate of his powers, and he pursued the even tenor of his 
way, with gradual, but uniform, steady, and most flattering suc- 
cess. His habits, however, were far from social and hospita- 
ble; his application precluded this; for sometimes he would be- 
gin a head at ten in the morning, and finish it by four in the 
afternoon. Such exertions exhausted him, and he sought repose, 
not in conviyiality, but in a change to milder occupations under 
his own roof, or sometimes in an evening passed with a few pri- 
vate friends, who were selected with a taste that reflected cre- 
dit on his discernment. 

In 1797, Lawrence exhibited a work which aspired to the 
highest rank in the school of art. It was an historical painting 
of Satan calling his legions. This was received with much ap- 

robation, and, as a painting, it was undoubtedly full of beautiful 
details. ‘The figure of Satan, had all the ferocious energy and 
violent dignity suited to the character, and was finely contrasted 
with the dejection and despondence of some of the other fallen 
angels. But the colouring, though clear and forcible, was not 
natural or pleasing; and the drawing of the principal figure was 
not altogether correct. On the whole, however, as a picture, it 
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is acknowledged to be among the very grandest, and in many 
respects, most successful attempts at the sublime, of which Eng- 
lish art can boast. His own feelings at the time, may be seen in 
the following letter to an intimate friend. 


‘* The first thing I shall tell you is, that I have gained in fame—not more than 
my wishes!—you do not desire them to be bounded—but more than my ex- 
pectations. To hear the voice of praise, nor feel it ignorance or flattery, is 
sweet and soothing. The work I have undertaken has answered my secret mo- 
tive in beginning it. My success in portraits will no longer be thought accident 
and fortune; and if I have trod the second path with honour, it is because my 
limbs are strong to reach the higher walks._ My claims are acknowledged by the 
circle of taste, (our little world!) and are undisputed by competitors and rivals. 

** But believe not that I am inflated with a triumph, which, however great 
when compared with contemporary merit, did never yet satisfy the soul that 
thirsted for fame. (You, at least, will not laugh at these rhapsodies.) What 
cold mind ever reached to greatness ? And who would not cherish that ardency 
in man, which, however clogged by weakness and imbecility, is evidence of 
Deity itself, and stamps his soaring nature ? When I think of, ‘ What shall I do 
to be for ever known?” I feel myself a sluggard in the race. 

** Dear friend, let me guard against your laugh by giving it you. Think of 
the country mayor, who, taking on him the office, told his friends that ‘for all 
that, he was but mortal man!’ I shall write to-morrow. I invited Paoli to the 
dinner. I know it will please you that I am grateful in little things—at first at 
least, for the novelty ; destroy this. 

** Pray read it alone, I am ashamed of its egotism ; yet these are my thoughts.” 


Among the most intimate of the friends of Lawrence, at this 
period, were the Kemble family, and he has recorded the ey:- 
dence of his regard by several pictures of them. He painted 
John Kemble successively in the characters of Coriolanus, Rolla, 
and Hamlet; and those productions are entitled to a rank far 
above that assigned to mere portraits. In the following letter he 
alludes to the latter. 


‘*Thank you for your kind letter,—the pleasantest Monday sight that I can 
see. I expected one from my brother, and was so unnatural, that I was more 
glad to find it yours. 

“Tam very glad that, after the Two Friends, you like my Hamlet, which, 
except my Satan, [ think my best work. I must now try, though, to give a 
something much better, (for the low centre of your pier); for 1 begin to be 
really uneasy at finding myself so harnessed and shackled into this dry mill- 
horse business, which yet I must get through with steady industry, well know- 
ing that this is the very season of my life when it is most necessary. 

** How good you are to tell me of those friends who become dearer to me 
every hour in my life, and, I think, in exact proportion as I begin to see the 
real blessings of existence, and to prize what is valuable as I ought ; only I have 
been a dreamer, and wake too late. I have lived half my life ; and though 
Death may not divide me from the being that I love, Circumstance (a creature 
of some potency) may as effectually do it, with more bitterness, if not equal sor- 
row. Lam not fanciful enough to expect it otherwise. 

“‘ These ‘high winds,’ that so scatter friends, are indeed alarming. What 
would they be to you ?—You see I have erased it.-—* The dreaded picture’ is not 
begun. 

3 Iam glad to learn from you that Lady enjoys the country so much, 
and hope in God she will return to you more tranquil than you say she seemed. 
I believe you were right in the favourable opinion of the gentleman whom we 
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su the cause of her uneasiness. She could not love an unworthy object, 

if a lohan only to the goodness of her heart; and her understanding is too 
i} enlightened to be easily deceived by appearances. 

| | mean very soon to see Norbury, and shall thus meet with you again. 1 

b| shall sit as near Augusta at the breakfast table as possible, that I may have a 

' glance at the handwritings when they come in. Lady Nelthorpe!!—Heaven be 

: F praised, dear friend, for your charity to the profligate! it must give me so con- 

stantly the benefit of your compassion. My Lady shall owe her pictures to you.” 


| In the year 1803, we find him staying as a guest at the coun- 
Af try seat of the Marquess of Abercorn, and taking a part in a pri- 
: vate play, acted by the party there ; and in the year 1805, his 
associations in high life placed him ina still more prominent 
situation. He had painted, some years before, the pictures of the 
Princess of Wales and her infant daughter ; and his amiable man- 
ners and cheerful conversation contributed to make him after- 
) wards a favourite guest at Montague House, Blackheath, the 
residence of the former. When the conduct of that lady became 

Ut a subject of investigation, the intimacy of Mr. Lawrence was 
rg particularly noticed, and his conduct was a topic of inquiry with 
the commissioners who were appointed by the king to examine 
all the circumstances. In his correspondence with a lady of the 
household, he had certainly impressed her with a notion that the 
: princess was more partial to his society than to that of her other 
| visiters ; and although she was acquitted of any criminality, her 
behaviour to him and another gentleman was impugned, as 





= 


% i evincing more levity than was deemed proper in English socie- 
We ty. Certain it is, that the friends of Mr. Lawrence did not think 
4 him free from very serious danger. He laid before the commis- 


sioners an exculpatory statement under oath, and his servant was 
subjected to a particular examination. It was in allusion to the last 
circumstance, that a conversation arose between Lord Eldon and 
Mr. Lawrence :—‘Sir,”’ said Lord Eldon, ‘¢ you are a very for- 
tunate man, indeed.”? ‘‘Why so, my lord?” ‘Because you 
have the most faithful, clever, and prudent servant, who has 
served you cunningly—at the hour of need.” 

This interlude among the affairs of state, and the scandal or 
intrigues of the court, had however but little influence on the 
stan celebrity of Lawrence. With each succeeding year, 

e became more popular; and by the death of Hoppner, an artist 
of much merit, who had enjoyed the particular patronage of the 
Prince of Wales, he was left without a rival. In the year 1812, 
he gained increased reputation by another painting of Mr. Kem- 
ble. Less a portrait than a picture of the stern and lofty Cato, he 
endeavoured to give it the character of an historical production ; 
and as such it will long remain a brilliant effort of his genius. 
He has not endeavoured to portray the “ atrocem animum Cato- 
nis,” but has described the great philosopher, in a mood of con- 
templative serenity. The body relaxed, but without loss of dig- 
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nity, the large, brilliant, yet thoughtful eye, the whole aspect of 
repose, gave no evidence of the elegant, the diffident, the refined 
taste, which usually recommended, and was supposed to charae- 
terize, the pictures of Lawrence; but displayed a bold, new, and 
original conception, with full power of execution. 

In the year 1814, the success of the coalition against France 
opened its capital to English visiters. Lawrence was among the 
first that repaired there, anxious to obtain a view of the gallery 
of the Louvre, before the works of art were removed to the 
countries whence they had been brought by Napoleon. He wrote 
from Paris the following letter to one of his friends. 


** You must forgive me, my dear friend, that, in the worrying moments of my 
short stay at Calais, I omitted to write to you as I promised and intended. My 
journey from thence to Paris was sufficiently rapid, and, as Lord Stewart fully 
expected me, I found on my arrival a most hearty welcome, and have expe- 
rienced the kindest conduct from him ever since. 

‘“* Had I delayed my journey a day longer, I should have lost the view of some 
of the finest works of this Gallery, the noblest assemblage of the efforts of hu- 
man genius that was ever presented to the world. It very much surpassed my 
expectations, and particularly in its most celebrated pictures. The Transfigura- 
tion is still the very first. A few days will see the whole taken away ; and much 
as we ought to reprobate the injustice by which the greater part of them was 
obtained, it is impossible to witness their departure without regret,—at least I 
know not how to check this feeling. No one can see France and Paris without 
bowing to the greatness and extent of this man’s conceptions. I use a phrase 
that is forced upon me. I speak of him as present, and every where he is; and 
it is as impossible that he can ever be separated from the past greatness of his 
country, as for human efforts to blot out the sun. Her present state of just hu- 
miliation is extreme, and it does move one’s compassion for poor Louis, who is 
utterly innocent of the crimes that have produced it, that, with the feelings of a 
Frenchman, and with all his goodness, he is doomed to present himself to his 
countrymen, on a throne ‘so shorn of its beams,’ and possibly for years, ‘in dim 
eclipse.’ That so much greatness of intellect, so vast a reach of thought (for the 

lans of improvement projected by Bonaparte are still superior to those effect- 
ed,) should have been mixed with such insensibility to virtue, is, in my mind, 
one of the most painful mysteries of Divine wisdom that can be contemplated. 
Clemency, benevolence, magnanimity, are virtues that seem, of necessity, to 
belong to the being who could have projected works of so much usefulness, 
beauty, and magnificence ; and he had none of these! He only was not, in its 
accurate and worst sense,—cruel—wholly indifferent to human suffering, but 
not delighting in inflicting it as such. J j 

‘I hoped since my arrival not to have been entirely idle during my stay; but 
political circumstances prevent my intended effort after its having been arranged. 
All the ministry have gone out, and those who are to come in, can calculate on 
a short stay, after signing the treaty which the Allied Powers think necessary for 
their future safety. 

‘* Pleasure, and not innocent dissipation, has here all the activity of hi 
change in London. I see, however, and smile at it. Let those plunge into it, 
who are not scared from its contagion by superior enjoyment. I live with mili- 
tary men, but my mornings are spent in viewing works of art, my evenings at 
the Opera, or French Theatre, and at Lady Castlereagh’s, or a walk through 
some other English house. All this terminates sufficiently soon to keep health 
unimpaired, and early rising habitual.” 


His stay at Paris was short. He was recalled by the Prince 
Regent, who was anxious that the portraits of the princes, states- 
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men, and celebrated generals, who visited London after the 
peace, should be painted by him. He accordingly took several 
likenesses of these distinguished personages, and received from 
the prince the order of knighthood. What proved however a 
more congenial task, was to paint the portrait of Canova, who 
also, about that time, came to London. Similarity of taste and of 
feeling excited a reciprocal attachment between the two artists, 
which continued uninterruptedly till the death of Canova, six 
years afterwards. There was much resemblance in their indivi- 
dual characters. They were both of humane dispositions, sensi- 
tive to the sympathies of life, and full of all its charities, and yet 
they scarcely attempted any work that may be called pathetic. 
it would be difficult to name two men of equal fame, whose works 
were addressed so much to the imagination, and so little to what 
is termed pathos. 

In the year 1816, Sir Thomas Lawrence exerted himself to 
induce the government to purchase the Elgin marbles, as the 
foundation of a national gallery of sculpture. He united with 
other eminent artists in assigning to those productions a high 
rank among the relics of ancient art; and was examined by a 
committee of the house of commons, although the opinions of 
no other painters were required. Fortunately he concurred in 
sentiment with the government, and those surprising specimens 
of genius have been saved from the destruction which would un- 
doubtedly have been their fate, had they not been removed from 
Greece. The dispersion of them could only be prevented by their 
becoming the property of a nation. 

The reputation of Sir Thomas Lawrence had now extended 
beyond his own island, and we find him receiving the tribute due 
to his genius from the artists of other countries. Among the first to 
pzy him these, we may mention with pride, was America, and he 
was not insensible to it. On all occasions, he placed conspicuous- 
ly the honours here bestowed on him, and in one of his best por- 
traits—that of Mr. West—he has left us a monument at once of 
his genius and of his sense of obligation. In 1818, the American 
Academy of the Fine Arts at New York elected him an honora- 
ry member. The Academy of St. Luke at Rome, those of Flo- 
rence, of Venice, of Bologna, of Turin, of Denmark, and of 
Vienna, placed his name on their rolls, and the King of France 
bestowed on him the cross of the Legion of Honour. These at- 
tentions he received with peculiar pleasure. In no man did there 
ever exist more acute sensibility in regard to fame. For that of 
foreigners he was particularly anxious. In a letter which he 
wrote to a friend, just after he had finished an admirable picture 
of the Persian ambassador, then in England, we find the follow- 
ing characteristic passage : 
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*T have a peculiar pleasure and pride in the pictures I send to remote coun- 
tries, which are unacquainted with the higher works and principles of art. They 
— with security be deceived, and slighted by me. The judgment, the diffi- 
culty, (if I may say it,) the science of the picture, will be lost upon them; but 
after they have, perhaps, for years liked and admired it, as a resemblance, and 
been satisfied that it isa fair specimen of my talent, some great artist or true con- 
noisseur may come among them, and then they will learn, that in every part, it 
is one of my most finished productions: that even for the monarch of my own 
country, I could not have laboured with more skill and vigilance, than I have 
done for strangers, whom I shall never see, and from whom neither praise might 
be expected nor censure feared.” 


Relative to this portrait, which was generally considered not 
only an excellent likeness, but an uncommonly good painting, 
the following anecdote is told by Sir Gore Ouseley, the British 
minister in Persia. 


**His Excellency Mirza Shefi, prime minister of the King of Persia, called 
upon me one morning at Tehran, so unexpectedly, that I had not time to remove 
the Persian ambassador’s portrait from the sofa, on which I had placed it the 
moment before, from out of its packing-case. 

. “I hastened to the door of the drawing room to receive the minister, and tak- 
ing him by the hand, was leading him to the sofa, when he unaccountably drew 
back. It is necessary to premise, that in Persian houses, (and I was then living 
in a palace lent me by the king, whilst my own was building,) the apartments 
have frequently open windows as well as doors of communication to other rooms 
on the same floor, and that Mirza Shefi may have possibly mistaken the frame of 
the picture, erect against the wall, for that of a window. At all events it did not 
injure the illusion. 

“On looking back to learn the cause of his hesitation, I perceived the old 
minister’s countenance inflamed with anger, which, before I could inquire the 
cause of it, burst forth in an apostrophe to the portrait. ‘I think,’ said he, ‘ that 
when the representative of the King of England does me the honour of standing 
up to receive me, in due respect to him, you should not be seated.’ J could not 
resist laughing at this delightful mistake, and before I could explain, he said to 
me, ‘ Yes, it is your excellency’s kindness to that impertinent fellow that encou- 
rages such disrepect, but with your permission I’ll soon teach him to know his 
distance.’ Shaking his cane at the picture, he uttered a volley of abuse at poor 
Mirza Abul Hassan, and said, that if he had forgotten all proper respect to Sir 
Gore Ouseley, he must at least show it to the representative of his own sovereign, 
His rage was most violent, and I was obliged to bring him close to the picture, 
before he was undeceived. 

“In the course of my life, I think I never met with such a flattering, natural, 
and unsophisticated tribute to superior talents! 

“On approaching the picture, he passed his hand over the canvas, and, with a 
look of unaffected surprise, exclaimed, ‘Why! it has a flat surface!! Yet ata 
little distance, I could have sworn by the Koran, that it was a projecting sub- 
stance—in truth, that it was Abul Hassan Khan himself.’” 


In 1817, Sir Thomas Lawrence was commissioned to paint a 
portrait of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, then lately married 
to the Prince Leopold, of Saxe-Cobourg, and he remained at her 
residence, Claremont, during nine days. He one morning filled 
up a few vacant hours in writing to a friend, and his description 
of the habits of the newly-married and youthful heirs of royalty, 
forms certainly a calm and pure picture of domestic life, such as 
has been very seldom realized in the tainted atmosphere of courts. 
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**T am now returned from Claremont, my visit to which was agreeable to me 
in every respect; both in what regarded myself, my reception, and the complete 
success of my professional labours, and in the satisfaction of seeing the perfect 
harmony in which this young couple now live, and of observing the good quali- 
ties which promise to make it lasting. 

** The princess is, as you know, wanting in elegance of deportment, but has 
nothing of the hoyden or of that boisterous hilarity which has been ascribed to 
her: her manner is exceedingly frank and simple, but not rudely abrupt nor 
coarse ; and I have, in this little residence of nine days, witnessed undeniable 
evidence of an honest, just, English nature, that reminded me, from its imme- 
diate decision between the right and wrong of a subject, and the downrightness 
of the feeling that governed it, of the good King, her grandfather. If she does 
nothing gracefully, she does every thing kindly. 

**She already possesses a great deal of that knowledge of the past history 
of this country, that ought to form a part of her peculiar education. 

“It is exceedingly gratifying to see that she both loves and respects Prince 
Leopold, whose conduct, indeed, and character, seem justly to deserve those 
feelings. From the report of the gentlemen of his household, he is considerate, 
benevolent, and just, and of very amiable manners. My own observation leads 
me to think, that, in his behaviour to her, he is affectionate and attentive, ra- 
tional and discreet; and, in the exercise of that judgment which is sometimes 
brought in opposition to some little thoughtlessness, he is so cheerful and slily 
humourous, that it is evident (at least it appears to me so) that she is already 
more in dread of his opinion than of his displeasure. 

‘Their mode of life is very regular: they breakfast together alone about 
eleven: at half-past twelve she came in to sit to me, accompanied by Prince 
Leopold, who staid great part of the time: about three, she would leave the 
painting-room to take her airing round the grounds in a low phaéton with her 
ponies, the Prince always walking by her side: at five, she would come in and 
sit to me till seven; at six, or before it, he would go out with his gun to shoot 
either hares or rabbits, and return about seven or half-past: soon after which, 
we went to dinner, the Prince and Princess appearing in the drawing-room just 
as it was served up. Soon after the dessert appeared, the Prince and Princess 
retired to the drawing-room, whence we soon heard the pianoforte accompany- 
ing their voices. At his own time, Colonel Addenbrooke, the chamberlain, pro- 

d our going in, always, as I thought, to disturb them. 

** After coffee, the card-table was brought, and they sat down to whist, the 
young couple being always partners, the others changing. You know my supe- 
riority at whist, and the unfairness of my sitting down with unskilful players; I 
therefore did not obey command, and from ignorance of the delicacy of my mo- 
tives, am recommended to study Hoyle before my second visit there next week, 
which indeed must be a very short one. 

**The Prince and Princess retire at eleven o’clock.” 


The sincerity of the Prince’s affection was evinced to the same 
artist, when, some time after her sudden and deeply regretted 
death, he took to Claremont the portrait of the Princess, and 
placed it in the rooms she had so lately occupied with all the 
animation of youth, and the splendours of royalty. 

We have seen that in the year 1814, the Prince Regent of 
England had conferred on Sir Thomas Lawrence the commission 
of taking the likenesses of the royal personages then in that 
country, and of those who composed their retinues. The Con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelle, four years afterwards, offered an oppor- 
tunity to complete the plan thus commenced, which was at once 
improved. In November, 1818, Sir Thomas Lawrence arrived 
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at Aix-la-Chapelle. The magistrates of the city granted him the 
use of part of the large gallery of the Hotel de Ville, which was 
immediately fitted up as his painting room; and there the Em- 
perors of Russia and Austria, and the King of Prussia, gave 
him numerous sittings. In these pictures he succeeded in giving 
general satisfaction ; the family, attendants, and subjects of each 
sovereign declaring, that the portraits he drew were the most 
faithful resemblances that had ever been painted. He was treated 
too, personally, with great attention and respect. From Aix-la- 
Chapelle he proceeded to Vienna; where he resided with his 
friend Lord Stewart, now Marquess of Londonderry, the British 
ambassador at the Austrian court. In that aristocratic place, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence says that he guided his conduct with re- 
ference to the mission he held from his own sovereign, and it 
seems the exclusive laws of society were waved in his favour, 
and that he was admitted into the first circles:—a fact, suffi- 
ciently humbling, one would suppose, to human nature, which 
shows that the absurd regulations of society can place a host of 
silly personages, remarkable for no one quality but their unpro- 
nounceable names, in a position to look down on a favoured child 
of genius, and an eminent labourer in the elevated regions of 
art. Sir Thomas, however, fortunately for himself, viewed the 
condescension as it was intended, and felt in its full force the 
honour which was extended to him. He had seen and painted 
princes and lords enough, to view them with becoming defer- 
ence. While on the continent, he received the commands of the 
Prince Regent to extend his tour, and, as a completion of the 
eee plan, to proceed to Rome in order to paint for him the 
ope and Cardinal Gonsalvi. 

To visit Rome was one of the dreams in which he had long 
indulged ; and the circumstances under which he was now ena- 
bled to gratify his wishes, were as favourable as could be ima- 
gined; yet, at first, he seems to have had less pleasure in thus 
extending his journey, than he might be supposed to feel. He 
desired rather to return home, and to go to Italy at another time. 
His wishes, however, on this head, could not be gratified. The 
commission of his royal master was to be executed. After set- 
ting out on his journey, his soul evidently became excited, and 
thoughts of Rome kindled in his mind all the enthusiasm so na- 
tural to his profession. It is curious to reflect upon the fact, 
that a person, so high as an artist, should be visiting Italy for 
the first time at the age of fifty. If any prejudice, however, 
existed, against one so distinguished, who had not drunk at the 
Pierian spring, it was overcome by his substantial merits, for 
we hear of no competition, of no damning with faint praise. 
The honours paid to him at Rome were flattering to the indivi- 
dual, and gratifying to his countrymen. 
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His journey from Vienna to Rome was very rapid and impa- 
tient. He slept every night in his carriage, en route, except 
one, when he arrived at Bologna at two in the morning, and 
going to bed till seven, he rose at that hour and proceeded to 
inspect the works at the academy, but more particularly those 
of Domenichino, and the Carracis, and Guido. Of his sensations 
and opinions upon first beholding, and afterwards reflecting upon 
these great works, he transmitted to England but few and very 
cursory accounts. 

His first impressions of Rome, (he arrived on the 10th of 
May, 1819,) and of its architecture, were very unfavourable ; 
but he had soon occasion to alter his sentiments. Men of strong 
imaginations can always create ideas of objects more grand and 
beautiful than the objects themselves, and they anticipate more 
ardent feelings, than, at first, they are likely to experience. It 
is reflection, and a just association of ideas, that afterwards raise 
the objects to their real value, and the feelings become warmed 
upon every new examination. Sir Thomas says, that he first 
caught the distant view of the dome of St. Peter’s on a very fine 
morning, between six and seven o’clock, and that his pleasure 
at approaching the city increased every fifty yards, until he en- 
tered at the Porto del Popolo, when his delusion vanished, and 
he found Rome small. He shortly afterwards confesses that 
he was subsequently overpowered with its immensity and gran- 
deur. 


** Here’ he writes in one of his first letters from Rome ; “ here I must confine 
myself to few objects, that I may return to England with the shortest possible 
delay. Rome 1 must leave, comparatively, unseen—Rome, which only Lord 
Byron has feeling and capacity to describe. ‘The Niobe of nations,’ it is indeed 
—the eternal city, to the sons of time ; for with that it must exist, linked as it is 
tu every feeling, sentiment, impression, and power of the human heart and mind. 
Paris and the Louvre, Rome and the Vatican!—the dissoluteness, the puppet-show 
decorations, and dissonance, (Rome’s purer share in it excepted, ) of a common 
fair, to the public devotion of a people, in gratitude displaying its magnificence 
in its highest temple. 

* Bonaparte forces himself upon you in the Vatican, and you involuntarily 
exclaim, ‘how could he see this?—and then you remember that he never saw 
it; and that one addition, therefore, of crime and disgrace, is spared him in the 
having seen it, and still retained his hard and low ambition. You have seen his 
countenance, but could you have seen it at the moment that Rome and the Vati- 
can met his eye, how dark would have been its expression, as that daring and 
arrogant spirit had retired within itself, baffled and defeated—for unless he 
could have fixed his seat of empire here, his toils had been nothing ; and in the 
hands of this old man had still existed an empire over the soul, that even to 
himself had shamed his tyranny. 

“TI have already been often at St. Peter’s and the Vatican, and for many hours 
each time. The latter I determined to see alone. Hereafter we shall have many 
a talk on the comparative merits of the two great men. 

“Yesterday, I dined at half-past one, that I might remain till night in the Ses- 
tine Chapel and the Vatican, or rather in the chambers of Raphaele, for, as you 
know, the former is part of the immense building. 

“ It often happens that first impressions are the truest—we change, and change, 
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and then return to them again. I try to bring my mind in all the humility of 
truth, when estimating to myself the powers of Michael Angelo and Raphaele, 
and again and again, the former ‘ bears down upon it,’ to borrow a strong ex- 
pression, ‘ with the compacted force of lightning.’ The diffusion of truth and 
elegance, and often grandeur, cannot support itself against the compression of 
the sublime. There is something in that lofty abstraction; in those deities of 
intellect that people the Sestine Chapel, that converts the noblest personages 
of Raphaele’s drama into the audience of Michael Angelo, before whom you 
know, that, equally with yourself, they would stand silent and awe-struck. 
Raphaele never produced figures equal to the Adam and Eve of Michael Ange- 
lo—the latter is miserably given in Gavin Hamilton’s print—all its fine propor- 
tions lost, though it is Milton’s Eve, it is more the mother of mankind, and yet 
nothing is coarse or masculine, but all is elegant, as lines of the finest flower. 
You seem to forsake humanity in surrendering Raphaele, but God gave the com- 
mand to increase and multiply before the fall, and Michael Angelo’s is the race 
that would then have been. But you must read Mr. Fuseli, his only critic. In 
both the Sestine Chapel and the rooms of Raphaele, all, in too many parts in 
them, is ruin and decay; at .east it appears so to me, who was not sufficiently 
prepared for the ravages of neglect and time.” 


Sir Thomas Lawrence was received by the Pope with marked 
kindness. Every attention was paid to his personal convenience. 
Rooms were provided for him in the Quirinal Palace, and a car- 
riage and servants placed at his disposal. Cardinal Gonsalvi 
welcomed and treated him as a friend, and left nothing undone 
to contribute to his personal convenience, or to do honour to the 
mission on which he was sent. In the portraits, he was particu- 
larly successful ; in that of the Pope, he gave him the expression 
of unaffected benevolence and worth, which lighted up his coun- 
tenance, when free from the fatigue of his public functions, and 
delineated him as something more than the feeble old man which 
he was usually represented to be. The fine physiognomy of the 
Cardinal, his sagacity and energy of expression, offered him the 
occasion to make one of his most striking pictures. 

At Rome, itself, the longer he remained, the more deeply was 
he impressed with the charms it has to impart to a person of his 
character and genius. Its past greatness, the magnificent edifices 
of its more recent power, its treasures of art, and the climate, 
the sweet pure hues of atmosphere that seemed to wrap every 
thing in their own harmony, had the deepest influence on his 
feelings. 

‘**Have you ever seen Rome,” he writes to one of his friends, ** from the top 
of the Villa Pamphili, in the evening sun of a fine day? You see grouped toge- 
ther, in small compass, three objects of great interest and beauty—Monte Mario, 
St. Peter’s, and, in farthest distance, Soracte rears itself between them. Then, 
on the other side, you have all that the Alban hills command, with Tivoli, and its 
mountainous scenery, uniting the fine and various lines of horizon, till they are 
stopped by the masses of the Vatican. I have this evening driven there alone, 
(having determined to be to myself this whole day,) and felt the exceeding beau- 
ty of the scene, with that undefined loneliness of delight which amounts almost 
to pain, formed, as it is, of many causes—thoughts of the past—of youth—and 
friends, and absence, which I think, when alone, the close of evening in the 


country always brings before us. 
**T passed my morning for some hours in the Sestini Chapel and the Vatican , 
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and having the finest light, I sent up, and procured an order to admit me to go 
round the top of the chapel in the narrow gallery, which possibly you may re- 
member, over the cornice. I thus saw the noble work with closer inspection, 
and therefore more advantage. With all your love of Raphacle, my dear ladies, 
you must and shall believe in the superiority of that greater being, of whom, in 
grateful, virtuous sincerity, your painter himself said, ‘I bless God that I live in 
the time of Michael Angelo.’ Admired and popular as he was, it was fine, yet 
only just in him to say so; and from frequent comparison of their noble works, 
I am the more convinced of the entire veracity of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s decision 
in favour of Michael Angelo. I am not used, I hope, to be presumptuous in my 
opinions about art, but, in my own mind, I think I know that Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds covutp not have had another opinion on the subject.” 

From Rome, Sir Thomas Lawrence proceeded to Naples, 
where he made a short stay. He speaks of the excursion as very 
pleasant. The scenery was magnificent and enchanting, and the 
city as gay as Paris. He visited all the objects of interest, and 
amongst the rest Vesuvius, on a night, fortunate for the view of 
it, as the voleano was in unusual activity and splendour. He 
says, that ‘‘a few hours before he ascended the mountain, he 
went to Pompeii, and lingered till the close of twilight in that 
city of the dead; having on the right a sweet moon rising in its 
pure brightness ; and on the left, its old, still living, and threaten- 
ing foe, whose lava then appeared rolling out in colour of the 
purest gold; not the dull red, in which, in full day, and in its 
sluggish mood, it generally appears. ”’ 

rom Naples, Sir Thomas returned to Rome, and thence pro- 
ceeded to the north of Italy. He was exceedingly impressed 
with the works of Domenichino, as well as of the other masters, 
and travelled from place to place, filled with all the enthusiasm 
of a great painter. At Parma, he dined with the ex-empress, 
Maria Louisa, and at Florence, he was received and treated with 
great respect. 

When Sir Thomas reached London, on the 30th of March, 
1820, he found that Mr. West, the venerable President of the 
Royal Academy, was just dead. He was at once selected, both 
by the general voice, and by the opinion of artists, as the person 
most worthy to succeed him. He was elected the very day of 
his arrival, and the king conferred upon him a gold chain and 
medal, as a mark of his approbation. He now resumed in Eng- 
land, the laborious and diligent exercise of his profession, which 
he continued with unabated zeal and increasing celebrity till his 
death. 

He exerted himself much during this interval, in promoting 
the foundation of a national gallery of paintings, and he also col- 
lected some pictures of great excellence for a private gallery of 
his own. The addresses which he delivered annually before the 
Royal Academy, gave evidence of a refined taste, a most liberal 
feeling, and a deep devotion to extend and patronise the arts in 
his own country. No man was ever more free from every sen- 
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timent of envy, or more ready to pay every tribute to the genius 
and labours of other artists. 

Though occasionally suffering from the great confinement and 
fatigue to which the number of his paintings compelled him to 
submit, he gave no apparent evidence of any dangerous disease, 
until a few days before his death. When attacked, however, he 
seems, from the first, to have apprehended that his illness would 
be fatal. One of his friends endeavoured to remove these appre- 
hensions, and mentioned to him many of his acquaintances who 
had suffered long, but had recovered their health, and pursued 
arduous professions. He said, “ You and I view this subject in 
very different lights ; you are trying to prove to me how long peo- 
ple may suffer and drag on a wtetivm he existence, while I consider 
that a sharper and a shorter struggle is more to be desired ; yet,” 
he added, <I am the last who ought to murmur, blest as I have 
been with almost uninterrupted health.’”” He then made an effort 
to rouse himself to exertion, and painted nearly an hour, on His 
Majesty’s portrait. He did not, however, survive many days. 
On the seventh of January, 1830, he expired, being then sixty- 
one years of age. His funeral was conducted with much splen- 
dour, and, in addition to the members of his own profession, 
who followed him to the grave, there were seen in the train, 
many noblemen and gentlemen of rank and political distinction. 
He was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, near the spot where Sir 
Christopher Wren, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Mr. West, are 
entombed. 

The personal appearance of Sir Thomas Lawrence was very 
handsome; the expression of his countenance was full of intelli- 
gence, and his features were uncommonly fine. In his manners 
he was eminently polished. He attracted, in all the circles of 
fashion and splendour among which he moved, peculiar notice, 
from the ease and grace by which he was marked. The kindness 
of his heart was exemplified on all occasions, and many instances 
of it might be selected from those coiiec‘ed by his biographer. 
He had an old faithful female servant, who although passed the 
age at which pulmonary consumption usually preys upon the 
system, was labouring under that fatal complaint. It was sug- 
gested to Lawrence that the servant did nothing, and could do 
nothing in the house, and that he had better send her—to the 
hospital. His nature revolted at such unkindness. 

He exempted her from labour, had her nursed with great care, 
and attended by his own medical adviser, and daily solaced her 
by his kind inquiries and conversation. For the last three weeks 
of her life, he provided himself with a bed in a neighbouring 
lodging-house, and gave up his chamber to her, and in which 
the poor old creature died: she was buried at his expense. 

He had cultivated a taste for letters, far beyond what his early 
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education promised, and the extracts we have selected from his 
letters, will show the fluency and liveliness, as well as general 
purity of his style. He frequently amused himself with the com- 
position of verses, which if not an evidence of high poetic genius, 
evince much imagination, a happy humour, and uniform benevo- 
lence and sensibility. 

With a very large income, he suffered much pecuniary embar- 
rassment ; not, as has been asserted, from an indulgence in gam- 
bling or dissipation,—from these he seems to have been entirely 
free,—but from an extensive, incessant, and munificent, though 
secret relief of the wants of others. Of this, the most remote 
branches of his family felt the benefits. At the very outset of 
his life, while yet a mere youth, he actually involved himself, 
by positive obligations for the aid and support of his parents, 
to a degree which long entailed serious difficulties upon him, 
and to the last he displayed the same liberal and disinterested 
spirit. He says, writing to a friend— 

** [ have neither been extravagant nor profligate in the use of it ; neither gam- 
ing, horses, curricle, expensive entertainments, nor secret sources of ruin from 
vu licentiousness, have swept it from me. I am, in every thing, but the 
effects of utter carelessness about money, the same being I was at Bath. The 
same delight in pure and simple pleasures—the same disdain of low enjoyments 
—the same relish for whatever is grand, however above me—the same admira- 
tion of what is beautiful in character—the same enthusiasm for what is exquisite 
in the productions, or generous in the passions, of the mind. I have met with 
duplicity, which I never practised, (for this is far removed from inconstancy of 
p ») and it has not changed my confidence in human nature, or my firm 
belief that the good of it infinitely overbalances the bad. In moments of irritation, 


I may have held other language, but it has been the errata of my heart, and this 
is the*perfect book which I could offer, were my being now to end.” 


The fine face and figure of Sir Thomas Lawrence, with his 
elegant manners, are said to have led him into many egaremens 
du ceur. We have already mentioned the dangerous predica- 
ment in which he was placed, by being suspected of aspiring to 
an object too lofty for a subject. Perhaps, however, his manners 
gave him a character for gallantry, where he was not always 
justly suspected. He could not write acommon answer to a note, 
without its assuming the tone of a billet-doux; the commonest 
conversation was held in that soft, low whisper, and with that 
tone of deference and interest, which so seldom fail to win the ap- 
probation of the fair. We find in these volumes, an account of 
two affairs of the heart; but they present so little to distinguish 
them from such tales found elsewhere, or from what is probably 
sufficiently well known to our readers, at least those of the fair 
sex, from their own experience, that we shall not transfer them 
to our . 

The reputation of Sir Thomas Lawrence is a sufficient proof of 
his merit asa painter. We may be permitted, however, to doubt, 
whether the English do not place him too high, when they rank 
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him as the first artist of the age. In his own line he was certainly 
the first, but that line is not entitled to an equal rank with those 
branches of the art which require a far wider scope of imagina- 
tion and invention. Indeed, he seems himself truly to have esti- 
mated the extent of his own powers. Undoubtedly he aspired to 
his.orical composition ; he attempted it himself, and his admira- 
tion of the great historical painters was enthusiastic. Yet with 
all this, he confined himself to portraits. It is true, he threw into 
these the variety, the spirit, the genius, of historical composi- 
tions; but still they were and will be considered as portraits. 
This was certainly an evidence of great judgment. It has given 
to his portraits a character far beyond those of other contempo- 
rary masters. It has imbued them with an historical spirit, if we 
may be allowed the expression; and instead of being an histori- 
cal painter below the greatest, he has made himself a portrait 
painter equal, and perhaps, taken altogether, superior to the best. 
Though some of the Italian critics found fault with his drawing, 
there seems to be little ground for their censure. It arose, per- 
haps, from his style of finish, which is less hard than that now 
usually seen in the works of the continental artists. At least he 
has displayed a perfect knowledge of the human figure, in its va- 
rious classes, and his back grounds usually indicate a fine and 
luxuriant taste. It is, however, in the intellectual character 
which he has given to his pictures, that his great excellence con- 
sists. He produced a surprising variety of happy and original 
combinations; he seized always the most interesting expression 
of countenance : and certainly, in painting beauty, he yielded to 
no artist. ‘There was sometimes, perhaps, a love of dramatic ef- 
feet too easily perceptible, but in general his attitudes were 
graceful and easy. In his colouring, he followed nature rather 
than the style of other painters, and though this has deprived his 
pictures often of the depth and richness to be found in the works 
of the best Italian colourists, it gives them a striking air of fide- 
lity and truth. He bestowed on his pictures excessive labour, 
and finished them with uncommon care. This increased rather 
than diminished with his reputation. In the latter part of his life, 
i when his great practice might have been expected to make him 
| more rapid in the completion of his works, the increased pains 
he took, arising no doubt from his improved perceptions, and 

his anxiety to maintain or add to his excellence, acquired for 

him the character of slowness, with which he could not be, in 

the slightest degree, truly charged. On one occasion, he is known 

to have painted thirty-eight hours together, without reposing, or 

taking any sustenance but coffee. In painting children he was 

q remarkably happy. He caught, perhaps beyond any other painter, 
ql the innocence, the artless simplicity, the easy, unaffected atti- 
tudes of childhood, and he has left several compositions of this 
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kind, that will pass down to posterity, not as portraits, but as 

the sweetest productions of the art. The same may be said of 

several pictures of female beauty. He has combined all the 

pert of youth and intellect, with the freshness of gaiety and 
hion. 





Art. X.—Memorias de la Seccion de Historia de la Real So- 
ciedad Patriotica. Cuadernos 1, 2, 3, y 4, correspondientes 
& los meses de Mayo, Junio, Julio, y Agosto. Habana: Im- 
prenta de las viudas de Arazoza y Solez, Impresoras del Gobi- 
erno y Capitania General, de la real Hacienda y de la real 
Sociedad patriética por S. M. 1830. Memorials from the 
Historical Department of the Royal Patriotic Society of 
Havana. Havana: 1830. 


In a former number of this Journal, we presented to its read- 
ers a view of the condition and resources of the Island of Cuba, 
derived principally from a statistical work published with the au- 
thority of the colonial government, and under the immediate 
supervision of a commission appointed by the captain-general. 
The position, the resources, commercial and agricultural, of this 
little continent, and the peculiarity of its political institutions, 
combined to render all speculations respecting it, full of practi- 
eal and substantial interest. Besides, it was a new theme, for, 
although many and anxious had been the inquiries which the po- 
litician and the economist had directed towards this region, until 
very lately they had been utterly fruitless, and down to the pe- 
riod when the free trade system was adopted by the Spanish 
government, the facility of acquiring accurate information seemed 
to diminish in a direct ratio to the necessity and propriety of 
obtaining it. With it, as with the rest of the Spanish colonial 
dominions, as curiosity became excited, the chance of its being 

tified diminished. The exception made in favour of Hum- 
boldt, was rather matter of astonishment than benefit. The re- 
sults which he communicated, were but relatively important, and 
were, in fact, only valuable on the principle that the coarsest 
bread is acceptable in the time of famine. His passage through 
countries described in his Essay, was meteoric, and the ray 
ihre upon the hitherto impervious gloom, was faint and tran- 
tory. How absolutely insignificant and erroneous the details 
that he collected in relation to Cuba are, at least in the estima- 
tion of those who have the best means of knowing, we may have 
occasion hereafter to state. The exception in favour of Humboldt 
was not a beginning, nor does it seem to be in any way connected 
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with the liberal policy which has recently been adopted. The Po- 
litical Essay was written, we believe, in 1807, from which time, 
until within the last few years, the system of mysterious reserve 
with regard to the colonial resources was religiously pursued. 
The population, the actual amount of revenue, and agricultural 
product of Cuba for instance, the character and condition of the 
slave population, the wealth and numerical strength of the clergy, 
the state of the public mind with respect to education, all these 
were points in relation to which the public pretended to no ac- 
curate information, and at which, taking Humboldt’s imperfect 
statistics for the basis of the conjecture, the world could only 
venture vaguely ‘‘to guess. ”’ 

Supposing, however, that the permission to the French savant 
was a symptom of constitutional improvement, it is not difficult 
to define the cause of the relapse. The civil war, the successful 
termination of which, on the part of the colonies, we have all 
witnessed, rendered the diffusion of statistical information either 
impossible or impolitic. While the fabric of the Spanish colonial 
system was tottering to its base, and story and battlement were 
sinking in appalling ruin, it was not the time for the occupants of 
the only undisturbed portion of the edifice to open their doors 
and invite the tempest to eddy within the walls. The Captain- 
General of Cuba, had a right to enforce rigid quarantine against 
unsettling doctrines, and had other things to do than telling the 
world how weak or how strong was the position which it was his 
duty to defend. We might as reasonably have expected candour 
from General Rodil, when he and his famished soldiers were liv- 
ing on rain-water and shoe-leather at Callao, or from Governor 
Coppinger, when he was taking his turn as a sentinel on the walls 
of San Juan de Ulua, as to have looked for any disclosures from 
the immediate rulers of Cuba, while the storm of war and revo- 
lution was howling around them, and every hour was pregnant 
with some new project of invasion or revolt. To us it is rather 
matter of surprise, that the secluding pelicy, which such events 
were calculated to revive, should have been so soon laid aside, 
and that in spite of the ugly phantoms of republican rapacity and 
ambition, which have been conjured up, we should be enabled 
at this day, by the assistance of the immediate representatives of 
the Spanish monarch, to reveal the secrets of what has hitherto 
been regarded as being perfectly inaccessible to human inquiry. 

We need not add how creditable it is to the enlightened indi- 
viduals to whom the colonial administration is intrusted, nor how 
conelusively, in our opinion, it evinces the consciousness of 
strength which a wise and vigorous policy must give them. The 
spectacle of the accredited agents of the most jealous govern- 
ment of Europe, exhibiting almest without reserve, and with a 
candour that would be creditable to cabinets of greater preten- 
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sions to liberality, statistical information, such as is contained in 
the publications that have recently issued from the official press 
at Havana, is a most significant sign of the times. There need 
be no dispute as to the march of improvement all over the world. 
We will avail ourselves of this occasion, incidentally to refer 
to the actual state of feeling in relation to the remaining colo- 
nies of Spain, among the citizens of this country, and to the 
allegations of an anxiety on their part, at some future period, to 
acquire the possession of Cuba and Porto Rico. In the estima- 
tion of well informed and unprejudiced men, such a charge is 
really too contemptible to require a moment’s notice. Yet with 
all its palpable absurdity, it is vehemently repeated and dwelt 
upon by legislators and periodical writers in Europe, on the 
floor of Parliament, and in the pages of official journals, in such 
a way as is calculated to alarm and mislead those whose access to 
accurate knowledge is not easy, and whose sensibility on the 
score of interest is naturally excessive. Protestations of inno- 
cence of purpose will, we are aware, be quite ineffectual to 
silence the authors of these impudent accusations. Such is not 
our object. For their purposes, ‘‘ that romantic personage, Jona- 
than,”’ must be represented not only as a rapacious, but as a very 
lying animal. Because the Island of Cuba is almost contiguous 
with our southern frontier, and because the question of its sove- 
reignty, not however in consequence of any supposed rights or 
fanciful expectations of our own, always has been, and always 
will be regarded with interest by our government, and is one, in 
relation to which, in case of a change, it will have a right to in- 
terfere, it is insinuated that we covet our neighbour’s territories, 
and the cant respecting the restless ambition of republicanism, is 
used to sustain the charge and encourage the suspicion. If an 
American journalist speaks of the wealth and resources of Cuba 
and Porto Rico, and the importance of their commerce to the 
United States, it is said, he is indirectly labouring in the cause 
of territorial aggrandizement, by an appeal to the mercenary pro- 
pensities of his countrymen. If an American secretary of state 
asserts, (and which of them would not?) that the government 
views the situation of the Spanish West Indies with anxiety, and 
that it would not be the passive spectator of their transfer to 
either an American or a European sovereign, republican or des- 
potic, the same chorus is sung, with the addition of some new, 
ingenious, and most uncharitable construction, of what honest 
common sense finds no difficulty in understanding. In the debate 
in the House of Commons, in May, 1830, the leaders of the then 
opposition, Mr. Huskisson and Sir Robert Wilson, roundly as- 
serted that the United States had ceased to disguise their inten- 
tions to acquire Cuba if they could, and appealed, in support of 
the charge, to Mr. Clay’s instructions to the Panama Comission 
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ers, in which we will venture to say, there is not a single sen- 
tence that warrants it. In the last number of the London Quar- 
terly Review, the loyal editors, around whose heads the spectres 
of murdered monarchies and murderous republics seem to float 
with most harassing np erry refer in support of their doctrines 
on the subject of the British West Indies, to the notorious de- 
signs of the North Americans, if we recollect rightly, on the 
whole cluster of islands, French, Spanish, Dutch, and English, 
from Trinidad to Abaco. Now really all this notorious plot is 
news to us; and as our government, often unfortunately for its 
diplomacy, has no secrets, we suspect it is news to the most ex- 
perienced of our statesmen, past or present. There is one com- 
prehensive answer to it all. 

Such an acquisition of foreign territory, as is perfectly well 
known to every one who is familiar with the working of our 
system, is impracticable. Even if the constitution permitted it, 
which is more than doubtful, no such project could be attempt- 
ed. No administration would venture to recommend it. Popular 
feeling would be as strongly excited against the suggestion of 
either a voluntary or forcible acquisition of territory beyond our 
natural limits, as it would be, if the Executive were to recom- 
mend a league with the Pope for the conquest of the Holy Land. 
We may be a very mercenary, money-loving and money-making 
people, but our arithmetic teaches us that it is far more profita- 
ble to supply the Spanish islands with the products of our soil, 
which luckily for us are necessary for their sustenance, than to 
buy or conquer them at a vast expense, and to subject ourselves 
in return to all the embarrassments of a colonial system. But, 
say our assailants, you purchased Louisiana and Florida, you 
tried to conquer Canada, and you are ready to quarrel about our 
New Brunswick boundary. We might ask in reply, where is 
the resemblance between the cases, and what analogy can there 
be between what we did in these instances, and what it is said 
we wish to do now? The territories that have been purchased 
by our government, formed part of what we may call our na- 
tural domain. Without possessing them, our internal commerce 
was liable to interruption, and the prosperity of the largest sec- 
tion of the Republic was at the mercy of a foreign power, who, 
unless we made the purchase, might in an hour of necessity sell 
or sacrifice the soil to a more tenacious owner. The attempt on 
Canada was not a political but a military movement ; its conquest 
was not one of the inducements to the war, and was perhaps never 
seriously contemplated or expected. We preferred fighting the 
enemy on his own territory, for we knew perfectly well that 
one party or the other would cross the frontier. We have re- 
sisted the claim of the British government in relation to the 
north-eastern boundary, because the territory affected by it forms 
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an integral part of our property, and because we have regarded 
the claim itself as in every respect untenable. In short, we con- 
scientiously believe, that it is neither the policy nor the wish of 
the people of this country to extend its limits, but in the mode 
expressly specified in the constitution, and that even in the in- 
stance of Canada, which by its position is most attractive, were 
that country te be revolutionized to-morrow, or were the result 
to ensue which the anti-reform alarmists predict,* we mean a 
voluntary abandonment of the colonies by the mother country, 
and the new eommunity, vigorous and rich as it would be in the 
resources of fertile soil and free and active population, were to 
solicit admission to our confederation, the feeling of the people 
at large, and the principles of the government, would at once 
forbid it. How much less probable it is, that we should look 
wistfully at the Spanish colonial possessions, it is not necessary 
to say. 

But we are almost ashamed to have said so much, and written 
so seriously, on a topic so little worthy attention. For to our 
mind one thing is very clear, at least our hopes induce us so to 
regard it, that the attempts, artful and continual as they have 
been to excite jealousy, have failed—miserably failed ; and that 
our views and feelings are properly appreciated by those whose 
opinions are of most moment, and whose means of forming a just 
estimate have been the greatest. The Spanish government has 
been represented in this country by diplomatic agents, not only 
of distinguished intelligence, but of great liberality. They have 
generally been individuals who have endeavoured to understand 
the policy and opinions of the people and their legislators, and 
who have in most instances justly appreciated our feelings and 
motives, on this, to them, most interesting topic. We should 
not fear the result of the appeal, if all the diplomatic agents from 
Spain to the United States, from M. Gardoqui to the distinguish- 
ed gentleman who now resides amongst us, were to be asked the 
question, whether at any time they seriously suspected our go- 
vernment of sinister designs upon their colonies, or at all dis- 
trusted the good faith of the declaration which every cabinet has 
made, that it was its sincere wish that the insular possessions of 
the Spanish crown should remain as they are. Mr. Onis himself 
would, we think, cordially join in the negative. No one has had 
more ample opportunity of doing us justice, both in sentiment 
and eonduct, than the present Gontnin-tlenaval of Cuba; a gentle- 
man whose brief residence among us is most agreeably remem- 
bered by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

But putting out of view the relative importance of this rem- 


* The Quarterly Reviewers predict that the first measure of a reformed Par- 
liament will be the dismemberment of the empire. 
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nant of the colonial dominion of Spain, which we have before 
particularly considered, there is wide scope for interesting spe- 
culation in its history, as well as in its internal prosperity and 
economical condition. For this purpose, in the rational spirit of 
abstraction, we ought to divest ourselves of sympathy and preju- 
dice, and to regard Cuba, not as the dependent colony, still less 
as the subject of arbitrary rule, but as a portion of the world 
whose institutions and condition, whether bad or good—the best 
or the worst—are certainly peculiar. In this view we wish ex- 
clusively to consider it, with the intention of making our readers 
acquainted with the work whose title we have prefixed to this 
article, and to avail ourselves of the materials they afford to sup- 
ply the deficiencies which we formerly regretted. 

It is to the exertions of a society, formed many years ago at 
Havana, and now acting under the immediate patronage of the 
captain general, that we are indebted for these volumes. They 
consist principally of historical memoirs, re-published either 
from manuscripts or works now out of print, calculated to illus- 
trate the former condition of the colony, with notes by the edi- 
tors, in which the errors of the text are corrected, and many 
necessary explanations added. ‘The work is published in pam- 
phlet form, ‘and is to be continued as soon as the requisite mate- 
rials are collected. The labours of the society seem to be most 
happily directed and actively continued, and, as it appears from 
the introductory chapter, are regarded with peculiar favour, 
not only by the colonial officers, but by the European authori- 
ties. The libraries, public and private, of the mother country, 
particularly those at Madrid and Seville, have been freely open- 
ed, and the agents and committees of the association have been 
permitted to examine, without reserve, all the valuable historical 
materials which they contain. From efforts so promoted, it is 
reasonable to anticipate the most interesting results. The first 
two volumes only have reached this country. The first is occu- 
pied with a republication of an historical tract on the city of Ha- 
vana, by a native writer, Don Jose Martin Felix de Arrate, pre- 
pared as early as 1761. The second contains, besides the notes 
ef the society to Arrate’s work, several detached memoirs, of 
considerable value. It will be in our power to do little more than 
briefly to notice the manner in which these several portions of 
the work are executed. 

The principal difficulty under which the intelligent gentlemen 
to whom the direction of the work has been intrusted, have 
laboured, seems to have arisen less from the want of materials 
than from the arrangement of what they have. The publication 
of the Cuadro Estadistico in 1829, was with a view principally 
to correct the erroneous impressions made by Humboldt, and 
ethers who have derived their information from him, and whose 
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imperfect means of acquiring accurate knowledge are particularly 
noticed in the Introduction to the work before us. In all pre- 
vious publications, the colonists had to complain either of hostile 
or of friendly misrepresentation,—either of the dark delineations 
of enthusiasts who seemed to regard them only as the degraded 
slaves of the worst of despotisms, or of the bright pictures traced 
by those who, finding things better than they expected, deseribed 
them as far better than they were. It is, however, of course, 
more the detailed inaccuracies than the general extravagance of 
the praise that is regretted by them. Grateful as the residents 
of Spanish America are, and ought to be, to Humboldt, for the 
kind tone with which he speaks of their institutions, they can- 
not be blind to his almost innumerable inaccuracies in details, 
nor to the circumstances to which they are to be attributed. Ac- 
| knowledging, as they do, the immense obligations which the 
| scientific world feels to that great man, it is not unkind or un- 
bis charitable to say, that, in the researches, the results of which 
are embodied in the Political Essay, he seems either to have lent 
himself to the misstatements of others, with singular and most 
unphilosophical facility, or to have bestowed the most superficial 
| attention on what fell within the scope of personal observation. 
The laborious investigations of the English residents in Mexico, 
I 





most of them men of scientific acquirements, have fully estab- 
lished his frequent inaccuracy with regard to that country. In 
relation to Cuba, where his sojourn was very short, and where 
ag his opportunities of research were necessarily limited, it would 
we? be unreasonable to look for any thing but error. The first effort, 
i : therefore, which was made by General Vives’ special commis- 
sion, was to pregere a statistical report, which was immediately 
published. Their next object was to throw light upon the past 
annals of the colony. The two works combined, will, if the 
remainder be executed with corresponding care and ability, form 
a complete manual, which, say the society, every citizen and 
every foreigner may consult with perfect reliance. 

This historical illustration was important in every respect. 
It was particularly so to those who felt the stimulus of national 
pride. The committee to whom this branch of the subject was 
intrusted, dwell upon this consideration with great emphasis, 
and although we do not pretend to enter into all their feelings, 
or to yield our prejudices to their vehemence, we may, in justice, 
refer incidentally to the views they have taken. We do not pre- 
tend to quote their language accurately. Spain, say they, has 
been more exposed to the censure and the sneers of the world, 
than any other civilized nation; her faults have been exaggerated, ~) 
her policy unfairly represented, and while none of the crimes 
or the errors of her rulers are passed by in charity, the good 
they have done, particularly in the colonial administration, has 
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not been even casually noticed. Forgetting the philanthropy 
that dictated the laws of the Indies, and the pure spirit with 
which they- were often administered, the world has directed its 
censorious gaze to the details of individual enormity, with which 
the early history of the New World was disfigured, and has 
sounded all the changes of horror and pity on the inexhaustible 
themes of Spanish barbarity and Indian suffering. We have said 
that we cannot be expected to enter into the resentment thus 
expressed, nor can we so far sympathize with those who utter it, 
as to work ourselves into the belief, that, when the final balance 
shall be struck, the benefits of Spain to her colonies will exceed 
the injuries. But it is reasonable enough to have the accounts 
stated, and the credits g@ven; and, if we had no other reason for 
it than this, we would most earnestly exhort the national apolo- 

ists to persevere. The administration of the laws is a subject 
itself most interesting. ‘To any one who has studied even cur- 
sorily the provisions of the great code imposed by Spain on her 
American colonies, it is unnecessary to say that it is one of the 
noblest monuments of human wisdom and benevolence that the 
world has ever witnessed; and most curious and interesting would 
be the inquiry, whether those to whom the execution of these 
laws was delegated, have been actuated by even a portion of the 
spirit of the authority by which they acted.* Putting out of view 
the years of horror and crime which succeeded the period of the 
discovery and invasion, when no law but that of the sword, no 
restraint but that of fear, was acknowledged, if the delegates of 
the Spanish crown, the Viceroys, the Captains General, and 
Intendents, in times of subsequent tranquillity, evinced even 
partial fidelity to the trust committed to them, the situation of 
their subjects must have been positively happy. This the annal- 
ists of Cuba allege to have been the case with them. They, in 
fact, have gone one step further, in alleging that the conduct 
even of the first settlers has not been justly represented _parti- 
cularly in relation to the treatment of the Indian race. Of Las 
Casas, whose name is consecrated by the tradition of his virtues 
and his efforts in behalf of the natives, the authors of the Intro- 
ductory Discourse speak with little ceremony. While we cite 
the passage in which he is referred to @ a matter of curious dis- 
quisition, we hope to be excused for being sceptical as to its entire 
truth. It relates, however, rather to the accuracy of what Las 
Casas has written, than to the merit of his conduct. Speaking of 


* One of the best works, in an ee es | form, on the laws of the Indies, 
with a reference to the modifications effected by legislation of the New Repub- 
lics, is the Jnstitutiones de Derecho Real de Castella y de las Indias, Jose 
Maria Alvarez, published in Guatemala, in 1818, and republished, with notes, 
in Mexico, in 1826. We are glad of the opportunity of referring to it. Alvarez 
may be called the Blackstone of Spanish American law. 
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the difficulties attending the preparation of the early history of 
the Colony, the committee uses the following language: 


“Tales consideraciones que son del mayor peso pusiéron 4 la comision en el 
caso, Antes de principiar su empresa, de contemplarla detenidamente, de bus- 
car el resorte principal sobre el cual debiera girar toda ella, pues como no se 
tratara de Ja formacion de la historia de una nacion abundante en sucesos politi- 
cosy que haya figurado en la gran familia del universo, era indispensable estu- 
diar sus recursos econémicos y las providencias que su gobierno habia adoptado 
para descubrirlos y ponerlos en movimiento; pero; cuantas nubes era necesario 
disipar! Por desgracia esta Isla, como se ha dicho, no Ilamé la atencion desde 
sus principios, y confiado su gobierno 4 un lugar-teniente del gefe de Espanola 
vino 4 ser una provincia subalterna. Pocos documentos se han podido haber 
relativos 4 su Estadistica, 4 la formacion de sus pueblos, 4 su agricultura y 4 su 
comercio; pues a las circunstancias referidas, se deben afiadir las muy particu- 
lares do los incendios sufridos en algunas de sus @rincipales poblaciones, y del 
clima destructor de los papeles y de los documentos. 

** Semejante falta aflige sotre manera 4 la comision pues Fray Bartolomé de 
Las Casas, dejandose arrastrar de su entusiasmo y de su imaginacion ha desfigu- 
rado los hechos mas importantes, sembrando noticias que aunque por si solas 
estan refutadas, en manos de nuestros enemigos, como emitidas por un escritor 
contemporaneo han servido para combaternos y estraviar la opinion universal.” 


For the credit of human nature, we may hope that the details 
which history has preserved of the cruelties practised on the in- 
offensive natives, are in part, or altogether incorrect, and for the 
same cause we might regret that the legend which records the 
almost angelic philanthropy and beneficence of Las Casas should 
be proved to be fabulous. 

Independently of the interest connected with the narrative of 
the first settlement and conquest of the Island, the history of 
Cuba has but few attractions. Her annals, except for short inter- 
vals, are adorned with but few incidents of note, and record little 
besides the ordinary routine of a very tranquil colonial adminis- 
tration. It is divided into four eras. The first extending from 
the arrival of Columbus at Nipe in the year 1492, to the settle- 
ment of the city of Havana in 1556. In point of general inter- 
est, this is unquestionably the most important portion of the 
work to which the society have directed their attention. It was 
on the first voyage of the admiral that Cuba was discovered, and 
as is well known, it was principally in consequence of his ob- 
servation of the extent of the island and the orientalism of its 
products, that he becamé so decided in the conviction that it 
formed the long sought extremity of Asia. Unlike the barren 
keys of the Bahamas, among which they had been sailing, the 
bold shores of the supposed continent rose in appropriate gran- 
deur to the gaze of the delighted adventurers, and every breeze 
was redolent with what they believed to be the spicy odours of 
the East. Every circumstance confirmed the error. The smaller 
islands that had first been discovered, were regarded as the he- 
ralds of the main land—the fragments which in process of time 
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had been broken from the continent. The ridges of hills which 
could be discerned from the ships were the extremities of a great 
inland chain. The natives knew or could tell of no western 
limit to the soil. The further the Europeans advanced, the more 
strong did the resemblance to the main land of the East become. 
Every thing, in shori, combined to persuade the Spaniards of 
the accuracy of their theory, and Columbus, as our readers are 
aware, died under the belief that the problem of his suggestion 
was solved, and that a western passage to Asia had been 
achieved. Among the documents published by the Havana So- 
ciety, is an extract from Navarrete’s valuable work, which, as 
curious in its illustration both of men and manners, and as very 
brief, we have been tempted to translate. In the original it is a 
singular specimen of the involved style of the age, to whose pecu- 
liarities we do not pretend to do justice. 

‘¢ Narrative of the manner in which the Admiral went to exa- 
mine the Island of Cuba, which he was persuaded was part of the 
main land.”’ (The original of this document is in the archives of 
the Indies, at Seville. Leg. 5°. de Patronato Real.) 

1494, 2d June. On Thursday the twelfth of June, in the year 
of our Lord Jesus Christ fourteen hundred and ninety-four, on 
board the Caravel Nifia or Santa Clara, the most illustrious Don 
Cristobal Colon, Lord High Admiral, Viceroy and perpetual 
Governor of San Salvador, and of all other islands and main land 
discovered or to be discovered under the authority of our Lord 
and Lady Ferdinand and Isabella, and their Captain General of 
the sea, directed me, Fernando Perez de Luna, notary public of 
their majesties for the city of Isabella, to go to each of the vessels 
of the fleet, and personally and in the presence of good witnesses 
to inquire of the masters and crews individually, as well as all 
others on board, whether they had any doubt as to the land 
which had been discovered, and which he had, in memory of 
Prince John, called Juana, (Cuba,) being part of the main land 
at the extremity of the Indies, whence it would be possible to 
go to Spain by land. He said, that having discovered on the 
voyage which he had made the year before, what he believed 
to be a part of the Indies, he had again set out, with the three 
caravels he now had with him, in order to prosecute his inqui- 
ries; that although he had sailed a great distance, he had met 
on the sea coast with none who eould give him certain informa- 
tion on this point, the natives being barbarous and uncouth in 
their habits of life and intercourse, being entirely naked, without 
separate property, holding no communieation with other tribes, 
and being unable to give any positive or satisfactory answer to 
his inquiries: that he had now set out from the city of Isabella, 
which he left on the twenty-fourth of April, with the intention 
of examining that part of the land which he had reached first, — 
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for Juana lies like a triangle from east to west, the eastern ex- 
tremity being the apex,—about twenty-two leagues from Isa- 
bella. Having visited an island to the southward, called by the 
natives Jamayca, but which he had named Santiago, he had re- 
turned to the main land, and had followed its coast to the west 
many days, or, according to the best calculation he could make, 
about three hundred and thirty-five leagues from the point where 
he first arrived to where he was now lying. As he advanced, his 
opinion became every hour strengthened (an opinion which he 
had always expressed) that it was the main land. The appearance 
of the land, all that he had learned respecting it, the names given 
by the natives to the various parts of it—particularly the name 
of one of the provinces, Manjo, all confirmed him in this belief. 
After having discovered an almost innumerable cluster of islands 
at-one part of the coast, he had again, in the hope of gaining 
more information, made precise inquiries of some of the Indians, 
who said that the coast still extended westwardly more than 
twenty days journey, and that they did not know but that it ex- 
tended still further, nor how far. Not however satisfied with 
this, for none of the native settlements on the coast were large, 
and the inhabitants were poor creatures, (born but to live and 
die,) who had never visited the interior, and knew nothing of the 
world beyond what they saw about their own dwellings, believ- 
ing it, as they said, to be composed of islands, he determined, for 
the satisfaction of his officers and pilots, some of whom were the 
most experinced that he had brought from Spain, and whom he 
wished to convince that Juana was the main continent, to go on 
four days longer. Having done so, in order that no one might 
complain or misrepresent what had been done, he had thought fit 
to direct me to make the examination I have mentioned, in order 
that the results might be preserved. In case any one in answer to 
my interrogatories should express a doubt upon the subject, his 
excellency thought he could remove it, and convince them it 
was the main land. In obedience to this order, I assembled the 
crews of the Nifia and the other caravels, and interrogated the 
masters and sailors whose names will be found below, in the pre- 
sence of witnesses, also mentioned below. I told them what the 
admiral had ordered me to ask of them, and, in case any one 
should ever after contradict or disaffirm what he now said, I an- 
nounced the penalty of the loss of his tongue and a fine of ten 
thousand maravedies—and if a common sailor, the mutilation of 
his tongue and one hundred stripes. All of them, as well the 
pilots as the sailors, after carefully examining their charts, de- 
posed as follows: 

Francisco Nifio, native of Moguez and pilot of the Nifia, under 
the solemn obligation of the oath he had taken, said, that he had 
never seen or heard of an island, extending as this land did from 
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east to west three hundred and thirty-five leagues, and still no 

sign of its termination; that he perceived the coast now ran to 

the S.S.W. and 8S.W. by W. and that he had no doubt but that 
“ it was the main land. Believing it to be the main land, he had 
every reason to think, that by hereafter prosecuting our voyage 
along the coast, we should encounter people of greater civiliza- 
tion and knowledge of the world, &c. 

Item: Alonso Medel, native of Palos, and master of the Nifia, 
(To this, follows the depositions, in the same words, of the offi- 
cers and crews of all the caravels, to the number of forty-nine.) 
! Satisfied with this expression of opinion, and intending at a 

future day to prosecute his examination of the coast still further, 

Columbus returned to Isabella, and though he subsequently did 

arrive at the main land on the shores of Costa Rica, it was with- 
| out a consciousness of his error with regard to Cuba. In 1508, 
two years after Columbus’s death, the circumnavigation of the 
island was accomplished by an exploring party which sailed for 
that purpose from Hispaniola, by order of Ovando. In less than 
four years subsequently, the conquest of Cuba was undertaken 
and completed by Diego de Velasquez, one of the most distin- 
guished of the successors of the great admiral, and an individual 
of whom, to judge from the laudatory memorials they have pre- 
served, the Spanish historians seem to be especially proud. An 
elaborate and well executed eulogium, for the first time printed, 
is contained in the second volume of the Society’s transactions. Be- 
sides the fame which Velasquez derived from the conquest and 
pacification of Cuba, he is distinguished on the page of history as 
the valued friend and counsellor of the younger Columbus, and 
as the enemy and rival of Cortez. His eulogist finds no one on 
the records of time with whom suitably to compare him, but our 
pacific progenitor William Penn, between whose policy and that 
of Velasquez he seems to see a strong resemblance. If there be 
any thing in the analogy, the world has been strangely unjust to 
the memory of the Spanish adventurer, at whose door all the 
enormities alleged to have been practised upon the native race, 
have been laid. That the race of Indians became extinct within 
a short time after the conquest of the island, is not denied, and 
various are the causes of that result, which the historians of the 
mother country have assigned. Herrera attributes it to their de- 
spair at witnessing the conquest of their native soil by foreign in- 
vaders, and their subjection to foreign masters whose will was to 
be the law of their lives and actions. Oviedo adopts the same 
idea, and adds to it the consideration of the difference of habit 
which the natives experienced in their dependent state. ‘The ra- 
vages of the small-pox, emigration to Florida, and mixture with 
the negroes, have all been referred to as more reasonable and far 
less fanciful causes. Las Casas, alone, or, as the society usually 
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denominate him, the enthusiast Las Casas, attributes the extir- 
pation of the aborigines to the rapacity and cruelty of the colo- 
nial officers. ‘The authors of the note on this subject, aware of 
the insufficiency of the reasons devised by previous writers, take 
another view of the subject, and, assuming in the first place that 
the original population of the island at the period of the conquest 
was much less than has been generally supposed, and its agri- 
cultural product, from the disinclination of the inhabitants to 
that mode of oceupation, necessarily limited, they infer, on the 
general principles of the law of population—being thorough Mal- 
thusians—that as the production of the land and the means of 
subsistence bore no proportion to the increase of demand in con- 
sequence of the foreign settlements, the Indians gradually and 
naturally became extinct, and resigned their place to a more 
active and laborious population. All the natives are described 
by the early writers as living entirely on fish and by the chase, 
and as being of a listless and inactive temperament, little suited 
to sustain compulsory labour or privation. Whether this is a 
satisfactory solution of the question, is more than we shall un- 
dertake to say. We presume that the narrative of the decline of 
savage tribes before advancing civilization, is very much the 
same all over the world; and that no more abstruse reason ean be 
given for the result in Cuba, than that which has been suggested 
by the authors of Salmagundi, that because the white waves en- 
croach on the brown earth, therefore the white man will encroach 
on the brown man. Such is the law of nature; and for our own 
part we have little hesitation in confessing, that, independently 
of course of resentment at special instances of injustice and cruelty 
in the treatment of the original proprietors of the soil, it isa spe- 
culation in which we take little interest. We would countenance 
no act of violence or compulsion, for the same reason that influ- 
ences the physician who refuses to terminate an incurable disor- 
der by laudanum or the lancet. The fate of the native on the 
frontier of restless civilization has been and will be uniform. It 
is inevitable extirpation. But no honest man, no conscientious 
statesman, would, we think, justify forcible extinction, on the 
ground that it would abridge suffering, and shorten the period of 
painful and languishing decay. We suspect that our Cuba friends 
will trace at last the operation of a cause not yet mentioned, and 
will find that their ancestors used a far more effective weapon 
than the sword, to promote the result they are now labouring to 
account for; and that the bottle there, as elsewhere, is the secret 
of destruction. 

The second epocha of the colonial history extends from the 
year 1556, when the capital was founded, to 1761, the year 
before that in which the city fell into the hands of the British. 
The ensuing period, which reaches to the opening of the ports, 
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is fruitful of incident, particularly the eapture and recovery of 
Havana, the impulse given to every branch of industry by the 
extension of commerce, and the insurrection in St. Domingo, 
which exercised a great influence on the prosperity of the Island 
of Cuba. The last era includes the administrations of Count 
Villanueva and General Vives, and may justly be regarded as 
the most distinguished in all respects. During that time, when 
every other portion of the Spanish empire in America was con- 
vulsed by revolution, the vigorous policy of the Governors of 
Cuba enabled the metropolis to preserve inviolate this its last 
and favourite possession, and taught its inhabitants to repel the 
wild schemes of invasion which were projected by the new re- 
publics. This colony has unquestionably deserved the conmspli- 
ment which has been paid to it, the most grateful that loyal 
subjects could receive, in the title given to it of “siempre fiel.”” 
To the last three eras the Historical Committee have not yet 
directed their attention. 

We cannot close this article, without again expressing our sense 
of the advantage that has resulted from the exertions of the So- 
ciety, and the hope that it may be induced to continue them. 
They are honourable to the individuals who make them, and to 
the government that authorizes them. No more successful means 
of removing prejudice and error can be devised, no more cer- 
tain and easy mode of vindicating national character can be 
attempted. ‘To us it will always give sincere pleasure, to pro- 
mote to the extent of our humble ability, objects so creditable 
and praiseworthy. 








